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PREFACE 



In presenting to the public the life and adventures of 
Black Hawk, some account of the Sao and Fox Indians 
—of Keokuk, their ^distinguished chief—and of the 
causes which led to the late contest between these tribes 
and the United States, was necessarily involyed. The 
introduction of these collateral subjects, may possibly 
isi^part additional interest to this volume. 

In speaking of the policy of the government towards 
the fragment of Sacs and Foxes, with whom Black 
Hawk was associated, it has been necessary to censure 
some of its acts, and to comment with freedom upon the 
official conduct of a few public officers. 

The Indians are frequently denounced as faithless, 
ferocious and untameable. Without going into the in- 
quiry, how far iMs charge is founded in truth, the ques- 
tion may be asked, has not the policy of our govern- 
ment contributed, essentially, "to impart to them that 
character ? Have we not more frequently mot ^m in 

bad faith, than in a Christian spirit ? and sustained our 
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6 PREFACE. 

relations with them, more by the power of the sword 
than the law of kindness T In the insenitable ways of 
Providence, the Indians are walking in ignorance and 
moral darkness. It is the solemn duty, and should be 
the highest glory of this nation, to bring them out of 
that condition, and elevate them in the scale of social and 
intellectual being. But, how is this duty performed ^ 
We gravely recognize them as an independent people, 
and treat them as vassals : We make solemn compacts 
with ^em, which we interpret as our interest dictates, 
but punish them if they follow the example : We ad- 
mit their title to the land which they occupy, and at the 
same time literally compel them to sell it to us upon our 
own terms: We send agents and missionaries to re» 
islaim them from the error of their ways — ^to bring Aem 
Irom tne hunter to the pastoral life ; and yet permit our 
citizens to debase ihem by spirituous liquors, and cheat 
them out of their property : We make war upon them 
idihout any adequate cause— pursue ^m without mercy 
—and put them to death, without regard to age, sex or 
fondition : And, then deliberately proclaim to the worid, 
Ihat they are savages^-cruel and untameable— degraded 
uid faithless. 

l£ the present volume shall, in any degree, contribute 
to awaken the public mind to a sense of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the Indians, and to arouse * the Christian 
statesmen of this land, to the adoption of a more liberal, 
upright and benevolent course of policy towards them. 
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cemething will have been gained to the caase of h« 
inanity and of national honor* 

The author takes this opportonitf of aeknowledginf 
his obligations to James HalU Esq.^ for tlie valuable as- 
flis^nee received from him« in the preparation of this 
volume. In collecting the materials for diat magnificent 
work, on which he is now engaged, ^* The History of 
the Indians of Nordi America," this gentleman has be- 
come possessed of much interesting matter, in regard Ut 
the Sacs and Foxes, and especially the ehief Keokuk; 
to all of which he has kindly permitted the author im 
have access. 

CincHUMKi. May* IBM* 
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Origin of the Sac and Fox Indiani— RemoTal to Qrean Baj— llieir 
•abjoglitlon of tha IIGai confederacj— Their attack upon St Loaia 
IB 1779— Cq|. Oeoige Rofert Clark relieret the town— Ooremor 
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The word Saukee, or 0-sau-kee, now written 

Sauk or more commonly Sac, is derived from a com 

poimd in the Algonquin or Chippeway language, 

a-saw-we-kee, wWch means ** yellow earth/* Mus- 

qua-kee, the name of the Fox Indians, signifies 

<^red earth." These two tribes have long resided 

together, and now constitute one people, although 

there are some internal regulations among them 

which tend to preserve a dustinctive name and Im 

eage. The chiefe, on ceremonial occasions, claim 
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14 LIFE OF BLACK HAWK. 

to be representatives of independent tribes, but this 
distinction is nominal. For many years past the 
principal chief of the Saesi^had been, in fact, the chief 
of the Foxes likewise. They are imited in peace and 
war, speak the same language, claim the same ter- 
ritory,haTesimilar manners and customs, and possess 
traditions which represent them as descended from 
the one common origin— the great Chippeway nation. 
Both tilhfia coisliaQy resided vpon tile waters 
of the St. Lawrence. The Foxes removed first to 
the west, and estaldtjdted tiieniselves in the region 
Df Green Bay. Upon a river bearing their name, 
which empties into the head of ttiis Bay, they suf- 
fered a sig&al deifeat by a combined body of French, 
and BadiajQS, at a pfaice^ sinoe knowB as La^Butte 
dQ Mort, or the Hill of the Dead.* Subsequently 
to this battle, they were joined by the Sacs, who 
having becoi»e involved in a war with the Iroquois 
or l%x Nations, were also driven, to the westward. 
They found their relatives, flie Poxes, upon Green 
Bay, but so far reduced in numbers, by the attadcs 
of other tribes, that they were no logger able to 
sustain themselves as an independent people. The 
imion between these two tribes, which then took 
place, and continues to this day, was as much a 
matter of necessity as of feeling. The period of 
their migration from the St. Lawrence to the upper 
I^akes cannot be satisfkctorily ascertained. La 
Hontan speaks of a Sac village on Fox river, as 
early as 1689; and Father Hennepin, in 1680, 

rri — • -■■ - - _ ■ 

• SdiooIcr^sTMTeb, p. 347. 
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atentians the Ontagamies oi Fox ludians, as res- 
idents on the bay of Puants^ now Green Bay. 

From this place, the Sauks and Foxes, crossed 
cnrer tm the eastern bank of tifte Mississippi, aad 
eomfommg with oti^er tribes, began to act on the of> 
fonsive. The period o£ this irrupticoi from the 
north, It is not easy to determi»e« Major Thomas 
Forsyth, who resided fixe near twenty years among' 
tfie Sauks and Foxes, in a mannseript aeeoimt of 
'Aiose tribes, now before us, says : 

<<More than a oentury ago, aU diOi coonitry, com.-* 
m^icing above Rock river, and noumig down the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the^Gido, up that 
river to the mouth of the Waharii, thenee up 
that river to Fort Wayne, Ibenoe down tibe Mi- 
smi of the Lake some datonce, thence north to 
ihe St Joseph's and Chicago; tiao tibe eoum^ 
Ivmg sootib of tiie Des Momes, down pedu^i^ to ^ 
Mississippi, was inhabited by a numeioas nation of 
Indians, who caQed themsdves Linneway, aad 
were called by others, Minne way , signifying ^men,' * 
This great natic^ was divided into several baads# 
and inhabited d^erent parts of iim extensive re*- 
gion, as fcdlowa : The Michfeamies^ the ooimtify 
9011th of dfte Bes Moines; the Coha^i?^ t^ east of 
the present village of Cohokia in fflioQis; the Kas^ 
kaakias that east oi tifie town of th^t name; the 
Tamarois had their village nearly central between 
Cahokia and Easkaskia; the Piaakeshaws near 
Yincennes; flie Weasup the Wabash; tihe Miamies 
on the head waters of the Miami of tbe Led^^es, on. 
St. Joseph's river and at Chipago. The Piasd^e- 
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shaws, Weas and Miamies, must at this time have 
hunted south towards and on the Ohio. The Peo- 
riasy another band of the sane nation^ lived and 
hunted on the Elinois river: The Mascos oc Mas- 
oontins, called by the French gens des prairiesy 
lived and hunted on the great prairies, between the 
Wabash €Uid Illinois rivers. All these differ^it 
bands of the Minneway nation, spoke the language 
of the present Miamies, and the whole -omsidered 
themselves as one and the same people; yet from 
their local situation, and having no standard to go 
by, their language became broken up into differeni 
dialects. These Indians, the Minneways, were at- 
tacked by a general coiifederacy of other naticms, 
such as the Sauks and Foxes, resident at Green 
Bay aad on the Ouisoonsin; the Sioux, whose 
frontiers exteided south to the river des Moines: 
the Chippeways, Ottoways, and Potawatimies from 
tbe lakes, and also the Cherokees and Choctaws 
from the south. The war continued for a great 
many years and until that great nation the Minne* 
ways were destroyed, except a few Miamies and 
Weas on the Wabash, and a few who are scattered 
among strangers. Of the Easkaskias, owing to 
their wars and their fondness for spiritons liquors, 
there now (1826) remain but thirty or forty souls: 
— of the Peorias near St Genevieve ten or fifteen ; 
of the Piankeshaws forty or fifty. The Miamies 
are the most numerous; a few years ago they con- 
sisted of about four fiundred souls. There do no^ 
exist at the present day (1826) more than five him 
dred souls of 'the once great and powerful Mmne 
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way or mini nation. - These Indians, the Minne 
ways, are said to have been very cruel to then 
prisoners, not unfrequently burning them. I have 
heard of a certain family among the Miamies who 
were called man-eaters^ as they were accustomed 
to make a feast of human flesh when a prisoner 
was killed. For these cmormities, the Sauks and 
Foxes, when they took any of the Minneways pris- 
oners, gave them up to their women to be buffeted 
to death. They speak also of the Mascontins with 
abhorrence, on account of their cruelties. The 
Sauks aiid Foxes have a historical legend of a severe 
battle having been fought opposite the mouth of 
the Iowa river, about fifty or sixty miks above the 
mouth of Rock river. TTie Sjiuks and Foxes de- 
scended the Mississippi in canoes, and landing at 
the place above described, started east, towards the 
enemy: they hai not gone far before they were 
attacked by a party of the Mascontins. The battle 
continued nearly all day; the Sauks, and Foxes, for 
want of ammunition, finally gave way and fled to 
their canoes; the Mascontins pursued them and 
fought desperately, and left but few of the Sauks 
and Poxes to carry home the story of their defeat 
Some forty or fifty years ago, the Sauks and Foxes 
attacked a small village of Peorias, about a mile 
below St. Louis and were there defeated. At a 
place on the Illinois river, called Little Rock, there 
were formerly killed by the Chippeways and Otto- 
was, a number of men, women and children of tlie 
Minneway nation. In 1800 the Kickapoos made a 
gi'eat slaughter of the Kaskaskii Indians, The 
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Main-Pogue, or Potawatimie juggler, in 1801, kilU 
ed a great many of the Piankeshaws on the Wa- 
bai^'* 

The land on which St. Louis stands, as well as 
the surrounding country, was claimed by the lUini 
confederacy, which had acquiesced in the intrusion 
of the whites. This circumstance, it is supposed, 
led the northern confederacy to the attempt, which 
they made in 1779, to destroy the village of St. 
Louis, then occupied by the Spaniards. As the 
Sacs and Foxes were active participators in this 
attack, no apology is necessary for introducing the 
following graphic account of it, from the pen of 
Wilson Primm, Esqr. of St. Louis.* 

<< In the mean time numerous bands of the In- 
dians living on the lakes and the Mississippi — the 
Ojibeways, Menomonies, Winnebagoes, Sioux, 
Sacs, &c. together with a large number of Cana 
dians, amounting in all to upwards of fourteen hun- 
dred, had assembled on the eastern shore of the 
Mississippi, a little above St. Louis, awaiting the 
sixth of May, the day fixed for the attack. The 
fifth of May was the feast of Corpus Chrisii^a, day 
highly venerated by the inhabitants, who were all 
Catholics. Had the assault taken place then, it 
would have been fetal to them, for, after divine 
service, all the men, women and children had flock- 
ed to the prairie to gather strawberries, which were 
that season very abundant and fine. The town be- 
ing left perfectly unguarded, could have been taken 

* Published in the lUmois Magazine under the head of Histoiy of 
SL liouia.'' 
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with ease, and the unsuspecting inhabitants, who 
were roaming about in search of fruit, have been 
massacred without resistance. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a few only of the enemy had crossed the 
river and ambushed themselves in the prairie. The 
villagers, frequently came so near them, in the 
course of the day, that the Indians from their places 
of concealment, could have reached them with Uieir 
hands. But they knew not how many of the whites 
were still remaining in the town, and in the ab- 
sence of their co-adjutors, feared to attack, lest their 
preconcerted plan might be defeated. 

On the sixth, the main body of the Indians cross* 
ed, and marched directly towards the fields, ex- 
pecting to fiivi the greater part of the villagers 
there; but ia this they were disappointed, a few 
only havi.:g gone out to view their crops. These 
perceived the approach of the savage foe, and im-"^ 
mediately commenced a retreat towards the town, 
the most of them taking the road that led to the up- 
per gate, nearly through the mass of Indians, and 
followed by a shower of bullets. The firing alarm-^ 
ed those who were in town, and the cry << to arms! to 
arms!'* was heard in every direction. Tlicy rushed 
towards the works and threw open the gates to 
their brethren. The Indians advanced slowly but 
steadily towards the town, and the inhabitants, 
though almost deprived of hope, by the vast supe- 
riority in number of the assailants, determined to 
defend themselves to the last. ' 

« In expectation of an attack, Silvio Trancisco 
Cartabona, a governmental officer, liad gone to St. 
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OenevieTe for a company of militia to aid in de 
fending the town, in case of necessity, and had at 
tto begmning of the month relumeKl with sixty 
men. *who were quartered on the citizens. As soon 
as the attack commenced, however, neither Carta- 
bonk nor his men could be seen. Either through 
fear or treachery, tiiey concealed themselves in a gar^ 
ret, and there remained until the Iruiians had retired. 
The assailed being deprived of a conskterable force, 
by this shameful d^ection, were still resolute and 
determined About fifteen men were posted at 
each gate; the rest were scattered along the line of 
defoiK^, in the most advantageous manner. 

" When within a proper distance, the Imikms be* 
gan an irregular fire, which was answered with 
showers of grape diot from the artillery. The fir- 
iBgy for a while, was warm; but the Indians per 
ceived that all their efibrts would be ineffectual on 
acoount of the intrenchm^its, and deterred by the 
camion, to which they were unaccustomed, from 
making a nearer approach, suffered their zeal to 
abate, and deliberately retired. At this stage of 
affairs, the Lieutenant Governor made his appear 
ance. The first intimation that he received of whaf' 
was going on, was by the discharge of artillery, on 
die part of the inhabitanta He immediately order- 
ed several pieces of cannon, which were posted in 
front of the government house, to be spiked and 
filled with sand, and went, or rather was rolled in 
a wheelbarrow, to the scene of action. In a very 
peremptory tone, he commanded the inhabitants to 
cease firing and return to their hoisses. Those 
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posled at the lower gate, (Ski not reco.re iti$ order, 
and consequently keptt their stations. Thef eon^ 
omndant perceived this anA ordered a eann<m to bd 
fired at th^fn. They had barely tisae to throir 
themselves on the ground, when the vddiey pasaeo 
over them, and struck the wall, tearing a great part 
of it down. These proceedings, as well as i)m 
whole tenor of his conduct, since the first rumor 
of an attack, gave rise to suspicions Very un^ivor^ 
ahle to the IJieutenant Governor. It was bruiuid 
about, that he was the cause of the attack^ 
that he was connected with the Britii^y and that 
be had been bribed into a dereliction of duty, 
which, had not providence averted, wc^uld have 
loomed them to destruction. Under pretext of 
|m>ving to them that there was no danger of an at 
tack, he had a few days before it occurred, sold ta 
the traders, all the ammunition belofigii^ to the 
government; and they would have been left pelf* 
fectly destitute and defenceless, tmd they not found, 
m a private house, eight barrels of powder, belong* 
ing to a trader, which they seized in the tmme of 
the King, up<Mi the first alarm. Colone) George 
Rogers Clark, who was at this time at Kaskaskia, 
with a few men under his command, understanding 
thsit an attack was meditated on the town, offered 
all the assistance in his power, to aid in the defence. 
This oflfer was rejected by the Lieutenent Governor^ 
All these circumstances gave birth to a strong aver- 
sion to the commandant, whidi evinces itselA at 
Ihis day, in execrations of his character, whenever 
his name is mentioned to those"who have known 
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him. SepresMilatioaB oi his conduct, togetlier widi 
a dialled account of the attack, were sent to New 
Orleans by a special messenger, and the result was 
Hat the GovefmoT General appointed Mr. Francisco 
Cruzat, to the office of Lieutemuit Gk>yemor. 

^ As soon as it was ascertained tfiat the Indians 
Imd retired from the neighborhood, the inhabitant 
proceeded to gather the dead, that lay scattered in 
all parts of the prairie. Seven were at first foimd 
and buried in one grave. Ten or twelve others, in 
the. course of a fortnight, were discovered in the 
long grass that bordered the marshes. The acts of 
the Indians were accompanied by their characterise 
tic ferocity. Scmie of their victims were horribly 
Bmngled. With thd^ excepticm of one individiml, 
the whites who accompanied the Indians, did not 
lake part in the butcheries that were committed. A 
young man by the name of Calve, was found dead, 
his skull ^lit open, and a tomahawk, on the blade 
of which was written the word Calve, sticking in 
his brain. He was supposed to have fallen by the 
hand of his uncle. Had those who discovered the 
Indians in the prairie, fled to the lower gate, they 
would have escaped; but the greater part of them 
look the road that led to the upper gate, through 
the very ranks of the enemy, and were thus expos- 
ed to the whole of theiy fiye, About twenty per- 
sons, it is computed, met their death in endeavor- 
ing to get within the entrendunents. None of those 
within W€^e injured, and none of the Indians were 
killed, at least none of them were foimd. Their 
ob^ept VTHS not plunder, fqr they did not attepnpt, in 
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their retreat, to take away widi them any of the 
cattle or the horses that were in the prairie, and 
that they might have taken; nor did they«attack 
any of the neighboring towns, where danger 
wonld have been less, and the prospect of success 
greater. The only object they had in view was 
the destruction of St. Louis; and this would seem 
to favor the idea that they were instigated by the 
English, and gives good ground, when connected 
with other circumstances, to believe that Leyba was 
their aider and abettor. » » » » 

^ A Mr. ChanceUier had gone on the day of attack, 
to the prairie for strawberries, with his wife, two 
daughters and an American, the first that had ever 
been in the country, in a cart drawn by two horses. 
When they perceived the Indians, they immediate- 
ly fled towards the town in the can; Mr. Chancel- 
lier being seated before, and the American behind, 
in order to protect the women, who were in the 
middle. In their flight the American was mortally 
wounded. As he was falling out, Mr. ChanceUier 
seized him and threw him into the midst of the wo- 
men, exclaiming, << they shan't get the scalp of my 
American.'* He was at the same time struck by 
two balls, which broke his arm in as many places, 
above the elbow. His wife received a bullet 
through the middle of her hand, the elder daugh- 
ter was shot through the shoulder, inunediately 
above the breast, and the younger was struck on 
the forehead, but the ball glanced aside and merely 
stunned her. The moment Mr. ChanceUier arrived 
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tie gate^ his horses dropped dead^ piereed wilh a 
hundred wounds, but his feunily was saved.'' 

Mr.'Prinun, the writer of thb interesting namu 
tive, has probably not been fully informed in regard 
to the extent of Colonel George Rogers Clark's 
participation in this affair. In a writtai memoraur 
dum now before us, madeontbeautborityc^his bro- 
ther, General William Clark of St Louis, who it is 
presumed has possession of his father's official pa- 
pers, it is stated, in refer^ice to th^ afiair, that al- 
though the Spanish Governor could not be made to 
believe that an attack was mtended, the principal 
inhabitants sent over an express to C<donel Clark, 
who was then at Kaskaskia with five hundred 
men, to come and protect diem. He aeccnrdis^Iy 
marched his force up opposite the town and en- 
camped a little distance from the river. He did not 
send over any troops, but was to do so, in case of 
an attack; when it was actually made Colonel 
Clark crossed the river; and upon seeing the ^ loi^ 
knives," as the Indians called his troops, they hasti- 
ly retreated, having killed seventy-two or seventy- 
three of the Spaniards, before his arrival. This sud- 
d^i appearance of Colonel Clark, upon the sc&at of 
action, explains the conduct of the Indians. So lai^ 
a body of warriors, making a preconcerted attack, 
upon a town but badly protected, would not, it is 
thought, have given up the assault so sudifenly 
ai^ before they had lost a single man, unless 
alarmed by the*^presence of a superior force. On 
the supposition that Colonel Clark actually crossed 
the river with his troops, the flight of the Indians 
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IS easily e:tplained. They were probably apprified 
of Colonel Claiic's being at Kaskaskia, and his 
name was every where a terror to the Indians. As 
an eTidence of this, a short time afterwards, he seiA 
a detachment of one hundred and fifty men, as far 
up the country as Prsdrie des Chiens, and from thenoe 
across Rock and Illinois riTers and down to Kaskas* 
kia, meeting with no molestation from the Indians, 
who were struck with terror at the boldness of ^le 
enterprise, saying that if so few dared to com6> 
they << would, fight like devils.'' 

General WilUam H. Harrison, long femiliar with 
the North West Indians, in an official letter to die 
secretary at War, dated H. Q. Cincinnati, -Match 
;e2d, 1814, giving an able view of the Indian tribes, 
makes the following remarks on the descent oi 
this, northern confederacy, upon the great Illkii 
nation. 

<< The Miamies have their principal settlements 
on the forks of the Wabash, thirty miles from fort 
Wayne; and at Mississineway, thirty miles lower 
down. A band of them, under the name of Weas, 
have resided on the Wabash, sixty miles above 
Vincennes; and another under the Turtle, on Eel 
river, a branch of the Wabash, twenty miles north 
west of Fort Wayne. By an artifice of the Little 
Turtle, these three bands were passed on General 
Wayne- as distinct tribes, and an annuity was gran- 
ted to each. The Eel river and Weas however to 
this day call themselves Miamies, and are recog- 
nized as such by the Mississineway band. l%e 
Miamies, Manmees, or Tewicktovks are the un« 
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d&qbted ptoprietors of ail that ' beautiful camittf 
irkich is watered by liie Wabai^ and its brandies f 
and tbeie is as little dcnAji, that their claim exten- 
lled as fal east as the Sciota. They haTe no tradi- 
lioa of removio^ firom any or^er quarter of the 
country^ wheseas all the neighboring tribes^ the 
Hankeshaws excepted, who are a branch of the 
Miamiei?, aie either intraders upon tiiem, or have 
been pennftted to settle in their country. The Wy- 
andote en»gTated first from Lake Ontario and 
subsequently from lake Huron, the Ddawares from 
Pernisylraoia and Maryland, the ^lawanies from 
Georgia, ^ Kictepoos and Potawatamies from the 
country between lake Midiigan and the Missis- 
sippi, and the Ottawas and Chippeways, from the 
penifisida {orraed by lakes Michigan, Huron and 
Sit Cllair, and the ^rait ecmnecting the latter with 
Erie. The claims of the Miamdes were boimded 
en the north and west by those of the Illino^ con- 
federacy, cmsisting originally of five tribes, called 
Karicaskias, Cahokias, Parians, Michiganians, and 
Temorias ^leaking the Miami language, and no 
doubt tranches of that nation. 

"When I was first appomted governor of Indi 
ana Territory, these once powerftd tribes were re 
duoed to about thirty warriors, of whom twenty* 
five wete Kadiaskias^ fi>ur Peorians, and a single 
Miehiganian. There was an individual lately 
alive at St. Louis, who saw the enumeration of 
them nm^ by the Jesuits in 1745, making the 
number of their warriors four thou^nd. A furi- 
ous war between tfaem and the Sacs and Kickapoos 
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reduced them ^ ttint miserable remnant, whkdihad 
taken refuge amongst the white people of Kai^as- 
kia and St. Genevieve. The Kickapoos had fixed 
their principal village at Peoria, upon the south 
bank of the Illinois river, whilst the Sacks remain- 
ed masters of the country to the north," 

These historical facts are interesting, as showing 
the manner in which the Sauks and Foxes obtain^ 
ed possession of the fertile plains of Illinois; and, 
as adding smother to the many instances on record, 
in which hordes of nordiem invaders have overrun 
and subjugated the people of more southern re- 
gions. The causes are obvious for this descent of 
the Sauks and Foxes, upon their southern neigh* 
bors. They reached a more genial cUm^, a 
country where game was more abundant than in 
Ae region they left behind, and in which they 
could, with greater iSax^ility, raise tl^ir com, beans 
and pumpkins. ' Odier causes than these might 
have had their influence. The Illini confederacy 
may have provoked the descent of the northern 
tribes upon them. On this point, Lieutenant Pike 
in his travels to the sources of the Mississipjn, 
has the following remark. 

" By killing the celebrated Sauk diief, Pontiac, 
the Illinois, CahoMas, Ka&^askias and Peorias, 
kindled a war with the allied nations of the Sauks 
and Reynards, which has been the ^cause of the al- 
most entire destnu^n of the former nations.'^ 

Hie death of Pontiac may have been the im- 
mediate exciting cause of the war, but it is more 
dian probable that the love of conquest and the hope 
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of obtaining a more fruitful and genial country, 
than is to be found upon the shore of the lakes, 
were the principal reasons which impelled Ihe 
northern confederacy to the subjugation of the 
mini. 

The principal village of die Sacs and Fox^, for a 
long period of time, was on the north side of Rock 
river, near its junction with the Mississippi It con- 
tained at one time upwards of sixty lodges, and was 
among the largest and most populous Indian villages 
on the continent The country around it is fertile and 
picturesque, finely watered, and studded with groves 
and prairies. It is described in the following gra- 
phic manner, by a gentleman* who travelled over 
It in 1829. 

" The Mississippi, which below its junction with 
the Missouri, is a troubled stream, meandering 
through low groimds, and mai^ined by muddy 
banks, is here a clear and rapid river, flowii^ over 
beds of rock and gravel, and bordered by the most 
lovely shores. Notliing of the kind can be more 
attractive, than the scenery at the upper rapids. On 
the western shore, a series of slopes are seen, com- 
mencing at the gravelly margin of the water, and 
rising one above another, with a barely perceptible 
acclivity, for a considerable distance, until the back 
ground is terminated by a chain of beautifiilly 
rounded hills, over which trees are thinly scattered, 
as if planted to embellish the scene. This is the 
singular charm of prairie scenery. Although it is 

■ ■ I i ill " ■ ■ 

^ JanMM Hall, Eaqr. 
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a wilderness, just as nature made it, the verdant car- 
pet, the gracefully waving outline of the surface, 
the dumps and groves and scattered trees, give it 
the appearance of a noble park, boundless in extent, 
and adorned with exquisite taste. It is a wild but 
not a savage wild, that awes by its gloom. It is a 
gay and cheerful wilderness, winning by its social 
aspect as well as its variety and intrinsic graceful- 
ness. The eastern shore is not less beautiful: a 
broad flat plain of rich alluvion, extending from the 
water's edge, is terminated by a range of wooded 
hills. A small collection of the lodges of the 
Saukies and Foxes stood on this plain when the 
writer last saw it, but their chief village was about 
three miles distant In the front of. the landscape, 
and presenting its most prominent feature, is Rock 
Island, on the i^uthem point of which, elevated up- 
on a parapet of rock, is Fort Armstrong. The 
region around is healthy and amazingly fruitful 
The grape, the plum, the gooseberry^ and various 
other native fraits abound, — the wild honeysuckle 
gives its perfume to the air, and a thousand indige- 
nous flowers mingle their diversified hues with the 
verdure of the plain. But all this fertility of soil 
and scenic beauty has produced no ameliorating 
effect upon the savages. The Sauks of Illinois, 
when first visited by the French missionaries were 
as they are now. They are still savages, as much 
so as the Osages, Comanches and Seminoles, and 
not superior to the wandering Chippeways.'^ 
The civil polity of these two tribes bears much 

resemblance to that of the north western Indiani 

c 2 
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generally. The peace chiefs are partly elective and 
partly hereditary. The son succeeds the father by 
the assent of the tribe, if worthy of the ofS^ce, and 
if not, a successor, of a more meritorious character, 
is chosen by them &om some collateral branch of 
the family. There is a legend among th^n relating 
to the relative rank of their chiefs, which, although 
perhaps purely figurative, may not be uninteresting 
to the reader. They say that a great while ago, 
their fathers had a long lodge, in the centre of which 
were ranged four fires. By the first fire stood two 
chiefs, one on the right, who was called the great 
Bear, and one on the left, called die Uttle Bear: these 
were the village or peace chiefs: they were the 
rulers of the band, and held the authority conrefr. 
ponding to that of the chief magistrate. At &a 
second fire stood two chie&: one on the right, called 
the great Fox, and one on the left, called the little 
Fox: these were the war chiefe or generals. At the 
third fire stood two warriors, who were called re- 
spectively the Wolf and the Owl. And at the other 
fire, two others who were the Eagle and the 
Tortoise. These four last named were not diieft 
but braves of distinction, who held honorable places 
in the council, and were persons of influence in 
peace and in war. This lodge of fi)m: fires may 
have existed among these tribes. It is true that 
their chiefs remain as described in the legend. 

The peace chief or head-man presides in council, 
and all important public acts sure done in his name; 
but unless he be a man of popular talents and great 
energy of character his place confers more of bo&ox 
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than poirer. If a weak or irresolute iMii^aMiiMigll 
he nominally retain his authority^ the war chiefr 
actually exerdse it. It is yery seldom that he ac- 
quires property, for he is expected to make feaatCi 
and presents, and is compelled to be hospitable and 
liberal as a means of sustaining M» power among 
his people. ^ 

The office of war chief is never hereditafy, but 
results from ddU and intrepidity in battle, and k 
held so long as those qualities are sueeesi^Uy re- 
tained. It may readily be conceived ttiat ammng 
sudi a race the war chiefs, having the faravei 
and young men of the nation tender their ooin- 
mand, would generally maintain a cofitroS&g^ in- 
fluence. The leading war chief ii always bet- 
ter known than the principal pea<^ dii^, is oftn 
confounded with him, and tstill oftener exieidsei 
his authority. 

The Sauks are, at the present thne, divided int» 
twelve &miKes, and the Fosses into eight, eadi 
known by the name of some animal. Among the 
Sauks there is another diTMon peculiar to it The 
males are all classed in two parties or bandS'^*<Nie 
called Kish-ko-guis, or long hairs; the other Oeb- 
cushis or braves, the former being considered 
sometWng more than brave. In lSi9 each party 
numbered about four hundred members, and in 1836, 
the number was increased to five hundred in each. 
The standard of the Kish*:ko-gtds or long hairs, is 
red, and that of the Osh-cashis or bmves,fbhic. 
Every male child, soon after its birth, is marked 
with wMte or black paint, and is dassed in ai» of 
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tfmw two' parties^ the mother being carefm to ap» 
ply the two colors alternately, so that if the num- 
ber of males in a fieimily be even, each band will 
receive an equal number of members, and the 
whole nation will thus be nearly equally divided 
iDjto the two colors of black and white. These 
distinctive marks are permanently retained through 
Me, and in painting themselves for any ceremonies 
or pubUc occasions, those of one party use white, 
due others black paint, in addition to other colors 
which may suit their fancy. The reason of this 
angular custom is for the purpose of creating and 
keepuig aUve a spirit of emidation in the tribe. lu 
their games, sham-battles and other pastimes, the 
whites and blacks are opposed to each other; imd 
in war, each party is ambitious o{ bringing home a 
greater number of scalps than the other. 

The chiefs have the management of public 
affiiirs, but as we have already seen are more or 
less influaiced, especially in matters of war or 
peace, by the braves. In their councils, questions 
are not considered, generally, as decided, unless 
there be unanknity of opinicHi. Their laws are 
few and simple. Debts are but seldom contracted 
by them, and there is no mode of enforcing their 
collecti(m. For redress of civil injuries, an appeal 
is usually made to some of the old men of the tribe, 
-mutually selected by the parties concerned; and 
tlieir decision is considered as binding. A murder 
among them is seldom punished capitally. The re- 
hUives of the deceased may take revenge in that 
way, but it is much moaco common to receive com- 
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pensation in property. If the relatives cannot agree 
upon the amount of the compensation, the old men 
of the tribe interfere and settle it. The kinsfolk 
of the deceased say, that by killing the murderer, it 
will not bijpg the dead to life, and that it is better 
to take the customary presents, which often amount 
in value ta a considerable sum. Occsisionally the 
murderer arranges the whole matter, by marrying 
the widow of the man he has killed. There is 
but one offence that is considered of a national 
character^nd that is of rare occurrence. It con- 
sists in aiding the enemies of the tribe, in times 
of war, and is punishable with death. A sentinel 
who has been placed on duty by a chief, but who 
neglects it, is publicly whipped by the women. The 
Sauks and Foxes have no established mode of de- 
claring war. If injured by a neighboring tribe they 
wait a reasonable time for reparation to be made, 
X and if it is not, they avail themselves of the first 
fitting opportunity of taking revenge. The young 
Indians manifest, at an early age, a love of war. 
They hear the old warriors recoimting their exploits, 
and as the battle-field is the onlyroad to distinc- 
rion, they embrace the first chance of killing an 
enemy. When the question of going to war is un- 
der consideration, some one or a number of them, 
undertake to consult the Great Spirit by fasting and 
dreams. These latter are related by them in pub- 
lic, and often have their influence, being generally 
so interpreted as to inspire confidence in those who 
may join the war party. If a party is victorious in 
battle, the individual who killed the fii-st enemy^ 
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leads them back, and on the way, if they have 
prisoners with diem, it is not uncomnu)n to kill 
those who are old. The young ones are generally 
adopted into the families of such as have lost rela- 
tires in the battle, or whose children have died a 
natural death. Upon the return of the victorious 
party to their village, a war dance is held round 
their captives by way of celebrating then* trium{^. 
Prisoners are sometimes held as slaves, and as such 
"are bought and sold. If they go to war, whidi 
they are encouraged to do, and succeec^in killing 
one of the enemy, the slave changes his name and 
from that time becomes a freeman. The Sauks and 
Foxes treat their prisoners with humanity, and if 
they succeed in getting to the village aUve, they are 
safe, and their persons are held sacred. But one 
instance is known of their having burned a piisoo* 
er, and that was in a war with the Menominies, 
and in retaliation for a rimilar act, first co<nmit.ted 
by that tribe. The young Indians go to war gener^ 
ally between the age of seventeen and twenty, but 
sometimes as early as fifteen. Many of them at 
the age of forty and forty-five, look old and are 
broken down in their physical constitution, in con- 
sequence of the hardships which they have endured 
in war and the chase. In old age they are usually 
provided for, and live in peace at their villages. 
When one of them is sick, and thinks he is about.to 
go to ^he land of spirits, he not imfrequently directs 
the manner in which he wishes to be buried, and 
his instructions are complied with. The Sauks and 
Foxes bury their dead in the grpimd, and liave pra 



^ 
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ferences for particular phices of intem^nt. The 
graves are not dug to any great depth, and a little 
bark from a tree is made to answer the purpose of 
a coflto. The body is usually carried to the grave 
by old women, wIm) howl at intervals, during the 
ceremony, most piteously. Before closing the 
grave, one of the Indians present at the funeral 
will wave a stick or war-dub, called <<puc-ca 
' waw-gun," saying in an audible voice, "I have 
killed many men in war, and I give their spirits to 
my dead friend who lies here, to serve him as slaves 
in the other world:*' after which the grave is filled 
up with earth, and in a day or two a rude cabin or 
shed is made over it of rough boards or bark. If 
the deceased was a brave, a post is planted at the 
head of the grave, cm which, in a rude manner, the 
number of scalps and prisoners he has taken in 
war, is represented by red paint. Upon the death 
of an adult, his property is usually distributed 
among his relatives, and his widow returns to her 
own family or nearest kinfolks. The widow is the 
principal mourner for the deceased and her grief 
seems to be sincere. Her countenance becomes 
dejected — she seldom smiles — clothes herself in rags, 
and with disheveled han* and spots of black paint 
on her cheeks, wanders about in a pensive mood, 
seldom shedding tears, except when alone in the 
woods. They generally cease mourning at the 
suggestion of some friend, wash, paint themselves 
red and put on their best clothes and ornaments. 
Some of the Sauks and Foxes entertain the opinion 
that the spirit of the deceased hovers abbut the vil- 
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lage or lodge, for a few days, and then takes its 
flight to the land of repose. On its way, they sup- 
pose it passes over an extensive prairie, beyond 
which the woods appear like a blue cloud. Be- 
tween this woodland and the prairie, there is a deep 
and rapid stream of water, across which there is a 
pole, kepC in continual motion by the force of the 
current This stream, the spirit must cross on the 
pole, and if it has belonged to a good person, it will 
get over safe and find all its good relations that 
have gone before it. In this woodlapd, game of all 
kinds is abundant, and there the spirits of the good 
live in everlasting happiness. If on the contrary, 
the spirit has belonged to a bad or wicked person in 
this world, it wiU fall off the pole into the stream, 
and the current will sweep it down to the land of 
evil spirits, where it will forever remain in poverty 
and misery. There is nothing very peculiar in the 
religious qpinions of the Sauks and Foxes, to dis- 
tinguish them from the aborigines of this country, 
generally. They believe in one Great and Good 
Spirit, who controls and governs all things, and hi 
supernatural agents who are permitted to interfere 
in their concerns. They are of opinion that there 
is also a bad spirit, subordinate, however, to the 
great Manito, who is permitted to annoy and per- 
plex the Indians, by means of bad medicines, by 
poisonous reptiles, and by killing their horses and 
sii;iking their canoes. All their misfortunes are at- 
tributed to the influence of this bad spirit, but they 
have some vague idea that it is in part permitted 
as a punishment for their bad deeds. They all be- 
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lieve in ghosts, and when they fency that they 
have seen one, the friends of the deceased give a 
feast and hang up some clothing as an offering to 
appease the troubled spirit. So far as the ceremo- 
nials are concerned, the Sauks and Foxes may be 
called a religious people. They rarely pass any 
extraordinary cave, rock, hill or other object, with 
out leaving behind them some tobacco for tt^ use 
of the spirit who they suppose Uves there. They 
have some kind of prayers, consii^ing of words 
which they sing over in the evening and at sun- 
rise in the morning. 

Their tradition. in regard to the creation of the 
world, the deluge and the re-peopling of the earth, 
is a singular mixture of truth and fiction. If an- 
terior in its origin, to the arrival of the whites on 
this continent, it presents matter of curious specula- 
tion. The following account of it, entitled the Cos- 
mogony of the Saukee and Musquakee Indians, 
IS taken from Doctor Galland's Chronicles of the 
North American Savages. 

" In the beginning the Gods created every living 

being which was intended to have life upon the 

face of the whole earth; and then were formed eve* 

ry species of living animal. . After this the gods also 

formed man, whom they perceived to be both cruel 

and fooUsh: they then put into man the heart of the 

best beast they had created; but they beheld that 

man still continued cruel and foolish. After this it 

came to pass that the Almighty took a piece of 

himself, of which he made a heart for the man; 

and when the man received it, he immediately 

D 
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be^une wise above every other animal on fliti 
earth. 

*< And it eame to pass in the process of much time, 
that the earth produced its &tst fruits in abundance, 
and all the living beaste were greatly muldpUed. The 
earth about this time, was also inhabited hy an innu- 
merable host o[ I-am*woi (giants) and gods. AimI tbe 
gods whose halntation is under the seas, made war 
upon We^sufc-kak, (the db£ief god upon the earth) 
and leagued Uiemselvea wi^ the I-am-woi upon 
the earth, against him. Nevertheless, they were 
still afraid of We-suk-kah and his immense host of 
gods; therefore they called a council upon the 
eartibi; and when they were assembled upon the 
earth, at the council, both the I-am^woi and the 
gods from under Uie seas, after mEOctr debate, and 
long consultation, they resolved to n^ke a great 
feast upon the earth, and to invite We-suk-kah, that 
they might thus beguile him, and at the feast lay 
hands upon him and ^ay him. 

" And when the coimcil had appointed a dele- 
gate to visit We-suk-kah, cmd commanded him to 
invite We-aik-kah to the great feast, which they 
were preparing upon the earth for him; behold, the 
yoimger brother of We-suk-kah, was in the midst 
of the council, and being confused in the whole as- 
sembly, they said unto him, « Where is thy brother 
We-suk-kah." And he answering said unto them 
« I know not; am I my brother's keeper ?'* And 
the council perceiving that all their devices were 
known unto him, they were sorely ves^d; there- 
fore, with one accord, Ae whole ass^nbly rushed 
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▼ioiently upon him and slew him: and thus was 
slain the yomiger brother of We-«uk-kah. 

<< Now when We-suk-kah had heard of the 
death of his yomiger brother, he was extremely 
sorrowful and wept aloud; and the gods whose hab- 
itations are above the clouds, heard the Toice of his 
[amentations, and they leagued with him to avenge 
the blood of his brother. At this time the lower 
gods had fled from the face of the earth, to their 
own habitations imder the seas; and the I-am-woi 
were thus forsaken, and left alone to defend them- 
selves against We-suk-kah and his allies. 

" Now the scene of battle, where We-suk-kah 
and his allies fought the I-am-woi, was in a flame of 
fire; and the whole race of the I-am-woi were de- 
stroyed with a great slaughter, that there was not 
one left upon the face of the whole earth. And 
when the gods under the sea, knew the dreadM 
fate of their allies, the I-am-woi, whom they had 
deserted, they were sore afraid and they cried aloud 
to Na-nam-a-keh (god of thunder) to come to their 
assistance. And Na-nam-a-keh heard their cry and 
accepted their request, and sent his subaltern, No- 
tah-tes-se-ah, (god of the wind) to Pa-poan-a-tesse- 
ah, (god of the cold) to invUe him to come with all 
his dreadful host of fix>st, snow, hail, ice and north- 
wind, to their relief. When this destroying army 
came from the north, they smote the whole earth 
with frost, converting the waters of every river, 
.ake, and sea into solid masses of ice, and covering 
the whole earth with an immense sheet of snow 
and hail. Thus perished all the first inhabttanta 
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of the earlh both men, beasts and gods, except a 
few choice ones of each kind, which We-suk-kah 
piesenred with himself upon the earth. 

<^ And again it came to pass in the process of a 
long time, that the gods mider the sea came forth 
again, upon the earth; and when they saw We-suk- 
kah, that he was almost alone on the earth, they 
rejoiced in assurance of being able to destroy him. 
But when they had exhausted every scheme, at- 
tempted every plan, and executed every effort to no 
effect, perceiving that all thei^ councils and designs 
were well known to We-suk-kah as soon as they 
were formed, they became mad with despair, and 
resolved to destroy We-suk-kah, by spoiling forever 
the whole fiwe of the earth, which they so much 
desired to inhabit. To this end, therefore, they re- 
tired to their former habitations imder the sea and 
intreated Na-nam-a-keh (the god of thunder) to 
drown the whole earth with a flood. 

<<And Na-nam-a-keh again hearkened to their 
cries, and csilling all the clouds to gather themselves 
together, they obeyed his voice and came; and 
when all the clouds were assembled, he comman 
ded them and they poured down water upon the 
earth, a tremendous torrent, until the whole surface 
of the earth, even the tops of the highest moun- 
tains were covered with water. But it came to 
pass, when We-suk-kah saw the water coming up- 
on the earth, he took some air, and made an o-pes- 
quie, (vessel, boat or shell) and getting into it him- 
sel, he took with him all sorts of living' beasts, and 
man; wai when the waters rose upon the earth the 
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o-jies-qtiie was lifted up and floated upon the sur- 
face, until the tops of ttie highest mountains were 
covered with the flood. And when the o-pes-quie 
had remained for a long time upon the surface of 
die flood; We-sidc-kah called one of the animals, 
which was with him in the o-pes-quie, and com- 
manded it to go down through tl^ water to the 
earth, to bring from thence some earth; and after 
many repeated efforts and with great difliculty, 
the- animal at length returned, bringing in its mquth, 
some earth; of which, when We-suk-kah had recei- 
ved it, he formed this eardi, and spread it forfli 
upon the surface of the Water; and went forth 
himself and all that were with him in the o-pes- 
qute, and occupied the dry land." 

In the social or family relations of the Sauks and 
Poxes, it is considered the duty of the men to hunt 
and clothe their wives and children — ^to purchase 
arms and the implements of husbandry so far as 
they use them — to make canoes and assist in row- 
ing them — to hunt and drive their horses, make 
saddles, &c. &c. Tlie duties of the women, are to 
skin the game when brought home and prepare the 
skins ibr market, to cook, to make the camp, cut 
and carry wood, make moccasins, plant and gather 
the com, beans and pumpkins, and do all Ae drud- 
gery connected with the domestic affairs. It is the 
commonly received opinion among the whites that 
the female Indians are the slaves of their husbands. 
This is not literally true. TTie men seldom make 
their wives feel their authority: as a general rule 

among the Sauks and Foxes, they live happily to 

n2 
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gether. The wives take the liberty of scolding their 
husbands, very frequently, and it is considered by 
both parties that every thing in the family, except 
the war and hunting implements, belongs to the 
wife, and she may do with it as she pleases. The 
men may each have two or three, or even more 
wives. They generally prefer to take sisters, as 
they agree better together in the same lodge: the 
eldest usually regulates all the domestic affairs of 
the family and has charge of the property belong- 
ing to it. The men turn off their wives and the 
latter leave their husbands whenever they become 
discontented. While living together, the women 
are generally faithful to their husbands. The 
daughters seldom leave their mothers until they 
are married, which usually occurs when they are 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age. The parents 
of an Indian girl are generally conciliated by pres- 
ents from her lover, but they may insist upon servi- 
tude from him, which sometimes runs throi^hout 
one, two or three years. There is no particular 
marriage ceremony among them, beyond that of 
the contract between the parents or parties. A 
yoimg Sauk lover is represented as a silly looking 
fellow, who can neither eat, drink or sleep — he ap- 
pears to be deranged, and with all the pains he 
takes to conceal his passion, his malady is still ap- 
parent to his friends. The faithfulness of this sketch, 
will hardly be questioned, when the close analogy 
which it bears to a pale-faced lover, is recalled to 
mind. The Sauks and Foxes, when pinched with 
hunger, will eat almost any kind of meat, but pre 
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for venison and bear's meat to all other; they never 
eat it unless cooked. They make much use of corn, 
beans and pumpkins, and annually raise considerable 
quantities. They are not fond of fish and seldom 
eat them if they can procure other kinds of food. 

There are but three kinds of musical instruments 
used among these tribes. The drum, which is beat 
at their feasts, dances and games, the tambourin, 
and a kmd of flageolet, made of cane or two pieces 
of soft wood hollowed out and festened together 
with strips of leather. Their tunes are always on a 
flat key, have but few variations an^ are mostly of 
a melancholy character. According to Mr. At- 
water, wbo visited those residing near Rock Island, 
in 1829, the Sacs and Foxes have "tunes evidently 
of French origin, and some songs of considerable 
length.'' " These Indians have among them, what 
answers to the Italian Improvisatori who make 
songs for particular occasions." The same writer 
says, "the Sauks and Foxes have a considerable 
number of songs, suited to a great many occasions 
in their own language." He further adds, « Among 
the Indians of the Upper Mississippi, the Sauks and 
Foxes are decidedly the best actors, and have the 
greatest variety of plays among them." In com- 
mon with the Indian tribes generally, they have a 
variety of athletic games, in which both the men 
and women join. They are addicted to cards and 
other games of chance, and often bet very high. 

Touching the condition of these tribes in 1805, 
Lieutenant Pike, in his travels to the sources of the 
Mississippi, says, "The first nation of Indians 
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whom we met with, were the Sauks, who prine: 
paUy reside in four villages. The first at the head 
of the rapids des Moyens, on ihe west dsore, contain 
ing thirteen lodges. The second on a prairie on the 
east shore about sixty miles above. The third on 
the river De Roche [Rock river] about three miles 
from the entrance, and the lai^ on die river Iowa. 
They hunt on the Mississippi and its confluent 
streams from the Dlinois to the river Des Iowa; 
and on the plains west of them which border the 
Mississippi They are so perfectly consolidated 
with the Reynards (the Foxes) that they can 
scarcely be termed a distinct nation; but recently 
.there appears to be a sdii^n between die two na- 
tions: the latter not appro vmg of the insolence and 
ill-will, which has marked the conduct of the former 
towards the United States, on many late occur- 
rences. They have for many years past made war 
(under the aui^ices of the Sioux) on the Santeaux, 
Osages and Missouries; but as recently a peace has 
been (through the influence of the United States) 
made between them and the nations of the Missouri, 
and by the same means between the S^oux and 
the Santeaux (their principal allies) it appears it 
would be by no means a difficult matter to induce 
them to make a general peace, and pay still greater 
attention to die cultivation of the earth: as they 
now raise a considerable quantity of com, beans 
and melons. The character which they bear with 
their savage brethren^ is, that they are mudi more 
to be dreaded for their deceit and inclination for 
stra^em, thui for open courage. 
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•^ITie Reynards reside in three viHagesu ITie 
first on the west side of the Mississdp{H six milies 
above the rapids of tha river de Rocbe. Th* 
second about twelve miles in the rear of the lead 
mines, and the third on Turkey river, half a leagw 
from its entrance. They are epgaged m &e same 
wars, and have the same alUancies ^s the Saulc^ 
with whom they must be considered as indissoluble 
in war and peace. They hunt on both sides of the 
Mississippi, from the river Iowa (below the prairie 
des Chiens) to a river of that name, above S£^i4 
village. They raise a ^eat quantity of corn, beans 
and melons; the former of those artkles in such 
quantities, as to sell many hundred bushels per an^ 
num. 

At this period, 1809, according to Lieutenant Pike, 
the total number of souls in the Sauk nation was 
2850, of whcHn 1400 were children, seven hundred 
and fifty women, and seven hundred warriors. 
They resided in their villages and had about seven 
hundred stand of arms. Their trade was princi- 
pally in deer skins, with some bear and a few otter, 
beaver and raccoon skins. The total number of 
the Foxes was 1750, of whom eight hundred and 
fifty were children, five hundred women and four 
hundred warriors, with about four hundred st^yni 
of arms. Their number of villages and their trade 
being the same with the Sauks. 

Some further items of information about these 
tribes may be gleaned from the statistical view of 
the Indian nations furnished by Lewis and Clark's 
Expedition. It is there stated that the Saidcee, of 
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O-aau-kee, Bpeak a primitive language, dwell pnn 
cipally in two villages, have about five hundred 
warriors and 2000 souls in the tribe, were at war 
with the Osage, Chippeway and Sioux. The Fox- 
es or Ot4ar-gar-me, in the Saukee language, num- 
ber not more than 1200 souls, and about three hun- 
dred warriors. These nations, the Sauks and Fox- 
es, says Mr. Lewis, are so perfectly consolidated 
that they may in feet be considered as one nation 
only: "they are extremely friendly to the whites 
and seldom injure tl^ir traders; but they are the 
most implacable enemies to the Indian nations with 
whom they are at war; to them is justly attributed 
the almost entire destruction of the Missouries, the 
Illinois, the Cahokias, Kaskaskias, and Peorias.'' 

In 1825, the Secretary at War, estimated the en 
tire number of Sacs and Foxes at 4,600 souls, and 
in 1826, tlie warriors were supposed to amount to 
between twelve and fourteen hundred. Supposing 
these estimates to approximate the truth, it appears 
that during the twenty years between 1805 and 
1825, thiese tribes had increased very considerably 
in numbers. 

TTie traders generally and those who have had most 
intercourse with the Sauks and Foxes, speak of 
them as honest in their dealings, and feel safe 
among them, seldom locking their doors by day or 
night, and allowing them free ingress to their stores 
and houses. Their reputation for courage, it ap- 
pears, does not stand quite so fair, liieutenant 
Pike speaks of them as being more dreaded by 
their savage brethren for " their deceit and inclina- 
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tionfor stratagem, than for their open conrage/^ 
Major Thomas Forsyth, late U. S. agent amoh^: the 
Sacs and Foxes, calls them a dai^rdly and cow- 
ardly set of Indians. The correctness of these 
charges may be questioned. Mr. Schoolcraft, in 
speaking of the Foxes says, <Hhe history of their mi- 
grations and wars, shows them to have been a rest- 
less and spirited people, erratic in their dispositions, 
having a great contempt for agriculture, and a pre- 
xlominant passion for war.'* He adds, "they still 
•retain their ancient character, and are constantly 
emdbroiled in wars and disputes with their neigh- 
bors, the results of which show, that they have 
more courage in battle, than wisdom in council.*' 
In a report of the war department to the Presi- 
dent, made by the secretary Mr. Cass, in 1832, the 
Sacs and Foxes are spoken of as being distinguish- 
ed for their " daring spirit of adventure and for 
their natural courage.'* 

The truth appears to be, that the Sacs and Foxes 
fought their way from the waters of the St. Law- 
rence to Green Bay, and after reaching that place, 
not only sustained themselves against hostile tribes, 
but were among the most active and courageous in 
the subjugation or rather extermination of the nu- 
merous and powerful Ulini confederacy. They 
have had many wars, offensive and defensive, with 
the Sioux, the Pawnees, the Osages and other 
tribes, some of whom are ranked among the most 
fierce and ferocious warriors on the continent; and, 
it does not appear, that in these conflicts, running 
through a long period of years, they were found 
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wanting in this greatest of sarage Tirtnes. In the 
late war with Great Britain^ aparty from the Sacs 
and FoxeS; fought tuKler the British standard as a 
matter of choice: and in the recent contest be> 
tween a fragment of ttiese tribes and tiie United 
States, although defeated and literally cut to pieces 
by an overwhehntng force, it is rery questionable 
whether their r^utation as brains, would suffer by 
a comparisim with that of their victors. It is be- 
lieved that a careful review of their history, 
from the period when they first eistabiished them- 
selves on the waters of the Mississippi, down to 
the present time, will lead the inquirer to the con- 
clusion, that tte Sacs and Foxes are truly a coura^ 
geous people, shrewd, politic, and enterprising, with 
not more of ferocity and treachery of diaracter, 
than is common amoir^ the tribes by whom tfaev 
are surrounded. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Trealy wilh the Site Vfai F«x indiniM in 1789-^rcal/ tmd ceMfaon^ tfL 
land to the United Statet at St. Lou'n in 1804— Black Hawk*t ac* 
tsount of thb trettty^Krectkni of Fmt tI«diM«wTk« Britiih «k« 
tcUe the Sac and Fox Indians to make nar upoa tbeiJiike4 St^tm^l. 
pAvtj under Black Hawk join the Biitish 8ta«d«ird in ll)12--TreatT all 
Poitagie dw Sioix in IVlS—'IVaiJty' of peaoe wkh Btwk HM^mMTU* 
band art larae^ilace in 1616^'IVeaty for fiaitof thoir landa in lirUwQPf^ 
iu 1824— Treaty of Prairie desCbieiu in 1825— Treaty for the nun* 
«ra] rctgioa in 18S9— Treaty of peace in 1982, after the **^\mA 
Hawk war**-^IV0ieaitMfndenGaof the l^aci m^ Fastf. 

The first treaty be^ieeft tibe Vvitmii Smm modi 
the Sacs, was made at Fort Hamukr, on tt^ Hbtif* 

kingum river, on the 9th of January 1789. It was 

conchided by Arthur St Ciak, governor 0[4hA 

TerritorjT nortti wei^ of the Ohio, on the imrt «C 

the United States, and the sacbei»s wad waerMH ^ 

the Cbippeway, Ottawa, Pottawalamie, ]}^waM« 

Wyandotte and Sac tribes of IndiaJAs. The ot^jod 

of this treaty seejas to have been the eonfiintafaiNfc 

^t former treaties and the adjustaiQiU of bow^liurf 

Uiies of previous cessions of land. By the low* 

teenth aiticle of this treaty, it is provided, that Ij^ 

United States, << do also receive kito the^r friendfhiii 

and protection, the nations of the PottawataiQfeQi^ 

and Sacs; and do hereby establish a leagiie of peace 

and amity between them respectively; an|l #tt thf 

articles of this treaty, so far as they apjply to tli^f^ 

nations, are to be consider^ ^m made and condiju 

tied, in ail and every part, e^tpressly with limm^ 

aiKl each of them." 

On the 27th of June 1S04, tho PresideBt, Mr. 

Jefferson^ directed Governor WilliaiyL H- Kanriso^ 

SB 4d 
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lo make a treaty with the Sacs, and obtain, if pos- 
siUe, cessions of land on both sides of the Illinois 
river, and to giro them, in lieu thereof, an annua) 
compensation. In November following, Govemoi 
Harrison concluded a treaty with the Sacs and 
Foxes, under his instructions. As this treaty has for- 
med the basis of all the subsequent ones made with 
these tribes, and as its validity, has been disputed 
hy some of the Sfu^ nation, it is deemed expedient, to 
copy it entire, in this place, more especially as if 
WiU be raatler of freqaent reference in the subse 
^leiit pages of this work. 

^ Articles of a treaty, made at Saint Louis, in 
the district of Louisiana, between William Henry 
Iiarr»on, governcwp of the Indiana Territory and of 
the district of Louisiana, superintendent of Indian 
a&irs fof the said territory and district, and commis- 
sicmer plenipotentiary of the United States, for con- 
cluding any treaty, or treaties which may be found 
necessary with any of the north western tribes of 
Indians, o[ the one part; and the chiefs and head 
iMn of the united Sac and Fox tribes of the other 
pait. 

Article 1. The United States receive the united 
Sac and Fox tribes into their friendship and protec- 
tion; and the said tribes agree to consider them* 
selves under the protection of the United States, 
and of no other power whatsoever. 

Art. 2. TTie general boundary line between the 
ands of the United States and of the said Indian 
tribes shall be as follows, viz: Beginning at a point 
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on the Missouri mer, opposite to the mouth of the 
Oftsoonadd ri-^er; tlience, in a direct course so as 
to stnke the river Jeffreon, at the distance of thirty 
miles from its mouth, and down the said Jefireon 
to the Mississippi; thence, up the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Ouisconsin river, and up the same to 
a point which shall be thirty-six miles, in a direct 
line from the mouth of said river; thence, by a 
direct line to a point where the Fox river (a branch 
of the Illinois) leaves the small lake called Sakae^ 
gan; ftence down the Pox river to the Illinois river, 
and down the same to the Mississippi. And the 
said tribes, for and in consideration of the friend- 
ship and protection of the United States, which is 
BOW extended to them, of the goods (to the vahie 
of two thousand, two htmdred and thirty-finir dol- 
lars and fifty cents) which are now delivered, and 
of the annuity hereinafter stipulated to be paid, do 
hereby cede and relinquish forever, to the United 
States, all the lands included within the above de- 
scribed boundary. 

Art. 3. In consideration of the cession and relin- 
quishment of land made in the preceding article, 
the United States will deliver to the said tribes, at 
the town of St. Louis, or some other convenient 
place on the Mississippi, yearly and every year, 
goods suited to the circumstances of the Indians, 
of the value of one thousand dollars (six hundred 
of which are intended for the Sacs, and four hun- 
dred for the Foxes,) reckoning that value at the first 
cost of the goods in the city or place in the United 
States, where they shall be procured. And if the 
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fiaid tnbes ihall hereafter^ at an aaii wl detiveiff o{ 
the goods afotesaid, deasre tbait a pact of their «&» 
laUity adiould be f umi^d in dotnestiG animatej inn* 
f^eiiieats of huabandty^ aodotfa^ iHiensil^^ annveni* 
^9it Ibtthemi tbe«ame shall at the subfiequwt aiawml 
delivery, be furni^d aecordii^y. 

Art. 4. The United States will never in(te]3:]ipt 
the said tribes^'in the possesiicm of the lands whicli 
theyr^^fuUyckim; bntviJJ w tbeco«Ufary,protect 
them in the quiet et^oynK^t <^ the ^ame^ a^nst 
their own ctti2ens» and «^¥unst »U <Mhier whAie per* 
mm, who n^iy intrude upon thorn. And 4he said 
ta^bes do hei^eby engage, that they will w^var aeU 
meir land, or any part thereof to May sov^eiga 
poFwer but the United States; nor to tfae citizens ^ 
subjects of any other sovereign power, nor to the 
oitizeoasof the United States. 

Art. 5. Lest the friendship which is now estab^ 
iidied between the United States and the said 
Jndian tribes, should be intemipted by the mv^ 
conduct of individuals, it is hereby agreed^ that fer 
injuries done by individuals, no private revenge or 
retaliation shall take place; but, instead thepFoaf, 
coixqxlaint shall be made bj the party injsured to the 
other; by the said tribeiB^ or either x)f them, to 
the supermtendent ^f Indisaa afbirs, or one <if 
bis deputies; and by the supeiin^c^ent^ (mt <yth^ 
person aj^pointed by the President, to the x^hiefe of 
the said tribes. And it shall be theduty of Ihe said 
cbieiS) upon complaint being m^de, as afores$|id, to 
deliver up the peison, or persons, s^inst wbo^ the 
eomp)Bm is made, to the end that he,^^ ttiey, may 



1^ pnnuiied agteeaMy to lh« k\«cs of the istate or 
t^fritdry wbere ^le oSmce nuty Imre been earn* 
nutted. And, ia like manner, if any vobbeory, ri^u 
len^ or ssurder i^tt be co/caadtud &ti any Indiai^ 
(Xt IndkttB, belonging to the Md-tiiS^y at eilber of 
tfaeaft,the person or persons m oflte^g, shall b© 
tned, and if found guilty, pmMied, m l&e maimer 
as if the injury had been done to a white man. And 
it is fttrtlier agreed, l^t the ehie& of the said tribes 
idiall, to the utmost of tbeit p6Weir, eaD^ t^mselves 
to recover horses, or other property xdiidi may be 
stol^i from any dtizen or citizens of the United 
Slates by any indiriduat or individuals of their 
tribes. And the pirop^rty so reeovecedj diaU be 
forthwith delivered to tbe superintendent, or otbor 
petsMi authorized to reeeire it, that it may be r^ 
h^kA to the proper owner* And in cases vrimm 
ti^ exertions ci tbe duels eball be ineffectnal ia 
recovering the pcoperty stolen, as aforesanl, if su& 
ficient proof can be obtained, that such property was 
actually stolen by any Indian, or inchans, belcrag^ 
iug to tlMi said tribes xa ^tber of ^lem, tiie Umtod 
States may deduct from the amniity of the said 
Ofibe^ a sum equal to the va^ue of the property 
which was stolen. And the United States hereby 
guaranty to any l^idian or Indians, of die said tribes, 
ft full indemniication for any horses, or other pro* 
pcrty^ wWdi may be stolen from them? byanyof their 
eitizens: Provident, that the property so stolen can^ 
not be recov^ed, and that sufficiex^ proof is pio* 
dueed that it wm aetnally stolen by a citizen of dw 
United States. 

R 2 
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Art 6. If any eitisaii of the United States^ or 
any other white person, dioiild £>rm a aettleoMi^ 
upion the lands which are the property of thb Sao 
and Fox tribes, upon eompktint bdng nmde there* 
of, to the &ipeiint^¥knt, or othe^ peiSson. Imying 
diaige of the aSairs of the Indians, such intruder 
ahall forthwith be removed. 

Art. 7. As long as the lands whidi are now 
ceded to the United States r^ooain their property, the 
Indians belcmgii:^ to the said tribes sball enjoy the 
privilege of living and hunting upon them. 

Art 8. As the laws of the United Statee regular 
ting trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, 
are already extencted to the country inhabited by 
the Se€s and Foxes, and as it is provided by those 
laws, that no p^^son shall reside, as a trad^, in Ae 
Bidian country, without a licenoe under the hand 
and seal of the Superintendent of Vidian affidrs, or 
other person appointed for the purpose by the Pre^ 
sident, the said tribes do promise and agree, that 
they will not saS&c any trad^ to reside among 
thein, without such licence, and that they will, from 
time to time, g^ve notice to the Superint^^adent, or 
to die agent for their tribes, of all the traders ihaJ^ 
may be in tiieir oHmtry. 

Art 9. In order to put a stop to the abuses and 
impositions which are practised upon the said tribes, 
by the -pnyaie traders, the United States will, at a 
convenient time, establish a trading house, or fsx^ 
t^ry, where tl^ individuals of the said tribes can be 
anpidied with goods at a more reasonable rate^ 
than they have been accustomed to procure them. 
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Art* lO; III CMdder to eviace the tmcerky of tbeir 
firi^i^ldiip and a&etioii for the Uuited States, and 
a respectful deference for their advice, bf aa aoC 
which will not only be acceptable to them, but to 
the coninx5n father of all the nations of the earth, 
the said tribes do, hereby^ promise- and agree UiaA 
they will put an end to the bloody i;^ar which has 
heretofore raged between their tribe aad the Great 
and Little Osagei^. And for the purpose of burying 
the toniahawk, and renewing the friendly intes- 
cours^ between liientselves and the Osages, a meet- 
ing of their respective dmfe shall take place, at 
which, under the direction of the above imined 
4$ommisistoner, or the a^ent of Indian affairs resicUog 
at St. Louis, an adjustnsent of all their di&rencei 
shall be made, and peace estabMied upon a firm 
and lasting basis. '^ 

- Art. 11. As it is probable that the government 
of the United States will establish a miUtary poit 
at, or near the mouth of the Ouiseon^un river, anil 
as the land on the lower side of the river may n#t 
be suitable for that purpose, the said tribes hereby 
agree, that a fcrt may be built, either on the upper 
side of the Ouisconsin, or on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, as the one or the other may be found 
most convem^it; and a tract Of land not escaeding 
two miles square, idliall be given lor that purpose; 
and the said tribes do further ^gtee^ that they will 
at all times, allow to tradefs and other persons 
travelling tiiroiigh their country, imder the author- 
ity of the United States, a free and safe passage fat 
themselves and tfietr property af every description; 
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wd thai Ibir sneli faasmgtf they shaH al slo ^toe, 
tod oti^ Mra«0Mtil whatvtter, be anbjeet la uy toD 
1^ eHftctSon* 

Art IS. TMt tveatf ritiall ^ke efibel and be ob* 
figatovy ofin ll^ eontraeting paitiasy as sooct aa the 
ftaMe shaB be flitted by tlie Pf esideft^ by and 
ivith the adri^e aivd eomem of tfie Senate of Ae 
Vmt6d Skaled. 

In testuBMy trheieoi; tlie sakt WaUam Haxry 
fiaitisei>, and the diiei^ and head men of said Swt 
and Fox tiUbes, have hetemnto s^ dieir hands and 
idbied tieir aeala 'Dotie at St. Loms, m the dis* 
Mdt of hatAttaimy cm the thM day of Norembevv 
ene Iheiiisand^ ei^t hundred and lour, Mid of the 
lHd€f{)H^dende <tf the ^lAsd Stette the twenty-nhitfi. 

Additienal nrtide* 

It is agieed that nothing in this treaty eontaftMd 
Ihattaflhet <h#iaiaiii 6i any ln dif v i fl » a l c» ineBykhlals, 
^ho may iMuve ofataitted giaitttf of fatiid from the 
l^Bii^ goireftnnmt, and which aie not inehided 
irithin the gcnnfal bonndavy line, laid down m this 
t^eaiyt /V<i)i^*Ai/, tfMtt soeh giant hare at any tinie 
%een made known to the said tribes and iec<^Md 

W^LttAA Mmimt Haatisoir. L. S. 

JjAYoWtoi^ or Laiyilra^his iti maik. L«. 9L 
PAsdHPAM^ Of the Scabbed, Ins X marit. L. a 
Qv A^SRKTAitf fi) Of jfomprng firti, his Xraark. L. S. 
Otn^HE^iTAtrA, at sim Mi, his X mark. L. SL 
HASH£(|if A»»f<^tTA, or the bear, his X mark. L. Si 

WiOtifiii IhriM^, S^ietaiy to the CoBiBibHo^^ 
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John Ckidhiy 6n6 of the Jiidges of the Indificna 

Tortitofy. 
J. Brtiff, Maj- Art^. U. S. 
Am<KS Sloddaid^ Capt. eorps of AitHlerista 
P. Chotean^ Agent die hi haute Ziouisiana* mmr 1^ 

deparlDAent sattvage. 
Ch. Gratiot. 
Aug. Choteau. 

Vigo. 
S. Warrel, Lieut U. Slates Artillery. 
D. Delaunay. 

Joseph Barron. ^ sn^rorn 

H'polite Bolen, his ><} mark. 3 Interpret^s. 

On ^e 31st of December 1S04, the President of 
Ae United States, submitted this treaty to the Sen- 
ate feif their advice and consult, and it \ras by that 
body duly ratified. 

In a Life of Blaek Mawk, dictated by hhaidelf 
and written by J. B. Patterson^ to which there is a 
certificate of authenticity appended from Antoine 
Le Clair. U. S. hiterpreter, for the Sacs and Foxes, 
under date of 16th October 18^3, there is the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the manner in which 
this treaty was made. 

« Some moons after this young chief (Lieutenant 
Pike) descended the Mississippi, one of our people 
killed an American, and was confined, in the pris- 
on at St. Louis for the ofience. We held a council 
at our village to see what could be done for him— 
which determined that Quash-qua-me, Pa-she-pa-^o, 

Ort^he-fjua^ha, and Ha-she-quar*hi-qua, should go 

3* 
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down to St. Louis, aod see ovet American (iither, 
and do all they could to have our friend released; 
by paying for the persoa killed, thus^ eoveiiag the 
blood and satisfying the relations of the man murder 
ed 1 This being the only means with us of saving a 
person who had killed another, and we then thought 
it was the same way with the whites. 

<^ The party started with the good widies of Ihe 
whole nation, hoping they would accomplish the 
object of their mission. Tha relations of the pris- 
oner blacked their faces and fasted, hoping the 
Great Spirit would take pity on them, and return 
the husband and the father to his wife and children. 
* ^< Quash-qua-me and party remained a long time 
absent They at length returned and encamped a 
slK»rt distance below the village, but did nqt come 
iq> that day, nor did any person approach their 
camp. They appeared to be dressed in fine coats 
and had medals. From these circumstances, we 
were in hopes they had brought us good news. 
Early the next morning, the council lodge wa^i 
crowded — Quash-qua-me and party came up, and 
gave us the following account of their mission. 

<<0a their arrival at St. Louis, they met their 
American father, and explained to him< their busi* 
ness, and urged the release of their firiend. The 
American chief told them he wanted land, and 
they agreed to give him some on the west side of 
the Mississippi, and $ome on the Illinois side oppo- 
site the Jefireon. When the business was all arran- 
ged, they expected to have their friend released to 
come home with them. — ^But about the time thej 
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were ready to start, their friend was led out of pri*. 
on, who ran a short distance and was sAoi dead* 
This is all they could recollect of what was said 
and done. They had been drunk the greater part 
of the time they weye in St Louis. 

« This is all myself or nation knew of the treaty 
of 1804. It has been explained to me since. 1 find 
by that treaty, all oiu: country east of the Missis^ 
sippi, and south of the Jeffreoi^ was ceded to the 
United States for one thousand dollars a year I I 
will leave it to the people of the United States to 
say, wtether our nation was properly represented 
ni this treaty ? or whether we received a fair com- 
pensation for the extent of country ceded by those 
four individuals. I could say much more about 
this treaty but I will not at this time. It has been 
the origin of all our difficulties." p, 27. 

The power among the Indian tribes erf this coun- 
try to sell their lands, has always been considered 
a« vested in the chiefe* They, however, are ac- 
customed to consult the whole nation, and, possibly, 
it mry be necessary, in all cases, that its assent 
shouifl be obtained. It has not been the practice 
of our government, it is believed, in its negociations 
with the Indians, to institute particular enquiries 
lor the purpose of ascertaining, how far the chie6 
were authorized to act by their people. A number 
of treaties have been formed, at different times, in 
which the chiefe nuist have acted under the general 
authority with which tliey are clothed on this point; 
the circumstances of the -case being such, as to h»v# 
precluded all opportunity of their ascertaining thf 



mme of the tribes, after tht'negocifttiotis had been 
Cf^nmenced. 

In tiie caie under consideration, i»>lwithstanding 
the statement^of B^k Hawk, thefe was ererf rea^ 
son, especially on the part of the Cbmmissioner, for 
belieying, that the ehieft who irigned the treaty, 
were fully anthorixed to act. In ftie first i^aos,. 
Government, in its instructions to the Cominission^ 
er, to make a purchase of lands,'of the Sacs and 
Foxes, had ^ren as a reason for it, that it wis a 
matter of complaint, on tbe part of these two tribes, 
tiiat they were not, Hke their neighbors, receiving 
an annuity from the United Statei^. They owned 
a very large extent of territory, and had, compar- 
atively, but a limited population. It was natural 
that they should wish to dispose of some portion ot 
it, for the purpose of receiving an annual supply of 
goods and money. In the second place, five chie6 
of the Sacs and Foxes, united in the- treaty, one of 
them, Pah-she-pa-ho, being^ at the- time the great 
head-chief of the Sac nation. It is athmtted by 
Black Hawk that a cowicit had been heM by these 
two tribes, and that Pah-she-pa-ho and his assob 
ciates had been authorized to visit St. Louis to 
purchase the release of a prisoner. It is probable 
that the sale of a part of their territiMry nmy have 
been agreed upon by this council. Iii the third 
place, there must have been a prevailing opinion in 
St. Louis, that these dtiiek were authori^^ to act 
in the case. The treaty was publicly tnade, and a 
mmiber of hi^-minded and honorable men, are 
fMirties to it, in ibe chamber of oommiaiioiiari 
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iWfetajry, and witnessed Among them afe 8ev«fal 
oAcens of the armyf the first governor of the tcff« 
htorjr of IiDUisiana; and Piem^ CbcmteaUy 9X tlmt 
tune Agent fear the Sac and Fox bidians^ and w^ 
acquainted witfi them. These cireumstajiees lor* 
bid the idea of the treaty faaviog been fonned under 
Qttcumstaneea in which tb<»re were not satkrfactor]: 
reasons for belioTing, that'tt^ Indians, parties to it 
were Adly authorised to act 

Black Hawk is mistaken in some things about 
this treaty, and it may be that he has been nusin* 
iarmed in regard to the authority of his chiefe to 
make this sale of their lands. He says, for instance, 
that the treaty was made some moons after the re. 
torn of lieutenant Pike from the sources of the 
MiaBssippi; wlien in fact Pi}ce did not leave St* 
Lcmis upon his e:q^ition, until the 9th of August 
18Q5, nearly a year after the dale of the treaty. 
Again, he says, it was made by (oni of the chie&. 
Hie tveaty is si^ed by five. But admitting that 
the dej^tttation of <^e£B tmnac»ded their authority 
in the sale ci the lands, made at that time, it would 
•eem that the Sacs and Foxes acqmesoed in it. 
They never disavowed the tr^ty, but have regu* 
iarly reomed their auniity, and, on more than one 
occasion, have recognized it, as hindix^. Even 
!Kack Hawk and his band, made this recognition, 
in the treaty of peace which they s^ned wittr the 
United States, at Portage des ^Sioux, in 1616. 

It may be questioned, however, whether good 

fidth towards the Indians asid a due regard to na* 

tional honor, do not make it expedient thaA out 

F 
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go^mment should invariably hold its treaties vitii- 
them, in their own eounU'y, and in the midst of the 
tribe owning the lands proposed to be pnn^ased. In 
sudi case, the assent of all the Indians might be 
obtained, and the charge of having formed a fraud- 
ulent treaty, with unauthorized individuals, eould 
never be raised. The peculiar relation subsisting 
between the government of the United States and 
the Indian tribes, within its territory, demands on 
on the part of tte foftner, great delicacy of action, 
liberality and perfect goodfai^. By such a oourse, 
alone, can our national honor be preserved un* 
tarnished. 

Subsequently to the treaty of 1804, the erection 
by the government of the United States, of Fort 
Madison on the Mississippi, above the Des Moines 
rapids, gave some dissatirfactioi^ to the Sacs and 
Bosses. This was increased by the British agents 
and traders, who ini^gated them to resist the en- 
croachments of the Americans, now beginning to 
press upon their hunting groimds. Chf thislbterfe- 
reace on the part of the British, with the Indians, 
there can be no doubt. Groverner Harrison in a 
letter to the secretary of war, dated Vincennes, 
July 15th, 1810, says, <^a considerable number of 
the Sacs went some time since to see the Bhtiidi su- 
perintendent, and on the first instant, more passed 
Chicago, for the same destination.'^ Greneral Clark, 
under date of 9t Louis, July 20th, 1810, says, in 
writing to the same department, <^One himdred 
and fifty Sacs are on a visit to the Briti^ agent 
by invitation, and ^ soaaller party on a vtfit 
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to ihe isflatid of St. Joseph, in lake Hoion/^ John 
Johnson, Esq^the Indian agBnt, at Fort Wayne, un- 
der' date of Augnst 7th, 1810, says, to the secretary 
at war, ** Abont one hundred Sankees have return- 
ed from the British agent, who supplied them li- 
berally with every thing they stood in need of. 
The party received forty-seven rifles, and a number 
ef ftisils with plenty of powder and lead.'^ 

McKee, Dixon, and Girty were open and active 
agents in exciting the Indians to attack the Ameri- 
can frontiers. They held frequent talks with them 
and supplied them liberally with goods and mum- 
tions of war. In 1811, there being a strong proba- 
bility of a war with Great Britain, a deputation of 
the Sauks and Foxes, visited Washington city, to 
see the President, by whom they were told that in 
tlie event of a war taking place with England, their 
^at father did not wish them to interfere on ei- 
ther side, but to remain neutral: He did not want 
their assistance but desired them to hunt and sup- 
port their families and live in peace. Immediately 
after the war of 1812, the Sacs and Foxes, with 
whom, as with Indians generally, war is the great 
business of life, felt that they ought, as a matter of 
course, to take sides with one party or the other, and 
went to St. Louis, to offer their services to the Uni- 
ted States agent, to fight against the British; but the 
offer was declined, on the ground that the govern- 
ment of the United States had resolved not to em- 
ploy the Indians in that capacity. The machina- 
tions of the British, were successful^ continued. 
The Sacs and Foxe^ divided upon the question of 
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of tbeoA daiaidd the protectioa of the Americai 
gOFenuoe^ and received it; a part joined the Bril*- 
ish standard. Black Hawk saaong the number, and 
fought against the Asfiericans until the peace of 
1815. Hie number of warriors who joinedtheBritisii 
is supposed to have been about two hundred, and 
they have ever since iieen known as the << Britidi 
Band/' at the head of which has beei^ ^ General 
Blwjk Hawk." 

On the 14th Sq»t^»b^, 1815, William Clark, 
Ninimi £dwards and Augusta ChoteaH^commissioQ* 
efs on behalf o£ tht Unkod States, oonchided a 
tceaty with the chi^ and warriors of the Fox 
tribe, by which all krjuries and acts of hostility, com* 
mitted by either pafty during the late war, were to 
be forgiven, and peace and frieQd^p established 
between Ae two natioiis. The fourth article of 
the treaty eontains a recognition of the former trea-* 
ty in these words. ^^The said Fox tribe or nation 
do hereby, assent to, recognize, re-establish and con* 
firm the treaty of St Louis, which was concluded 
on the drd of November, 1804, to the full extent 
of their interest in the same, as well as all other 
contracts and agreements between the parties.*' 
This treaty was made at Portage des l%oux. 

On the 13th of September, 1815, the same com* 
missioners, at the same place, concluded a treaty of 
peace and friend^iip with the chiefs and wairiors 
of that part of Sac nation of Indians residing on 
the Mississippi river. The first article recognizes 
tjjo u»aty of 1804 m the following w^rds. ^ The 
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uademgued ctiiefs tind warriors for themselves ain) 
tibat portion of the Saos which they represent, do 
hereby assent to the treaty between the Umtod 
States of America and tl^ united tribes of Saes 
and Voxe^ which was condiided at St homa 
on the third of Novembet 1804; and they more- 
over promise to do all in their power to reestablish 
and enfo«» &e same/' There Is a further provis- 
ion that they will remain d^inet and separate from 
the Sacs of Rock river, giving them no assistance 
whatever, imtil peace shall be established between • 
them and the United States, The Sacs on Rock 
river were that part of the tribe which had been en-» 
gaged in the late war, and who now declined making 
a treaty with the United States, and continued, al- 
though officially notified of the peace, to commit 
occasioiml depredations on the frontiers; and^itwas 
not until tb^ following spring that hostilities on 
their part actually cecised. 
^ On the 13th of May, 18161, the Same comnusi^on* 
ers effected a treaty with the chiefs and warriors of 
the Sacs of Rock rirer, and the adjaeent country. 
The first article of this treaty provides, that, "'Die 
siacs of Rock river and the adjacent country, de 
hereby unconditionally assent to, recognize, re-es- 
tobKsh and confirm the treaty between the Unite* 
States of America and the unit^ tribes of Sacs 
and Foxes, which was concluded at SL Louis on. 
dae 3d November 1804, as well as all other contracts 
and agreemeo^, heretofore made between the Sae 
tribe and the United States.*' Under the 9th article 
of the treaty of Ghent, concluded 94th ^December 
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1814^ between the United States and Great Britain^ 
it was stipulated, that eadi party should put an end 
to IxMlian hosttU^s within their respective territory, 
and place die tribes on the same footing upon 
which they stood before the war. Under this pro- 
vision, the second article of the treaty with the 
Sacs of Rock river, i^pulated that they are placed 
upon the same foc^ing which ttiey occupied before 
the late war, upon tbe sing^ conditicm of their re- 
storing the property stolen by them, from the 
whites, subsequent to their notification that peace 
had been made. between die United States and 
Great Britain. 

Under the 9th article of the treaty of 1804, the 
United States agreed to estabUfli a trading-house 
to supply the Sacs and Foxes with goods at a more 
r^uK>nable rate than they had been accustomed to 
ipfocare them. On the third of September 1822, 
Maj. Thomas Forsyth, the U. S. Indian agent, made 
a treaty at Fort Aimstrong, with the chiefs, war. 
riors and head men of the 8acs and Foxes, by 
which, in consideration of the sum of one thoufiand 
dollars, they forever released the United States 
from all obligation a>ntained in said nindi artide 
of the treaty of 1804. 

On the fourth of August 1824, at Washington 
city, William Clark, Indian ag^it and sole com- 
missioner of the United Stc^s, effected a treaty 
with the Sacs and Foxes through their chiefs and 
head men, by which, for the sum of one thousand 
dollars per annum for ten years, tliey ceded all tfieir 
interest and title to any lands claimed by them 
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m die state oi'Missauri, which aJ^silnated^lymg and 
being between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers^ 
* axid a line running from the Missouri at the aitrance 
of Kansas river, iK>rth one hundred miles, to the 
north west comeic of the state of Missouri, and from 
thence east to the Mississippi. By this treaty, these 
tribes acknowledged the land east and south of the 
lines aboye described, so far as the Indians claim 
the same, to belong to the United States, and that 
none of their tribes shall be permitted to setde or 
hunt upon any part of it, after the first day of 
January 1826, without permission firom the Super^ 
intendent of Indian affairs. 

Upon the 19th of August 1835, William ClarK 
and Lewis Cass, Commissioners on behalf of the 
United States, concluded a treaty at Prairb du 
Ghien, in the territory of Michigan, with the chie£i 
and warriors erf" the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Meno 
minees, Chippewas, Ottawas, Pottawatamies, Sacs, 
Foxes and loways. The objects of this treaty were 
the restoration of peace among the Indian tribes, 
several of whom had been for some time waging 
war against each other; the settlement of boundary 
lines between these tribes respectively, and between 
them and the United States. The Commissioners 
:mcceeded in effecting a peace between the Sioux 
and Chippeways, and between the Sacs, Foxes and 
loways on the one part, and the Sioux on the othet; 
and also in adjusting the boundary lines of the ter- 
ntory of each tribe to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Under this treaty nothing wbb asked by the United 
States nor was any thing granted to them: the 
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character in which the governm^it presented itself, 
\kmig simply tbut of a pacificator. 

The cotieowse of Indians assembled at this coun-* 
eil w«© very great. About 3000 caEna ^ the coun- 
cil gr<Httid, clothed in their war dresses, and armed 
with bows, war-clubs and tomahawks. The Sacs 
and Foxes we*e the last to arrive, but were very 
imposing and warlike in their appeamnce when 
they reached the ground. They ascended the Mis- 
sissippi, to Frame du Chien, ia a. fleet of canoes, 
lushed t^^jether. They passed and repassed the 
town via a connected squadron, standing erect, in 
their canoes, in full dress, singing their war ^nga. 
Vj^n landing, they drew up in martijal order, as if 
m warlike defiance of their bitter enemies, the 
Sioux, who were encamped Bear the shore, and 
whp in turn shot back the fierce look of hostiUty 
upon their ancient foe. An ey^ witness desacribet 
this scene as one unique and singularly magnificent 
The . co^^^il was held under a ;^f>acious booth of 
^een boughs, and lasted for several day& Keokuk 
w^ preseni: on this occasion, as the head chief oi 
the SaoSfi and took ant active part in tho council; his 
courso being naavked by that n^deration and sound 
pohcy> for which h^ is eminently distinguished. 

In the early p^rt of the year 1828, the President 
of the United States, appointed Governor Cass and 
Colonel Pierre Me^ard^ to treat with certain tribes 
of Indians for the cession of what is called the 
" mineral region" lying on the Mississippi, south 
of the Wisconsin. The commissioners arrived at 
Gmen Bay late in the summer of that year, and on 
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Che S5th of August, made a lomporary ^agreement 
-with tfie Indians, by which the whites were allow- 
ed to occupy the country where the lead mines 
were worthed; and in the ensuing year a treaty was 
to be held with the Ladians for the purdiase of the 
mineral country: in the mean time, no white was td 
cross a certain line, described in said agreement^ 
to dig for ore; ^md finally the Indians were paid 
twenty thousand dollars m goods, for the treq[>asses 
already committed on their lands by the miners. 
This agreement was raufied by the President and 
senate of the United States on the 7th January, 
1829. Soon afler President Jackson came into 
ofiice in 1829, he appointed General McNeil of the 
army, to fill the place of Governor Cass in the said 
commisidon, which was to meet at St. Louis and 
under the agreement above described, proceed to 
Aie mineral region, to effect by treaty, its purchase. 
In consequence of some disagreement in opinion 
between these two commissioners, the President 
subsequently united with them, Caleb Atwater, 
Esq. of Ohio. They reached Prairie du Chien 
about the middle of July, wl^re they met deputies 
on the part of the Winnebagoes, Chippeways, Otto- 
was, Pottawatimies, Sioux, Sauks, Foxes and 
Menominees^ and on the first of August, a treaty 
w^as concluded for about eight millions of acres, ex- 
tending from the upper end of Rock island to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, from latitude 41'' 15' to lati- 
tude 43'' 15' on the MississippL Following the mean 
darings of the river the tract is about two hundred and 
forty miles from south to north. It extends, along 
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the Wisconsin and F<^ rirers from wesit to easi so as 
to give a pa83age across the coxmity itimi the Missit 
sippi to lake Michigan. At itm treaty Keokuk und 
Morgan> with two hundred warriors of the Sac and 
Fox tribes were present, axjd according to die state- 
ment of one of the commiasionersi rendered essential 
service to them,by intimidating the Win^bagoes, who 
from some dissatia&otion, threatened to assassinate 
the commissioners and those associated with thdm. 
On the 21st Sept 1832, after the conclusion of 
the Black Hawk war, (General Scott and Governor 
Reynolds condoded a treaty with the Sacs and 
Foxes, by which about six million acres of 
land were acquired, for whidi the tJnited Stales 
were to pay them the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
burs per annum for thirty years, to pay off tiie debts 
of the tribes and to support, at the discretioii of ths 
President, a black and gun smith amoi^ them. A 
reservaticoL was made of forty miles square, on the 
loway river in frivor of Keokuk, (since purchased,) 
including his village, as a reward for his fidelity to 
the United States. Bkaick Hawk, his son and the 
Prophet were to be held as hostages during the 
pleasure of the President. This is known as the 
^ Black Hawk purchase.*' The whole of the six 
millions lie upon the west 9tde of the'Missisappi and 
are included within the following boundaries: Be- 
ginning on the Mississippi river at the point where 
the Sac and Fox northern boundary line is ^sta1>> 
liahed, by the second arliple of the treaty of Prairie 
lies Chiens of 15th July, 1S30, strikes said river; 
ihenoe up said bouiKlary line to a point My miles 
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from the Mississippi^ measured on said line to th« 
nearest point on the Red Cedar of Iowa, forty miles 
from the Mississippi river; thence in a right line to a 
point ki the northern boundary of the slate of Mis- 
souri fifty miles measured on said boundary from 
the Mississippi river; thence by the last mentioned 
boundary to the Mississippi river, and by the west- 
ern shore of said river to the place of beginning* 

The Sac and Fox tribes are now residing on tlie 
west side of the Mississippi, and are living upon 
friendly terms with the United States. As a gen- 
eral remark, it may be said, that their intercourse 
with the United States has been of a pacific char- 
acter. They took no pjirt in the war of the Re- 
volution: they were not parties to the Indian dis^ 
turbances which terminated in the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795. Tecumseh and the Prophet fculed to 
enlist them in- their grand confederacy against the 
Americans, which was nearly broken up by the 
premature battle of Tippecanoe. The machinations 
of the British agents and traders, backed by the 
most hberal distribution of goods and fire arms, m- 
duced but a small party of them, not exceeding 
two hundred, to join the Britii^ standard in the late 
war with England. In the still more recent dis- 
turbance, on the frontiers of Illinois, called the 
<< Black Hawk war,*' but a portion of these tribes, 
took up arms against the United States, the great 
mass of them refusing to take amy pan in it; while 
Keokuk, their principal chief, exerted all his influ- 
ence to dissuade the << British Band" from engaging 
in so hopeless a contest 
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CHAPTER III. 

Biftfi of BTadI Hkitl — Earljr adventures — BattTes witii the Osagei ai>d 
C%«r6ltte»^DeKth of h\M hik^t-^Uittriew wUb Ltent^anf PHte^ 
At^k upon Fort Madisea — Joias tlbe Britia^ m Che late war''^ 
Marches Co lake Erie — Returns home after the attack upon Fort 
Ste{)ll«nio»— Sfttfdar of his adopted soa-^BaHle of the Sink-bofa 
■ear Cap ao Gris— Treatj of ^eaee ai PortBi^ det Sbox m 181 S. 

BtAOx Hawic is ft remarfcaMe instanc!® of ah 
imlrridiial, in no wise gifted with any mu^mmon 
pkjrsical) moffal or intellectual endowments, obtain* 
ingy by die force of eircumstances, the most extm- 
Qidinaly celebrity. Sin<^ the year 1831, his name 
has been fonuliarly kndwn io die people of the 
United States; arkl the terror, whieh for a brief 
perio4f it e)ieited tipon the frontiers of Illinois, Mis* 
soori and Indiana, was only surpassed by the curi- 
osity which pervaded every part of the union, to 
behold diisnotable chief of the woods, after he had 
been coficpiered, and was carried a prisoner of state, 
from the wilds of the West to the Atlantic sea- 
board. His tour through the United States, par- 
tfKik largely of the tiiuotiphal mardi of a successful 

tcro. In the munber of persons who flocked aroutKl 
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him, the honors vfaieh he reGeived were searcely 
less flattering than those awarded to the iUustrioiu 
Lafayette, while 1}ie «« nation's guest." In the one 
case there was curiosity alone, in the other^ enri- 
osity and graMtnde blended* To the casual obser^^ 
ver, the distinction between the two cases is not 
rery apparent. 

The causes whldi created a desire so unirersal, 
to behold this aboriginal chief, hare awak^aed a 
corresponding interest in the puWic mind, to learn 
more of his history, than was revealed in the events 
of the campaign of 183^2. To gratify this curiosity, 
is the object of the present volume. The author 
has carefully consulted all the sources of informa* 
tion,touclung the Kfe and character of Black Hawk, 
that were within his reach; and has studiously 
avoided the presentation of any fact which did not 
seem to be well authenticated. Should the incidents 
here narrated, in the life of this celebrated Indian, not 
prove as rich and amusing as might be antidpated, 
from the wide spread notoriety whicTi he has ob- 
tained, the work will still be found of some value* 
It presents in a connected form, and as the author 
trusts, with historic accuracy, one link in the great 
chain of political relations between the United States 
and the Indian tribes of North America. Every 
day is increasing the interest and magnitude of these 
relations, and any effort to preserve the facts with 
which they are associated, would seem to be worthy 
of public consideration. Black Hawk may die, his 
name be forgotten, and the smoke of his wigwam 
be seen no more, but the <* Black Hawk war'' wiB 
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long form a pa^e of deep interest, in the history ot 
this country. 

The .subject of this memoir is by birth a Sac> 
haying been bom at the principal Sac village, on 
Rocc River, in the year, as he himself states, 1767. 
His father's name wsus Py-e-sa, his grandfather's 
Na-na-ma-kee or Thunder. Black Hawk was not 
by birth a chief, but at the early age of fifteen, 
having distinguished himself by wmmding an 
enemy, he was permitted to paint and wear fea- 
thers; and was placed in the rank of the Braves. 
About the year 1783, he united in an expedition 
against the Osages, and had the good fortune to 
kill and scalp one of the enemy: for this act of 
youthful valor, he was, for the first time, permittted 
to mingle in the scalp-dance. This triumph was 
followed shortly afterwards by two more excursions 
against the same tribe. In the first. Blade Hawk 
was the leader of seven men, who suddenly attack- 
ed a party of one himdred Osages, killed one of 
them, and as Suddenly retreated without loss. This 
exploit, so far increased the number of his followers, 
that he soon afterwards started with a party of one 
hundred and eighty braves, and marched to an 
Osage village, on the Missouri; but found it desert- 
ed. Most of the party being disappointed, left 
their leader and returned home. Black Hawk, 
however, with but five followers, pursued the trail 
of the enemy, and after some days succeeded in 
killing one man and a boy; and, securing their 
scalps, returned home. In the year 1786, having 
recovered from the effect of his late unsuccessful 
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excursion, Black Hawk found himself once more at 
the head of two hundred braves, and again set off 
to avenge the repeated outrages of the Osages upon 
the Sac nation. Soon after he reached the enemy's 
country, he met a party about equal in number to 
his own. A battle ensued. The Osages lost near 
one hundred men, and Black HaWk nineteen. He 
claims, in the attack, to have killed five of the en- 
emy, with his own hand. This severe engagement 
had the effect, for some time, of keeping the Osages 
upon their own lands and arresting their depreda- 
tions upon the Sacs. This cessation of hostilities 
gave the latter an opportunity of redressing the 
wrongs which the Cherokees had conmiitted upon 
them, by murdering some of their women and diil- 
dren. A party was raised for this purpose, and 
met the Cherokees upon the Merrimack river, below 
St. Louis, the latter being most numerous. In this 
battle Py-e-sa, the father of Black Hawk was kill- 
ed. The Cherokees were compelled to retreat with 
the loss of twenty-eight men, the Sacs having but 
seven killed. Upon the fall of Py-e-sa, Black Hawk 
assumed the command and also took possession of 
the " medicine bag,'* then in the keeping of his father. 
Owing to the disasters of this expedition, and espe- 
cially the death of his father. Black Hawk, for the 
ensuing five years, refrained from all warlike oper- 
ations, and spent his time in fishing and hunting. 
At the end of this period, being about the year 1800, 
he made another excursion, against the Osages, a 
the head of about five hundred Sacs and Fota 
and a hundred loways, who had joined him 
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allias. After a long march tbej reached and de^ 
stroyed about forty lodges of the enemy, killing 
many of their bravest warriors, five of whom were 
riain by the leader of the invading army. In the 
year 1802, he terminated a severe and protracted 
campaign against the Chippewas, Kaskaskias and 
Osages, during which ^x or seven battles were 
fought and more than one hundred of the enemy 
killed* The following summer Black Hawk made 
one of his periodical vi^ts to St JLiOuis to see his 
Spanidi father, by whom he was well received. 
Upon his next visit to this Spanish dignitary, he 
found many sad and gloomy SBLcea, because the 
Uniited States were about to take possession of the 
town smd cou4»try around it ^^Soon after the 
Americans arrived/' says Black Hawk, ^< I took my 
band and went to take leave, for the last time, of 
our father* The Americans canxe to see him also« 
Seedng them approach, we passed out at one door^ 
as they ei^red at another — and immedmtely start- 
ed, in our canoes, for our village on Rock river — 
not liking the change any more thsm oxvr friends 
appeared to at St Louis. On arriving at our vil- 
lage, we gave the news that strange people had 
taken St Louis, and &at we should never see our 
Spanidli fiither again. This information made aL 
our people sorry. Sometime afterwards (1805) a 
boat came up the river with a young American 
chief (Lieutenant, afterwards Greneral Pike,) and a 
small party of soldiers. We heard of them, soon 
after he had passed Salt river. Some of our youi^ 
braves watched him every day, to see what sort of 
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people he had on t)oar4L It^e boat at k^igtb ar- 
riyai at Rod^ riTer, ajad die youi^ <duaf came on 
shore with his intefpreter^'--iiiaote $, speech, and gave 
vs some preseixts. We, in return^ presented bim 
^ith meat and suc^ pto^isionis euB we could spare. 
We were well pleased with the speech of Uie young 
ehirf. He gave us good advice; said our Amencaa 
father would txeat us weU. He presepted us an 
Ameriean flag, whidi was hoisted. He then re- 
quested us to pull ^>wn our Briti^ flag?, and give 
turn our Britidx fiiQd^«*^r(Wiang to s^ad us 
<9diers on his Tectum ^ St. Xxmis. This we dacUa- 
ed as we wifiied lo boire twpJatkersJ^ 

Sid^se^entlf to this period, the buHding of FoitC 
£dwards, near the head of ^ Pes Moy^o» fapUb» 
gave mueh uneosinen to IJM Sacs. Some of tbe 
chiefs and a party of thm &Hower9 wenit4<Hva to 
this pMnt, and had an interview with the wmr 
chief who had command of the -troofw ^ng0^;ed m 
constructing the fort Hie Indians becama «^s- 
fied and returned home* Not loi^ afterwards a 
party, of whidi Black Hawk was oiaie, detmrmfaieA 
to attack and take Fort Madison, standing v^ffm 
(be west side of the Missisnppi, above the moi^h 
of the Des Mojr«w, which was then gatirtaooed with 
about fifty men. T^elr spies having ase^rtaioad 
tiiat die troops mardied out of Ae fiMrt. every B3orB- 
ing to exercise, diey concealed fheoselves ueot 
it, with an agreement to fire Ufoa tbem when tiief 
2anie out. About sun rise, on tfie sioromg of llie 
proposed attack, the gate opened, and a yowig 
man made his appeacance, hut waa auffared i» 
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return without being molested. The gate was 
agam opened and foursoldieiscame out. They were 
followed by a fifth, who was instantly killed. The 
others then ran fot the fort, but two of them were 
shot down before they reached it. The Indians 
continued for two da3rs, shooting into the fort, and 
endearoringtosetfiretoit. Finding their efforts un- 
ayaiKng, they gave up the attadv and returned home. 
The period had now arrived when the difficiilties 
between this country and Great Britain, were to be 
settled by an appeal to arms. Some discontent hai 
"prevailed among the Sacs, in regard to the en- 
croachments of the Americans upon their hunting 
grounds^ Tliey, however, offered their services to 
the United States, to fight against the Briti:^, bnt 
their atkr was declined. They had not been as 
Hberally supplied with presents and goods at Fort 
Madis(m, as they had anticipated, and in the mean 
lime, the Brit^ agents had artfully fomented their 
discontent, and labored to win their ccmfidence by 
the most liberal distribution among them o[ goods 
and ardent spirits. Shortly after the dedaration.of 
war, Girty, a British trader, arrived at Rock island 
with two boats loaded with goods, and the British 
flag was hoisted. He informed the Indians that he 
hSd been sait to them by Colonel Dixon, with pre- 
sents, a large silk ilag and a keg of rum. The day 
after his arrival, the goods were divided among ^ 
"Indians, th(By promising to pay for tliem, in furs, ki 
ihe following spring; Ghrty informed Black Hawk 
that Colonel Dixon was then at Green Bay, with a 
large quantity of goods^ arms and ammumtion»and 
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was desirous that he idiould raise a party of wam- 
ors and join him. Black Hawk succeeded in col- 
lecting about two hundred braves, and soon reach- 
ed Green Bay, where he found Dixon encamped, 
with a large body of Indians, assembled from other 
tribes, who had been already furnished with cloth- 
ing and with arms. Black Hawk had an inter- 
view with Dixon, two other war chiefs and the in- 
terpreter. " He received me," says Black Hawk, 
"with a hearty shake of the hand, and presented 
me to the other chiefs, who shook my hand cordial- 
ly, and seemed much pleased to see me. After I 
was seated, Colonel Dixon said, "General Black 
Hawk, I sent for you, to explain to you, what we 
are going to do, and the reasons that have brought 
us here. Our friend Girty, informs us in the letter 
you brought from him, what has taken place. You 
will now have to hold us fiist by the hand. Your 
English father has found out that the Americans 
want to take your country from you, and has sent 
me and his braves to drive them back to their own 
country. He has likewise sent a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and we want all your warriors 
to join us. He then placed a medal round my neck, 
and gave me a paper, (which I lost in the late war,) 
and a silk flag, saying, " You are to command all 
the braves that will leave here the day after to- 
morrow, to join our braves near Detroit.*' 

On the following day, arms, clothmg, knives and 
tomahawks,were distributed to Black Hawk's band, 
and upon the succeeding morning, they started, in 

all near five hundred braves, to join the British ar 

4* 
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my. This was in August, 1812, stortly aiier. the 
surrender and massacre of the American troops 
M Chicago, which place they passed a few days af- 
ter it had been evacuated. Of the movements of 
Black Hawk during his connection with the British 
upon our north west, no satisfjaietory information 
lias been obtained. It appears that he was in 
two engagements, but seems not to have distin- 
guished hin»elf. The last of these was the attack, 
m August 1813, upon Fort Stephenson, tiien under 
the command of Major Croghstn. The gaUant de- 
fence of this post, and the fatal repulse given to the 
combined British and Indian forces, seem to have 
.disheartened Black Hawk; for soon afterwards, tir 
ed of successive defoatjs, and disappointed in not 
obtaining tiie " spoQs of victory,'' he left the army, 
wMi about twenty of his followers, ajid returned to 
his village on Rock riv^. It is probable that he 
would have remained neutral during the remain- 
der of the war, had it not been for one of 
those border outrages, which lawless and unprinci- 
pled white men but too often commit upon the 
Indians, under pretence of self defence or retalia- 
tion, often a m^e pretext for wanton bloodshed 
and muider. Previous to joining Colonel Dixon, 
Black Hawk had visited the lodge of an old friend, 
whose son he had adopted and taught to hunt. He 
was anxious that this youth should gQ with him 
and his band and join the British standard, but the 
feither objected on the ground that he was depea- 
dent upon his son for game; and, moreover, that he 
did not wish him to fight against the Americans 
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who ha4 always treated him kindly.. He had 
agreed to spend the foUowmg winter near a white 
settler, upon Salt river, one of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi which enters that stream below the 
Des Moyens, and intended to take his son with 
him. As Black Hawk was approaching bis village 
on Rock river, after his <ian^)aign on the lakes 
with Dixon, he observed a smoke rising from a 
hollow in the bluff of the stream. He went to see 
who was tiiere. Upon drawing near to the fire, he 
discovered a mat stretched, and an old man of sor- 
rowful aspect sitting under it, alone, and evidently 
humbling hinoself before the Great Spirit, by fast- 
ing and prayer. It proved to be his old Iriend, ^10 
father of his adopted scm. Black Hawk seated 
himself be^de him and inquired what had happen- 
ed, but received no answer, for indeed he seemed 
-scarcely alive. Being revived by some water, he 
looked up, reeogaized the friend of his youth, and 
in reply to BUck Hawk's second inquiry, said, in a 
feeble v<Hce, 

^' Soon after your departure to join the British, I 
descended the river with a small party, to winter at 
the place J told you the white man had requested 
me to come to. When we arrived, I found a fort 
built, and the white family that had invited me to 
come and hunt near jthem, had removed to it. I 
then paid a visit to the fort, to tell the white people 
that myself and little band were friendly, and that 
we wished to hunt in the vicinity of their fort 
The war chief, who commaaded it, told me that we 
snigbt hunt on ihe Illinois side of the Mississippi, 
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and no person -would trouble us. That the horse- 
men only ranged on the Missouri side, and he had 
directed them not to cross the river. I was pleased 
with this assurance of safety, and immediately 
crossed over and made my winter's camp. Game 
was plenty: We lived happy and often talked 
of you. My boy regretted your absence, and the 
hardships you would have to undei^o. We had 
been here about two moons, when my boy went 
out as usual to himt Night came on and he did 
not return. I was alarmed for his safety and pass 
ed a sleepless night. In the morning my old wo- 
man went to the other lodges and gave the alarm, 
and all turned out in pursuit. There being snow 
on the ground, they soon came upon his track, and 
after pursuing it some distance, found that he was 
on the trail of a deer, that led to the river. They 
soon came to the place where he had stood and fir« 
ed, and foimd a deer hanging upon the branch of 
a tree, which had been skinned. But here also 
were found the tracks of white men. 'Hiey had ta- 
ken my boy prisoner. Their tracks led across the 
river, and then down towards the fort. My friends 
followed them, and soon found my boy lying dead. 
He had been most cruelly murdered. His face was 
shot to pieces, his body stabbed in several places, 
and his head scalped. His arms were tied behind 
him.'' 

The old man ceased his narrative, relapsed into 
the stupor from which he had been aroused and in 
a few minutes, expired. Black Hawk remained by 
his body during the night, and next day buried it 
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Upon the peak of the bluff. Shocked at the criiel 
£a,te of Ids adopted son, and deeply touched by the 
mournful death of his old comrade, he was roused 
to vengeance against the Americans, and after re- 
maining a few days at the village, and raising a 
band of braves, prepared for offensive operations 
upon the frontiers. 

Having narrated to his band the murder of his 
adopted son, they began to thirst for blood, and 
agreed to follow Black Hawk wheresoever he 
might lead. The party consisted of about thirty. 
They descended the Mississippi in canoes to the 
place where Fort Madison had stood, but found it 
abandoned by the American troops and burnt 
Tliey continued their course down the river and 
landed near Cap au Gris, on the 10th of May, 
where they killed one of the United States Rangers, 
n^med Bernard, but were driven off by Lieutenant 
Massey, with a detachment from Fort Howard. 
The Indians, however, rallied in the woods, and on 
the 24th of May, a severe battle and of a character 
somewhat novel, was fought between the troops at 
Fort Howard, under Lieutenant Drakeford of the 
U. S. Rangers, and Black Hawk a«id his party. The 
former, in his official report of this engagement, 
says, 

"Yesterday, about twelve o'clock, five of our 

men went out to some cabins on the bluff, about 

one quarter of a mile below the fort, to bring a 

grind-stone. The backwater of the Mississippi, 

rendered it so they went in a canoe. On their re« 

turn they were attacked by a party of Indians, sup- 

H 
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pdsed to be dthmit fifty in nitmber; th^y killed and 
tomahawked three and wounded one mottally. 
While about this mischief, we gave lliem as good a 
fii*e from ft little below the fbrt^ as the breadth of 
tfie backwater would pettnil. Captain Craig and 
myself with about forty men, waded across the wa- 
ter and pursued them: in going about half a mile4 
we came on them and commenced a fire which con- 
tinue about one hour, part of which time at a dis- 
tance of forty steps, and no part of the time ftirther 
than a hundred and fifty steps: shortly after the 
commencement of the battle, we were reinforced 
by Captain Musick and twenty of his men ; the 
enemy now ran ; some made their escape, and others 
made to a sink-hole that Is m the battle ground, 
and from there they returned a most rapid fire; il 
being very dangerous, to approach nearer than 
fifty steps of the sink, we at length erected a breast- 
work, on the two wheels of a wagon, and resolved 
upon moving it up to the edge o( the sink, to fii-e 
from behind, down into the sink atid preserve us 
from theirs. We got the moving battery finished 
about sunset, and moved it up with a sufiicient 
number of men "behind it, whilst all other posts 
round were sufficiently guarded, in case they should 
be put to the route. 

"We had not moved to within less than ten steps 
of the smk, before they commenced t fire, which 
we returned at every opporttmity. Night came on 
and we Were obliged to leave the ground, and de- 
cline the expectation of taking them out witfiotil 
risking man for man, which we thought not a good 
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exchange on our sitl^, J>uri»g the time itf tb^ 
battle ano^er party of Ji^lmns comnfexiced a brisk 
fijre on the fort* Captain Graig was killedr ia the 
commemcement of the battle, L^ut. Edward Spears 
lit the movii^ of the breast work to the sink. Tha 
Biorning of the 25th we retiuned to the ground and 
found five Indians killed and the sign of a great 
naany wounded, that had been taken off in the 
night The ag^egate number of killed on our 
part is one 4;aptain, one third lieutenant, and five 
privates; three wounded,, one missing, one citizen 
ioUed and two wounded mortally/' 

Black Hawk states that but eighteen of his men 
were in the sfaik with him, and that they dug boleii 
in the sides of the bank, with their knives, \& pro- 
tect them from the fire of the Americans: Some of 
his warriors cemmeneed singing their death songs $ 
but he, several times called out to the enemy, if 
iHttve men, to come dowa and fight them^ He de- 
scribes the w^gon-battery, and its inefiiciency m 
dislodging them from their depressed but safe situ- 
\tion. His retreat to the sipk-^ole under the eir. 
I umstances, was a sound military movement. 
. Lieutenant Drakefbrd havii^ withdrawn his forces. 
Black Hawk and his party left their inlrenchment 
and returned by land, to their village. 

The tribes of Indians on the Mississippi, w^re 
notified in the early part of this year, 1815, that 
peace had been concluded between the United 
States and England. Most of those who had been 
engaged vpl the war, ceased hostilities. Black 
Hawk, however, and his band, and some of the 
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Pottawatamies, were not incUned to buiy the tomo- 
liawk. EveiTas late as the spring of 1816, they 
committed depredations. Some palliation for these 
outrages may be found in the fact, that tlie Biitisn, 
on the north-west frontier, long after they were 
oilcially notified of the peace, continued to excite 
the Indians to acts of violence against the United 
States; and, indeed, participated in them likewise. 
It was in the spring of this year that they captured 
tiie garrison at Prairie du Chien, and instigated 
Black Hawk and his party to attack soma boats, 
which were ascending the Mississippi to that point, 
with troops and provifflons. In this attack. Black 
Hawk was the leader. One of the boats was cap- 
tured and several of the crew killed. They were 
compelled to return, and dropped down to the fort 
at the mouth of the Des Moyens river. As a re- 
ward for their attack uponlhese boats, the British 
agents distributed rum among the Indians engaged 
in the affair, and joined with them in dancing and 
feasting 

In May, Blade Hawk and his party, having been 
again summoned by the Americans, to make 
peace, concluded to descend the Mississippi to 
Portage des Sioux, to meet the American commis- 
sioners who were there for that purpose. On the 
13th of May, 1816, a treaty of peace was signed by 
Clark, Edwards, and Choteau on behalf of the United 
States, and the chiefs and warriors of the Sacs of 
Rock river and the adjacent country. To this treaty 
Black Hawk was a party. It recognizes the validity 
of the treaty of St. Louis, of November 1804. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Blading of Fort Armstrong— The good Spirit of Rock isknd— DmIH 
of Black Hawk's cbildren—Toung Sac offers to die io place of liu 
brother^BIack Hawk's visit to Maiden— Whipped by some whitest- 
Whites settle at \fw village— Black Hawk's talk with Governor Coles 
and Judge Hall — Sale of the lands on Rock river— Indians ordered to 
remove — Agreement to remove for six thousand dollars — Memorial of 
the white settlers to Governor Reynolds— The Governor's letters to 
General Clark and General Gaines— The latter leaves JeffBrson Bar- 
racks with six companies of the United States troops for Rock Island^ 
His interview with Black Hawk — Calls upon the Governor of Illinois 
for militia — ^The Indians abandon then* village — treaty of peace raads 
with them — Official letters to the war department — Summary of th« 
causes which brought on this disturbance — Black Hawk's attempt to 
form an alliance with other tribea. 

Prom the treaty of peace, between the United 
States and the Sac Indians of Rdck river, in 1816, 
to the commencement of hostilities between diese 
parties in 1832, the life of Black Hawk seems to 
have been quiet and monotonous, occasionally re- 
lieved by a warlike excursion, but generally spent 
in hunting, throughout the winter, and in loitering 
about his village, during the snnuner. Such, m- 
deed, is the life of most Indians. Having no intel- 
lectual pursuits and little desire for the acquisition 
of property, beyond the supply of their immediate 
wants, they have in reality but two sources of 
excitement — war and the chase. They take no 
ntterest in the domestic affiiirs of their families, 
have little taste for i\^e pursuits of agricultule, and, 
if not engaged in hostile excursions, in following the 
deer, or in trapping the beaver, they sink into list- 
less inactivity. It is highly probable that many of 

their wars are undertaken, more for the gratifica- 
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tion of that love of excitement, which is an inde 
structible element of the human mind, than from 
any constitutional proneness to cruelty and bloods 
shed. They need both physical and intellectual 
excitation, and having none of the resources which 
mental and moral oulture throws open to civilised 
man, they seek it in making war upon each other 
or upon the wild animals which share with them 
the woods and the prairies. 

Subsecjuently to the treaty of 1816, and perhaps 
m that year, the government of the United States 
built Fort Armstrong, upon Rock Island, in the 
Mississippi river, and but a few miles from the vil- 
lage where Black Ha^k and his band resided. Hiis 
PA^a3mr% though not actually opposed, was by no 
Queans acceptable to them. They probably did nol 
r^lifih the gradual advances upon tl*em, of the 
white population; but they entertaiiied, moreover, 
a fi^^ial regard for this beautiful islaad, which is 
justly confsid^ed om of the finest in the whole ex- 
tei^t of the Missis^ppi. It is fertile, and produces 
many varieties of nut^ and fruits, and being in the 
rapidfi of the stieam» the waters which lave its 
shores, yield an abundance of excellent fislu In ad-, 
duion to all this, they have a traditionary belief, that 
the island was the favorite residence of a good 
spirit which dwelt in a cave in the rocks on which 
Fort Armstrong now stands. This spirit had often 
beeii seen by the Indians, but after the erection of the 
Fort, alarnaed by the noise and intrusion of the white 
ni^n, it spread its beautifril, swan-like wings, and 
disappeared. During the year 1317, <he Sacs sent 
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mX some warriors agjajfl^ tbe Sioux, apd m^n^i^f^i^A 
iu killing several of theq^, bvt Black Hawk was noit 
of -the p^rty. Abpul tbi^ tpioe, his eldest son ]^« 
eofBd s^ diec), and wijthin a short period afier^ 
wards, be lost hfis youngest daugiit^. Ttus aflUo 
tion seems to have mode a dec^p in[iprt9Ssioii i^on 
him; and acc(»ding to a custom QosusaQH among 
the Indians, he blamed his faoe^ and &r the en»i 
ing two ye^rs lived at home, in sctduai^n, drinkmf 
water at nud-day, a^d eating boiled oom but spatv 
ingly,in the evening. In the winter of 181 9-j^ 
there was a disturbai^ee between the Sac« md lo* 
ways, one of Hie latter having killed a young matt 
belonging &e fi^rmer. Under ^ agr^ement^of 
a late conncil between thes^ two ^bes, the ^ cust 
torn of aliasing the firi^Eid^ of one who had beett 
killed, by presents, had been abolisbad, and ea^ 
party had promised, that in foture, the murdei^ 
should be surrendered up, that he might be puniflb* 
ed with death, h party of Saes, of whk^ ]%a(dc 
Hawk was^one, agreed to vi^t the loway village 
on this occasion, and when about to <kpaft, called 
at the lodge oi the young xsmi who had committed 
the outrage, to take him along. He was sick, but 
still ready to aocompany them. His bfother inier- 
f4wed, and insisted that he was too unwell to tmv^ 
el; that he would hin^elf go and die in his place, 
and finally s^ off with the party. On the seventh 
day, they reached the loway village. They dis* 
mounted a short dii^ance &om it, and bid &reweU 
lo their young brave, who went eahnly jforwardst 
alone, singing his deatii-song, asid seated hims^ it^ 
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tiw mid^ of the lodges. One of the loway diieft 
w^t out to Black Hawk, trho told him the brother 
bad come in the place c^ the young man that had 
committed the murder, 1^ being sick. Black Hawk 
and his party, now mounted their horses and set off 
on their return; and casting their eyes towards the 
TiHage, saw the loways, armed with spears and 
dubs, gathering around the young prisoner. At 
night the returning party, haying stopped and 
idndied a fire, were suddenly alarmed by the 
tramping of horses. They immediately stood to 
their arms, but were soon relieved, by finding, in- 
stead of a foe, their young brave, unhurt and in the 
possession of two horses. They ascertained that 
the loways, at first threatened him with instant 
death, but finally, changing their purpose, had 
given him something to eat, smoked the pipe with 
him, and presenting him with two horses, bid 
him return home in safety. The generous conduct 
of the loways is deserving of praise, but the genu- 
ine afieoticm of this young brave, in nobly volun- 
teering to die in place of his sick brother, presents 
one of those rare cases of self-devotion, whic^ 
Aould be held in ren^imbrance. 

In the following autumn. Black Hawk and some 
ef his band went on a visit to their British father at 
Maiden and received presents fronv him. A medal 
was given to Black Hawk for his fidelity to the 
British in the late war, and he was requested to 
come up annually, to that place, with his band, 
wd reodve such presets, as had been promised 
tfiem by Colonel Dixon, when they joined the 
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English forces. Iliese visits were regularly made, 
it is believed, from that time down to the year 1832. 
It is owing to this circumstance that Black Hawk's 
party has long been known by the appellation of 
the "British Band.'* 

In the winter of 1822, Black Hawk and his par 
ty, encamped on the Two-rivers, for the purpose 
of hunting, and while there was so badly treated 
by some white men^ that his prejudices against the 
Americans were greatly [Strengthened. He was 
accused of having killed the hogs of some settlers, 
who, meeting him one day in the woods, wrested 
his gun from his hands, and discharging it in the 
air, beat him so severely with sticks that for several 
nights he was unable to sleep. They then return- 
ed him his gun and ordered him to leave the neigh- 
borhood. Of the perpetration of this outrage, there 
is little doubt, while the fact of Black Hawk's 
having committed the offence charged upon him, 
rests, at best, upon suspicion. Supposing him to 
have been guilty, and the supposition is at vari- 
ance with the whole tenor of his intercourse with 
the whites, it was on their part, one of those brutal 
appeals to club law, which are but too often prac- 
tised towards the Indians ; and which, when 
avenged by them, not unfrequently brings upon 
their nation, the power and the arms of the United 
States. 

The ensuing summer, the expediency of a remo 
val of the whole of the Sacs and Foxes, to the west 
side of the Mississippi, was urged upon them by 
the agent at Fort Armstrong. The principal Fox 
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chief, as well as Keokuk, assented to the removal 
The latter sent a messenger through the vUk^ in* 
formii^ the Indians diat it was the wish of their 
great Father, the President, that they should re« 
move, and he pointed out the loway river as pre- 
senting a fine situation for ibeii new village. There 
was a party, however, among the Sacs, made up 
principally of the << JBritish Band,'' who were de- 
cidedly opposed to a removal; and they called up- 
on their old leader. Black Hawk, for his opinion on 
the quei^on. He took the ground that the land on 
^hich their village stood had never been sold; that 
the Americans had, therefore, no right to insist up- 
on the measure, and that as a matter of poUcy he 
was opposed to it. The old man was probably 
swayed in his decision by another cause. He felt 
that his power in the tribe was waning before the 
rising popularity of Keokuk. Here was a questicm 
an which their people differed in opinion. By 
placing himself at the head of one of the parties, 
he might recover his influence, or at least sustain 
himself against the overshadowing ascendancy of 
his rivaL He had an interview with Keokuk to 
see if the matter could not be adjusted with the 
President, by giving him other. lands in exchange 
for those on which their village stood; and the lat- 
ter promised to see the great chief at Su Louis, on 
the subject. During the following winter, while 
Black Hawk and his party were absent on a hunt- 
ing expedition, several white families arrived at 
their village, destroyed some of their lodges and 
XHiunenced making fences over their corn-fields. 



filack Hawk upon heating of this moreme^ 

promptly returned to ^ock river, and foimd bte 

own lodge occupied by the whites. He went to 

Fort Armstrong and complained to the interpret€tv 

the agent being aibsent. He crossed the Miefiisaipipi 

end tmvelled several days to converse with the 

Winnebago sub-agent, who •concurred with the in^ 

^rpreij&r in advising the Saics to remove to Keo*> 

kuk's senlement on the loway. He then visited 

the prophet, Wabokieshiek, or Whke4aDud, whose 

opinions were held in much respect by the Sacs and 

Winnebagoes. He urged Black Hawk not to remove, 

but to persuade Keokuk and his party to return to 

Rock river, assuring them that K they remained 

quietly at their village, the whites would not venture 

to disturb them. He then rejoined his hunting party, 

atid in the spring when they returned to their vU 

tege, they found the white settlers i^ill there, and 

that the greater part of their corn-fields bad been 

fmclosed by fences. About that time Keokuk visit 

ed Rock river and endeavored to persuade the re* 

mainder of the Sacs to follow him to the loway. 

lie had accomplished nothing with the great chief 

at St. Louis, in regard to their remaining at their 

village, and as a matter of poKcy, that peace might 

oe preserved, he was warmly in favor of Ae pro* 

posed removal. Black Hawk considered it an act 

of cowardice to yield up their village and the graves 

of their fathers, to strangers, who had no right to the 

soil, and the breach between Keokuk and himself 

xras widened. 

The Aviiite immigrants continued to increase, and 

5 I 
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flf0 9aQ T3l8|[e was the great paint of altractioti k0 
Ihem. It tra3 situated <m the neck of land foni«ed 
1^ ihe jcmctioa of Bock riyer with the Mississippi, 
mftd hftd been the cbief tallage of the tribe for sixty 
c^ sevei^t J years. ^ Their woidco^ had broken the 
sqilaee of the aur roiux^ting prairie with their hoea^ 
and enclosed with a kind of flimsy pole fenee, many 
^()9^ whicii were ann^ly cultivated by thei9,in tb^i 
Wf^^ of com, beans, potato^ and squaahea They 
bid abo ^cfcted several humohed houses of various 
fUmeti^icnis, sonne probably an htmd^^ feet in 
Ie9g4i by forty or fifty broad; which were construc- 
ted, of poles and forks, arranged so as to form a 
Ip^d of frame, which was th^i enclosed with the 
^k <^ tepees, which, being peeled off and dried iin* 
i»Sk weight for the porpose of keeping it expand* 
eif waa afterwards eonfined to the walls and roof 
^y maana of coids, composed of the bark of other 
If9^ This indeed is a delightful spot;--on the 
il!9flb*Tf ^ rolls the naajestio Mississippi, while the 
da^k fo^e^ which clothe tHe numerous islands of 
Koek ipver,with its several rippling streams on the 
aoalh-east, form a delightful contrast, which is ren* 
i^s^jspd still aiore pleariijig from the general declivity 
qyf the surrounding country, as it sinks gradually 
away tQ tM ^res <^ these rivers. This ancient 
viUs^fe iiad literally become the grave-yard of the 
nation. Scarcely an individual coidd be found in 
tbewhoie nation, who had not deposited the re- 
mains of some relative, in cm: near to this place. 
Thither the mother, with mournful and melancholy, 
i/mifj anuoally pepaixed to pay a tribute of reiqpeet 
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Co her departed of^ring; while tte weeping sistexti 
and loud lamentijDg widows, joined the processioa 
of grief; scttQetimes, in accordance with their own 
feelings, no doubt, but always in pursuance of an 
estaUished custom of thmr nation, from time inune- 
noorial. On these occasions dsey carefiUly clear 
away every spear of grass or other vegetable, whida 
they find growing near the giave, and make such 
repairs as may be thought necessary* 'Hiey also 
carry to the grave some kind of fijod, which they 
leave there for the spirit of the deceased: and before 
diey conclude these ceremonies, they often, in a 
very melancholy and lamenting mood, acUress die 
dead, enquiring how they fare, and who, or whelfaer 
any'one performs for them tt^ kind of&ces of moth- 
er, sister or wife; together with many oth^ en- 
quiries which a frantic imagination may happen to 
suggest Hiis being one of the most important re- 
Kgious duties, is scrupulously observed by all the 
better class of this people."* 

llie whites who establiebed themselves at this 
place, in violation of the laws of coi^ess, and the 
provisions of the treaty of 1804, committed various 
aggressions r-pon the Indians, such as destroying 
flieir com, killing their domestic animals, and whip- 
ping the women and children. They carried wiiik 
them, as artides of traflfe, whiskey and other intox- 
icating liquors, and by distributing them in the 
tribe, made drunkenness and scenes of debauchery 
common. Black Hawk and the other chiefs of the 

* Clifoiiiclef<^theNoT& American QaragWyNa 4. pttg«08L 
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band, remonstrated against these encroachments^ 
and especially in regard to the introduction of spiri- 
tuous liquors among their people: and, upon one oc- 
casion, when a white man continued, opeidy, to 
sell whiskey to them, the old chief, taking with him 
one or two companions, went to his house, rolled 
out the barrel of whiskey, broke in the head, and 
emptied its contents upon the ground, in presence 
of the owner. This was done, as he alleges, from 
the fear that some of the white persons would be 
killed by his people when in a state of intoxication. 
Thus things wore on until 1827. During that win- 
ter, while the Indians were making their periodical 
hunt, some of the whites, in the hope of expediting 
their removal to the west side of the Mississippi, 
set on fire, in one day, about forty of their lodges, a 
number of which were entirely consumed. When 
the Indians returned in the spring and demanded 
satisfaction for the destruction of their property, 
they were met by new insults and outrages. 

In the smnmer of 1829, Black Hawk happened 
to meet, at Rock island, with the late governor 
Coles, of whom he had heard as a great chief of 
Illinois, in company with <^ another chieP' as he 
calls him — Judge HalL Having failed in his ap- 
peals to the Indian agents, for redress of the griev- 
ances of his people, he determined to apply to these 
two chiefs, on the subject, and accordingly waited 
upon them for that purpose. 

<< He spoke of the indignity perpetrated upon 
himself, (his having been beaten with sticks by the 
whites,) with the feeling that a respectable person 
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t^moBg US would have showu under such circum 
stances; and pointing to a black mark on Jus face, 
said that he wore it as a symbol of disgrace. The 
customs of his nation required, that he should 
arenge the wrong that he had received, but he 
diose rather to submit to it for the present than 
iuTolve them in a war. And this was the only al- 
t^matiye, for if an Indian should kill, or even strike 
a white man, the aggression would be eagerly seiz* 
ed upon and exaggerated; the whole frontier popu- 
lation would rush to war, and the Indians would 
be hunted from their houses like wild beasts. He 
spoke of the intrusion upon their fields, the destruc- 
tion of their growing corn, the ploughing up of the 
graves of their fathers, and the beating of their 
women; and added, << we dare not resent any of 
these things. If we did, it would be said that the 
Indians w^re disturbing the white people, -and 
troops would be sent out to destroy us.-^' We en- 
ciuired, " why do you not represent these things to 
our government ? — ^the President is a wise and a 
good ruler, who would protect you.'* " Our great 
fiither is too fer off, he cannot hear our voice." 
" But you could have letters written and ^ent to 
hinou'' " So we could,*' was his reply, " but the 
white men would write letters, and say that we 
told lies. Our great father would not believe an 
Indian, in preference to his own children.*'* Black 
Hawk in reference to this interview, says, "Nei- 
ther of them could do any thing for us; but both 
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evidently appeared very aorry. It wonkl ghre 
great pleasure at all times, to take these two dueft 
by the hand.'* 

Under the seventh article of the treaty made at 
St. Louis in 1804, it is provided ttia^^aslotigasthe 
lands which are now ceded to the United Slates re- 
main their property, the Indians^ beloiiging to the 
said tribes, shall enjoy the priv Jege of living and 
hunting upon them.*' It was not until the year, 
1829, that any part of the lands upon Rock river, 
were brought into market by the United States. It 
follows as a matter of course j that all the white 
settlers upon them prior to this period, were tres- 
passers, being there in violation of the laws of Con* 
gress, and the provisions of the treaty. Although 
the frontier settlements of Dlinois, had not approach- 
ed within fifty or sixty miles of Rock river, and the 
lands for a still greater distance around it, had not 
been offered for sale, yet in thk year, government 
was induced to make sale of a few quarter sections, 
at the mouA of Rock river, including the Sac vil'^ 
lage. The reason for this uncalled for measure, k 
obvious — ^to evade the provisions of the foregoing 
treaty of cession, and create a pretext for the im- 
mediate removal of the Indians to the west side of 
the Mississippi. 

In the spring of 1830, when Black Hawk and his 
band returned from their annual hunt, to occupy 
their lodges, and prepare as usual for raising their 
crop of vegetables, they found, that the land in and 
around their village, had been brought into marhBt, 
and thai their oldihend, the trader at Rock Island 
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had purliascd a eoittiderabie patt of it Steidi 
Hawk^ greatly dist«Hrbed at thi^ new oonditi^ ^ 
things, s^ppealed lo th^ agenl at that plaoe, vbD in^ 
fenned him, that the lands havii^ been soM by 
government to individuate, he and his |>alrty had no 
longer any right Do remain t^ion them^ Bladt 
Hawk was still nnwillmg to assent %o a femoval, 
and in the course of the stunmer^ he vimted Maiden 
to consult his Brii^sh fath^w on the subject, and re^* 
tmned by Detroit to see the great American cttte^ 
G<^vemor Cass, tteisading there. Both of tbe«e per<- 
sons told him that if the Indians had not sold thek 
lands and would remain quietly upon them, tfaqr 
would not be disturbed. Black Hawk> aetkig upoa 
the assumption that the land on whidi ttoir villkge 
tttood, never had been legally sold to the 
sSkates, returned faotioe determined to keep 
of it. It was late in the fall when he arrived: bii 
people had gone to Iheir huntii^ grounds for Um 
winter and he followed them. They nrade an vsaih 
successful hunt and the season passed off in g^oom. 
£eokuk again exerted his inflitence to induoe them to 
desert Black Hawk and remove to the loway. Skheh^ 
however^ was their attaehment to their &vorite vib> 
(age, Uiat the whole band retenrad to it in the spring 
of 1831. The agent at Rock island forthwith notified 
them that if they did not remove from the land^ 
troopis would be sent by the United States to drivd 
them off. Blade Hawk sajrs^ he had a conferenee^ 
about this time, with the trader at Rock Island^ 
who enqnired of him, if some t^tns eould not be 
made, upon whieh he and his palrty would agnx n^ 
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iom^e to Che west mde of the Mi^issippd. To ikm 
lie sefdiedy fths^ if his great father voiild do justice 
to them and make Uie proposition, they would rew 
move. He was asked by the trader, << if the gresit 
chief at St. Louis wouM give six thousand dollars^ 
to purchase provisions and odier articles^'' if he 
wmild give up peaceably and remove. To tiiis he 
agreed. The trader accordingly sent a message to 
the eigeDt at St. Louis, that Bteiek Hawk, and his 
whole band, could be removed for the sum of six 
thousand dollars^ but the answer was, that nothing 
would be given, and that if they did not remove 
immediately, an armed force would be sent to 
•ompel them. 

The squaws bad now planted their com, and it 
was beginning to grow, when; the whites agam 
eommenced ploughing it up. Hack Hawk at last 
cteterknined to put a stop to these aggressions upon 
Us people, and accordingly garve notice to those who 
were perpeli*ating them, that they must remove, 
idrthwith, from his village. In the mean time, after 
the return of the Indians, whidi took place in April, 
e%ht of the white settlers united in a memorial to tlie 
Executive of the state of Illinc»% in which they set 
fordi that the Sac Indians of Rock river had << threat-* 
Moed to kill them;^ that they had acted in a most out- 
rageous manner; threw down their f^ces, turned 
horses into their corn-fields, stole their potatoes, say- 
mg the l€md txms theirs emd that they had not sold 
>/,^-«lthough said deponents had piirdiased the land 
of the United States^ government: levehed deadly 
weapons at the citizens, and on some occasicms hurt 
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said dtizens for attempting to prevent the destruc- 
tion of their property," Ac. &c. The memorial con- 
cludes with the still more startling outrage, that the 
said Ii^ans went << to a house, rolled out a barrel 
of whi^ey and destroyed it.'* One of these eight 
afflicted memorialists, swore the other seven to the 
truth of their statements, and with an earnest prayer 
for inffliediate relief, it was placed before his Ex- 
cellency, on the 19th of May. 

Tliis long catalogue of outrages, backed by other 
memorials, and divers rumors of border depreda- 
tions, committed by « General Black Hawk" and his 
« BritL^ Band," called into immediate action the 
patriotism and official power of the Governor. Un- 
der date of Bellville,vMay 26, 1831, he writes to the 
superintendent of Indian affairs, G^ieral William 
Clark, at St Louis, that in order to protect the citi- 
zens of Illinois, which he considered in a i^te of 
<< actual invasion,'^ he had called out seven hundred 
militia to remove a band of Sac Indians, then re- 
siding at Rock river, and he pledges himself to the 
superintendent, that in fifteen days he will have a 
force in tbe field, sufficient to << remove them dead 
or alivej over to the west side of the Mississippi.^' 
But to save all this disagreeable busmess, his Ex- 
cellency suggests to General Clcurk that perhaps a 
request from him to these Indians, to remove to the 
west side of the river, would effect the object of 
procuring peace to the citizens of the state. The 
letter concludes with the magnanimous declaration 
that there is no disposition on the paft of the people 
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of the itate of IlUiiois to injure theso uufortuimteip 
ddnded savages, ^ if they will let us alone/' 

General Clark, under date of St Louis, 28 May, 
1831, acknowledges the receipt of the above letter* 
and says, that he had already made every effort in 
his power, to get all the Indians who had ceded 
their lands to remove. 

On the same day, 28A May, 1S31, Governor 
Reynolds writes to General Gaines, then at St 
Louis, that he had received information that Black 
Hawk and his band had invaded the state of lUi^ 
uois; and that he had called ooi seven hundred 
troops to meet them. General Gaines, on the 29th 
of May, replies to his Excellency that he had or« 
didred six companies of United States troops from 
Jefferson Barracks to Rock Island, and that they 
would be joined by four other companies bom 
Prairie des Chiens, making in all ten companies; a 
force which he deem^ sufficient to repel the in 
vasion and give security to the frontier: That if th^ 
residue of the Sacs and Foxes, or other tribes 
shoiild unite with the band of Black Hawk, he 
would call on his Excellency for some militia, but 
did not then deem it necessary. 

On the 30th of May, the troops, accompanied by 
General Gaines, left Jefferson barradcs, m a steam 
boat, for Fort Armstrong; and upon the 7th of. 
June, the commanding general held a council on 
Rock island, at which Black Hawk and some of 
his braves were jHresent Keokuk, Wa-pel-lo and 
other chiefs from the west side of the Mississii^i 
were also in attendance. When the council was 
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opened, (General Gaioes rose and -stated that the 
President was displeased with the refbsal of the 
Saes of Rock rirer, to go to the right bank of the 
Mississippi, that their great £itther wanted only thai 
whkh was reasonable and right, and insisted that 
they should remove. Black Hawk replied, in su1> 
stance, that the Sacs had never sold their lands and 
were determined to hold on to their village. Gen 
eral Graines inquired, ^ who is Black Hawk ? Is he 
a chief ? By what right does he appear in council ?'' 
No reply was. made; Black Hawk arose, gather 
ed his blanket around him, and stalked out of the 
council room. On the following morning he wa9 
again in^his seat, and when the coimcil was opened, 
he arose and said, << My father, you inquired yes* 
terday, <<who is Black Hawk? why does he sit 
among the chiefs ?^' I will tell you who I am. 
I am a Sac, my feither was a Sac — I ^am a warrior 
and so was my father. Ask those young men, who 
have followed me to battle, and they will tell you 
who Black Hawk is — provoke our people to war, 
and you will learn who Black 'Hawk is.'^ He iben 
sat down, and nothing more was said on the sub* 
ject. The result of this conference was, that Black 
Hawk refused to leave his village, and that General 
Gaines informed him and his party, if they were 
Dot on the West sid^of the Mississippi witiiin a few 
days, he should be compelled to remove them by 
force. The General anxious, if possible, td effect 
the object without bloodshed, deemed it expedient 
to increase his forces, that the Indians might be in* 
timidated, and thus induced to submit; or, in case 
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of a resort to hostile measures, that he might be 
fully prepared to act with efficiency. He according- 
ly called upon tiie Governor of Illinois for some 
militia, to co-operate with the United States' troops 
under his command. On the 25th of June, (gover- 
nor Reynolds, and General Joseph Duncan with 
1600 mounted mililiam^i, principally volunteers, 
readied Rock river. On the morning of the 26th, 
General Gaines with his combined forces, took pos- 
session of the Sac village without firing a gun or 
finding an Indian; the whole party, with their 
wives and children, having crossed over the Missis- 
sippi ihe previous night. On the following day 
they were found on the weSt bank of that stream, 
encamped under the protection of a white flag. 

On the 30th of June, General Gaines and Gover- 
nor Reynolds signed a treaty of capitulation and 
peace, with Black Hawk, Pa-she-pa-how, Wee- 
sheat, Kah-ke-ka-mah, and other chiefs and head 
men of the British band of Sac Indians, and their 
old allies of the Winnebago, Pottawatamie and 
Kickapoo nations. The preamble to this treaty is 
. worthy of preservation. It is in these words. 

"Whereas, the British Band of Sac Indians, 
have in violation of the several treaties, entered 
into between the United States and the Sac and 
Fox nations, in the year 1804, 1816 and 1825, con- 
nnued to remain upon and to cultivate the lands 
on Ro(ik river, ceded to the United States by said 
treaties, after the said lands had been sold by the 
United States, to individual citizens of Illinoiis and 
other states: and wl^reas the said British Band of 
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Sac Indians, in order to sustain their pretensions to 
continue upon said Rock river lands, have sussmm* 
ed the attitude of actual ho^ity towards the Uni- 
ted States, and have had the audacity to drive citi- 
zens of the state of Illinois from their homes, des- 
troy their com, and invite many of their old friends 
of the Pottawatamies, Winnebagoes, and Eicka- 
peos, ta unite with them the said British band of 
Sacs, in war, to prevent their removal from said 
lands: and whereas many of the most disorderly 
of these several tribes of Indians, did actually join 
the said British band of Sac Indians prepared for 
war against the United States, and more particular, 
ly against the state of Illinois; from whidi purpose 
they confess nothing could have restrained them, 
but the apprehension of force far exceeding the 
combined strength of the said Irtish Band of Sac 
Indians, with such of their aforesaid allies, as had 
actually joined them; but being now convinced 
that such a war would tend speedily to annihilate 
them, they have voluntarily abandoned their hos- 
tile attitude and sued for peace/^ Therefbre,> &c. 

The first article stipulates that peace is granted 
by the United States to the British Band of Sac In- 
dians — the second that they are required to submit 
to the chiefi of the Sac and Fox nations, who reside 
on the west side of the Mississippi — the third that 
the United States guaranty to them the integrity 
of their lands west of that river under the treaties 
of 1825 and 1830 — ^the fourth that the said British 
Band shall not trade with any nation but the Uni- 
ted States — that the United States have a right to 
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establish military posts and roads withm tbor 
oouatry^^tke sixth that the chiefs and bead men <i£ 
the Sac and Fox naticms sbaH cnferoe the provis 
ions of this treaty — and finally that permanent 
peace and friendship be established between the 
United States and the said British Baiid of Sac fab. 
dians^ and that the latter are not to rc^axm to the 
east side of tiie Mississippi without the pemnsston 
of the former. 

The commandmg General, under date oi sixdi of 
July, IS3I, informs tiie war department, that,<< The 
mounted yohmteers, the regulus, two pieces oi ar* 
cilery, and some mnsquetry and riflemen^ induce^ 
tile Indians to abandon tiie rilbge before our arrir-* 
al, without firing a gtm. Deserted by tbdbr alUes, 
this disorderly band was left akme to sedk security 
m a speedy flight to the rig^ bank of the Missismp- 
pi, where they wete found the next day, under the 
protection of a white flag.'' 6ovenK»r Reynolde 
in his official dei^Mttch to the same department, u&* 
der date of Belleville. lU. 7^ July 1331, says: 

''The Indians with some exceptions, from Can- 
ada to Mexico, along the nortiieni frontier of the 
United States, are more hostile to the whites, than 
at any other period since the last warf particulariy 
the band of Sac Indian^^ usually and truly called the 
^ Britii^ Band," became extremely unfiriendly to 
the citizens. of Illinois and others. This band had 
determined for some 3rears past to retnain at all 
hazards, on certain lamis wKidi had b^n purchased 
oy the United States, and afterwards some of them 
sold tx> private individuals by the general govemp- 
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ment. They also determined to drire off the cill* 
2ens fjrom this disputed territory. In order to eStsci 
this object, they committed Tarions outrages on the 
persons md property of the citizens of this state. 
That this band might the more effeotnally resist alt 
force that Tvould be employed against them, they 
treated with many other tribes to combine together 
for the purpose of aiding this British Band to con- 
tinue in possesion of the country in question.'* 
General William Clark, the Indian agent at St. 
Louis, in his official communication to the depart- 
ment, says, "The disaffected Sacs were depending 
for an increase to their number from the discontent- 
ed parts of the Kickapoos, Pottawatamies and 
Winnebagoes,'' and that they exhibited a daring 
opposition, &c. &c. 

From the tone and pomposity of these docu- 
ments, commencing with Governor Reynold's an- 
nunciation to General Clark, that Illiliois was in a 
state of " actual inyasion,'' and ending with the let- 
ters to the war department, just cited, it might ap- 
pear, to one not familiar with the fects in the case, 
that a powerful confederacy of warlike Indians, at 
ter years of secret preparation, had made a sudden 
and Bold descent upon the state of Illinois, and 
were about to carry war and desolation throughout 
the frontiers — ^to make the heavens lurid with the 
conflagration of dwelling houses, and the air reson- 
ant with the wails of women and children sinking 
beneath the murderous tomahawk: and, that this 
banded horde of northern savag'^, had been suc- 
cessfully met, captured or disperseiT, by the patriot- 
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ism, valor and overwhelming power of the com^ 
bined army of the United States and the militia of 
Illinois! And yet, will it be credited by posterity, 
that this ^ actual invaaon" of the state, fierce and 
appalling as it has -been represented, consisted 
simply in tliis: a part of the Sac tribe of Indians, 
residing within the boundaries of Illinois, at their 
village on Rock river, where they were bom and 
had lived all their lives, refused to give up their 
oom*fields to some white men, who had purchased 
the same, tinder a sale made by the government of 
the United States for the purpose of a technical 
evasion of one of its own treaties. In short, thus 
fer, it was little more than a ne^hborhood quarrel 
between the squaws of the "British Band" of In- 
dians, and a few white settlers, — most of whom 
were there in violation of the laws of the country 
— about the occupancy of some corn-fields, which, 
from time inmiemorial, had been annually cultivat- 
ed by the Indian women. Black Hawk became 
excited by these outrages, as he deemed them, up- 
on the rights of his people; but instead of killing 
every white man in his vicinity, which he could 
have done in one night, he j^mply commanded 
them to leave his village: and threatened in case 
they did not, to remove them by force. Such is the 
substance of the " actual invasion" of the state of 
Illinois, by the British Band of Sac Indians. 

It is alledged, however, by the defenders of this 
memorable campaign, that this band of Sacs had, 
in violation of the treaties of 1804^ 1816 and 1825, 
continued to remain upon and cultivate the land 
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on Rock river, <^ed to the United States, after it 
had been sold by the United States to individ- 
ual citizens of Illinois and other states — that they 
had refused positively to remove to the west 
side of the Mississippi — ^that they had endeavored 
to persuade some of the neighboring tribes to 
unite with them in defending this land against 
the rightful occupancy of the white purdiasers — 
that they had " threatened to kilP* them — ^« thrown 
down their fences'* — on ^some occasions "hurt" 
said settlers — *< stole their potatoes'*^ saying they 
had not sold these lands— otherwise « acted in 
a most outrageous manner,'* and finally, in the 
words of the capitulation on the 30th June, 1831, 
<^ assumed the attitude of actual hostility towards 
the United States, and had the audacity to drive dt- 
izens of the state of Illinois, from their homes." 
Admitting these allegations to be true, what may 
be said in behalf of the party against which, they 
are made ? It may be replied, that under the treaty 
of 1804, the Indians had an undoubted right to 
* live and hunt" upon the land ceded by that trea- 
ty, so long as it remained the property of the Uni- 
ted States: that as eariy as 1823-4 the whites had 
intruded upon the land on Rock river around the 
principal village of the Sacs and Foxes — the Uni- 
ted States neglecting to have these intruders remov- 
ed, as by the treaty they were solemnly bound to 
do: that these whites frequently beat the Indian 
men, women, and children with sticks, destroyed 
their com fields, distributed whiskey among them, 

cheated them out of thdr furs and peltries and on 
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one ooeaarioQy when the Indiams were absent oli a 
tninting ezcursiony set fire to some thirty or forty- of 
their lodges, by whidi many of them were totally 
itestroyed. 

The»se outrages were perpetrated before a single 
ftcre of the land upon Rock river, had been sold 
by the United States, and when in fact, the regular 
<~ f r<mtier s^lements of Illinois,' had n(^ approached 
within fifty miles of the Sac village. Consequent* 
ly they were committed in express violation of 
the most solemn treaties and of the laws of the 
United States, for the protection of the Indians. 
In 18«9,clearly with'a view, on the part of those who 
brought* about the measure, of evading the force 
of that article of the treaty of 1304, which permitted 
the Indians to live and hunt up<Hi these lands, so Icmg 
as they remained the property of the United States, 
a few quarter sections were sold, on Rock river, in- 
eluding the Sac village. New insults and outrages 
were now offered to the Indians, and they were 
again ordered to remove, not frofri the quarter seo 
tions which had actually been sold, but to the 
west side of the Mississippi. Against this, they re- 
monstrated and finally refused, positively, to be 
driven away. The results of this refusal have al- 
ready been sliown in the narration which has been 
made of the events following upon the << actual in- 
vasion ^' of the state of Illinois, in the spring oi 
1831. But it has been said that these Indians en 
deavored to fcTrm an alliance with some of the 
neighboring tribes to defend their lands. Hiere is 
BO doubt that Black Hawk labored to persuade 
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Kecdnik aiod the &c Indians residing with him, to 
tetartk to the east side of the Mississippi and assisl 
in defending their village. His effott to unite with 
him, in alliance against the United States, the Win- 
nebagoes, Fottawotamies and Kiekapoos, was pro- 
bably for the same object, though ^ case is not 
so cteariy made out Mr. Schoolcraft in his ^ Nar*- 
rative^' speaks of a war message having be^n 
tranonitted to the Torch lake Indians, by Btaek 
Hawk, or his counsellors, in 1830, and repeated in 
the two succeeding years; and adds that similar 
communications were made to other tribes. The 
message, continues Mr. Schoolcraft, was very equiv* 
ocaL It invited these tribes to aid ^e Sacs in 
fighting their en^nies. Whatever may have been 
the object, no success attended the effort Other 
motives than that of retaining possession of these 
lands, may have prompted Black Hawk to seek 
this alliance. Being an ambitious, restless man, he 
may have thought it expedient to do sometfiing to 
keep himself in power with his people. A mUita- 
ry campaign is occasionally a fortunate circum^ 
stance for a politician, whether his ^in be red or 
white. Gunpowder-popularity is of equal impor- 
tance to the chiefs of the Sacs and the chiefs of the 
IHini. An «*iwtual invasion "of a state — ^which, 
in these modem times, is supposed to consist in 
<< levelling deadly weapons" at the inhabitants 
thereof, and << stealing their potatoes," is quite a 
wind-fall to political aspirants. 

That the British Band of Sac Indians cheriMied 
the feeling of active hostility towards the whites. 
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that has been attributed to them, may well be 
questioned. That they were proroked to a feeble 
assertion of their rights by the injustice of our 
government and the lawless conduct of the white 
settlers among them, is unquestionably true. But it 
should be recollected, that from the period^ theu 
tr^ty with the United States, in 1816, to thei* 
capitulation in 1831, they had not killed one of om 
people. For a number of years prior to 1831, the 
Americans had constantly passed through their 
country, unarmed, carrying with them large 
amounts of money and of goods, for the trade at 
the lead mines: and yet not one of these travellers, 
sleeping in the woods and the Indian lodges, had 
been molested in person or property. For several 
years, the whites residing at and around the Sao 
village on Rock river were trespassing upon these 
Indians, for the purpose of driving them to the west 
side of the Missis^ppi, but still the tomahawk was 
not raised for retaliation. If Blade Hawk and his 
party, had really intended to resort to arms, who 
that understands the Indian character, can doubt 
for a moment, that they would have struck a de- 
cisive blow, ami murdered every white settler upon 
Rock river, before General Oaines asc^ided the 
Mississippi ? After our army reached Fort Arm- 
strong and General Gaines had been informed by 
Black Hawk that he would not remove, he gave 
orders to his braves, that if the American war chief 
came to the village to force them away, not a gun 
should be fired, nor any resistance offered; but that 
they must remain quietly in their lodges and let the 
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war chief kill them if he chose. Under these cii^ 
cumstances, it is as difficult to believe that Black 
Hawk and his band seriouisly intended to make 
war upon the whites at that time, as it is to admit 
that the United States had a right to force the In* 
dians to remove to the west side of the Mississippii 
because a few quarter s^tions of the land at the 
mouth of Rock river, had been prematurely sold; 
while millions of acres around, were still the pro- 
perty of the United Stat^, and as such, under the 
treaty of 1804, the Indians were expressly permitted 
to live and hunt upon them. 

In the course of this 'narrative, frequent menlior 
has been made of the leading chief of the Sac na- 
tion, who is highly distinguii^ed by his influeMee, 
pacific character and fine talents. The relation he 
sustains to Black Hawk and his band, connects 
him directly with our narrative. On this account, 
as well as to gratify the interest which is felt in his 
history, the succeeding chapter will be occupied 
with a brief sketjch of the life and adventures of 
Keokuk, the Watchful Fox. 



KEOKUK, 

THE WATCHFUL POX 



CHAPTER V. 



Keoknk't birth— Kills a Sioax when fifteen yean old — Presents Am 
•baodonmeiit of tbe Sac village — Bold niaDoeovre with the Sioux-— 
Plerilt hit liie for the lafbtj o^ Lit peopU— ^Speech to tbe Mano* 
Biiaiat at Prairie det Chient — Called upoa to )ead hb braves to joia 
in the Black Hawk tvar — ^Allays the excitement of his people on this 
■nbject — ^Deposed firom hit post at head chief and a yoanf^ man elect- 
ad in hit place— Re-ettablisbed in power-^DcHvers op his nephew t« 
the whites to ba triad for murder — Letter to the Governor of Illinois 
—Council at Washington in 1837 — Retorts npon the Sionx — Hit 
v^ to Boston — Hit return home-f>His personal appeuaace-^D^ 
his character as a war and peace chiet 

It is no easy task to present in a satisfactory 
manneri a biographical sketch of an Indian. How. 
ever eventful his life may have been, it is only 9 
few of the more prominent of his deeds which be* 
oome known to the world; while the minor mci- . 
dentSy those small matters, which make up die sum 
of human character, pass unobserved by his com- 
panions, or if noticed, are soon forgotten. The 
subject of the present chapter, is yet in the meridian 
of life, high in power, and in the enjoyment of a 
distinguished reputation. Yet the materials for 
estimating his character, and for tracing his pro- 
gress, step by step, from the obscurity of a private 
station to the most honorable post in the nation 
over which he now presides, are neither full nor 

satisfactory. Barely enough is known of him^ 
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duoughout the United States, to create the desiie 
to know more; and it is to be regretted that the 
attans of gratifying this laudalde curiosity, are 
not more abmidbnt 

Keoknk is a native of die Sac nation of Indians, 
and was bom near or upon Rock river in the north 
western part of wbs^ now oonstittttes the state of 
Illinois, about the year 1780. He is not a hereditary 
chief, and consequ^[itly has risen to his present ele- 
vatiim by the force of talent and of enteiprize. He 
began to manifest these qualities at a very early 
period of his life. While but a youth he performed 
an act, idiich placed him, as it were by brevet^ in 
the ranks cdxaamhood. In the first batde in which 
fae engaged, he encountcafed and killed a Sioux 
warfioT^ with his spear, while on horseback; and 
as the Sioux are distinguished for their horsaxkan* 
Aip, this was looked upon as so great an achieve- 
ment, that a public feast was made in commemora- 
tion of it, by Ms tribe; and the youthful Keokuk, 
Was forjOiwith admitted to all tiie rights and privi- 
leges of a Brave. It was further allowed, that ever 
afterwards, on all public occasions, he might appear 
on horseback, even if the rest of the chiefs and 
braves were not mounted. 

During the late war between the United States 
and Great Britain, and before Keokuk was entitled 
to take his seat in the councils of his nation, an ex- 
pedition was sent by our government, to destroy the 
In<£an village at Peoria, on the Illinoig river. A 
rumor reached the Sac village, in -virtiich he resided^ 
that this expedition was also to attack the Sacs . 
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and ibe whd.e tribe was &rown into comtematioii 
The Indians 'were panic stricken, and the conncS 
hastily determined to abandon their village. Keo- 
kuk happened to be standing near the conneil- 
lodge when this decision was made. It was no 
sooner announced than he boldly advanced to liie 
door and requested admission. It was granted. 
He asked leave to speak, and permission was given 
him. He commenced by saying he had heard with 
deep regret, the decision of the council — that he 
himself was wholly opposed to fliglU, before an en- 
^ny still distant, and whose strength was entirely 
unknown. He called the attention of the council 
to the importance of meeting the ^lemy in tiieir 
approach — of harassing their progress — cutting 
them off in detail — of driving them back, or of nobly 
dying in defence of their country and their homes. 

^ Make me your leader," he boldly exclaimed; 
<< let our young men follow me, and the pale-faces 
shall be driven back to their towns. Let tibe old 
men and the women, and all who iare afraid to 
meet the white man, stay here, but let your braves 
go to battle.'^ Such intrepid conduct, couldr not 
faU to produce its effect upon a race so excitable as 
the Indians. The warriors with one voice, declar- 
ed' they were ready to follow Keokuk; and he was 
at once chosen to lead them against the enemy* 
It turned out, however, that the alarm was false^ 
but the eloquence of Keokuk in the coimcil, and his 
energy in preparing for the expedition, placed him 
at once in the first rank of the braves. 

His military reputation, was, on aiM>thei occa 
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mbn, ranch increased, by the skill eaid {uromptn 
with wrhidi he met a sudden emergency on thA 
battk field With a f>arty of his braves, Keokidc 
\ras hunting in the country which lies between the 
resid^ice of the Sacs and that of the Sioux, betwixl 
whom, for many years, «. deadly hatred had ex- 
isted. Very unexpectedly, a party of the latter 
well mounted, came upon them. The Saos were 
also on hoi*seback, but their enemies being superior 
horsemen and fully equipped for war, had a decid- 
ed advantage. There was no covert from behind 
which the Sacs could fight, and flight was impos^ 
isible. Keokuk's mode of defence was as novel as 
ingenioiis. He instantly formed his men into a 
compact circle, ordered them to dismount, and tak« 
shelter behind their horses, by whidi movement 
^hey were protected from the missiles of the Sioux^ 
and at the same time placed under circumstances 
m which they could avail themselves of their supe- 
riority as marksmen* The Sioux, raising the war* 
whoop, charged upon their entrenched foe with 
^reat fury, but were received with a fire so de- 
structive that they were compelled to fall back* 
The attack was repeated but with the same result* 
The horoes could not be forced upon those whose 
gnins were pouring forth vollies of fire and smoke, 
and after several imsucoessful attempts to break the 
line, the Sioux retreated with considerable loss. 

At a subsequent period, durirAg a cessation of 
hostilities bet wtren these tribes, the Sacs had gone 
to the prairies to hunt buffalo, leaving their village 

\nii slightly protected by braves* During the hunt 
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K^okidi met bis band, luiexpeetetfiy appfoaciied an 
^ticatiipii^m of a layge munbef of SkAftX, pamted 
for wat, and eiddently an their way to attack hi* 
tfflag<5, Hia otm Ifares^ we»e widely seatteped 
tjiret the ejctehaiye plaim, and cetild not be spe^dw 
ly gathered together. Possessing the spbit of a 
feariess and generouH mfaid, he imlCahtly ifesolved 
ttpoh the bold expedient of thiowing hknself be- 
tween the knpencKng danger and his pet^e. Un- 
attended^ he delibeimteiy rode into the oamp of his 
enemy. In the midsl of Iheir lodges torn the wav- 
pole, and arotmd it the Siocix wefe dancing, ai^ 
partaking of those fieKje excitements^ by wieaiis of 
which the Indians iistially prepare thems^ves for 
battle. It happened that revenge npon the Sacs 
constittited tfie burden of their song», at the mo* 
ment of Keokuk's approach. He dashed into- the 
midst of them and boldly demanded to see their 
chief. « 1 have come/' Said he, « to let. yoti know 
that there are traitors in your camp; they have told 
me that you are preparing to attack my village: I 
know they told me lies^, tor you could not, after 
sihoking the pipe of peace, be so base as to murder 
my women and childien in my absence. None Inil 
cowards would be guilty of such conduct." When 
the first feeling of amazement began to subside, 
the Sioux crowded airound him in a manner evinc- 
ing a determination to seize his person, and they 
had already laid hcdd of his legs, when he added, 
in a loud voice, " I supposed they told me lies, buf 
if what I have heard is true, then the Sacs are rea- 
dy for you,*' With a sudden effort, he dashed 
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aside those who had seized liim, plunged his spurs 
into his gallant horse, and rode off at full speed. 
Several guns were discharged at him, but fortunate- 
ly without effect: a number of the Sioux warrioss 
instantly sprung upon their horses and pursued 
him, but in vain. Keokuk, on horseback, was in 
his element; he made the woods resound with the 
war-whoop, and brandishing his tomahawk in de-> 
fiance of his foes, soon left them far behind, and 
joined his little party of braves. His pursuers, 
tearful of some stratagem, gave up the pursuit, af-- 
ter having followed him for some distance, and 
retired to their camp. Keokuk took immediate 
steps to call in his braves and speedily returned to 
protect his village. His enemies, however, finding 
themselves discovered, abandoned the contempla-i 
ted attack and retraced their steps to their own 
country. 

The eloquence of Keokuk and his sagacity in the 
civil affairs of his nation, are, like his military tal- 
ents, of a high order. One or two ca^es in which 
ttiese have been exhibited, are worthy of being re^ 
«x>rded, A few years since, some of his warriorfei 
fell in with a party of unarmed Menominies, at 
Prairie des Chiens, in sight of fort Crawford, and 
murdered the whole of them. Justly incensed at 
this outrage, the M^iominies prepared to take np^ 
arms against the Sacs, and prevailed upon the 
Wiimebagoes to join them. For the purpose of al- 
laying the rising storm, the United States' agent, at 
Praine des Chiens, Greneral Street, invited the sever- 
al parties to a council at that place for the purpose 
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of a4justipg the difficukj^ without a i^9<xti to axmsk 
Tbey accordingly, oiit of respect to the agent, asseaee 
bted at fort Crawford, but the Menominies refused, 
i^mly, to hold any conference with the Sax^ on the 
subject. Keokuk told the agent not to be diseour** 
aged, for he would adjust the difficulty with theii^ 
before they separated, in despite of their prejudi- 
ces and their positive refusal to treat: He only a«k* 
^ an opportunity of meeting them face to face m 
the council-lodge. The tribes were brought to- 
gether, but the Menominies persevered in their deter- 
mination to hold no conference with the Saes. The 
negociation proceeded, and a friendly feeling waa 
re-established between the Winnebagoes and th<* 
Sacs. Keokuk then rose and with mmh delibera 
tion, began his address to the Menominies. At 
first' they averted their faces or listened with 
looks of defiance. He had commenced his speech 
without smoking the pipe or shaking hands, which 
was a breach of etiquette; and, above all, he waa 
Ibe chief of 9, tribe that had inflicted upon them an 
injury, for which blood alone could atone. Under 
these discouraging circumstances, Keokuk proceed* 
ed, in his forcible, persimsive and impressive man* 
iier. Such was the touching character of his ap. 
peal, such the power of his eloquence, that the fea- 
tures of his enemies gradually relaxed; they listen^ 
ed; they assented; and when he concluded by re* 
marking, proudly, but in a conciliating tone, **I 
came here to say that I am sorry for the impru- 
dence of my young men; I came to make peace; I 
BOW ofEdT you the hand of Keokuk; who willrefii3# 
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ft?*' they rose one by one and ^bccepted the piroffef* 
ed grasp* 

In the late contest betweea the United States and 
.Bhidc Hawk's band, Keokuk and a majority of ttm 
Sacs and Foxes, took no pajt. Black Hawk loads 
sereral efibrts lo induee them to unile against 
die viutes, whkh they were ^ongly indkied to 
do, not only from their love of wajr and of plunder 
but on aocount of the t^justiee with which v^f 
many of them believed they had been treated by 
the people a£ the tWted States. It required all of 
Keoknk's ii^uenee and moderatk>n to pfeir^nt thf 
whole nation from enUsting under the Black Hawk 
banner. He reqisesled the a«ent of the American 
Government to said to Im vitteige, on the westsidf 
of die Miasissqppi, a white man who understood the 
^c language, and who might bear witness to hii^ 
Keokuk's sinfisrity and faithliilness to the whiter. 
Such a person was s^at. The ^^^seilsmeiit raised 
liy Black Hawk and the war in which he was 
engaged, continued to increase among Keokuk's 
people. « He stood on a mine, liable to be explo* 
ded by a single qpark. He was m peril of being 
idain as the friend of the whites. He rfKB^med 
calm and unawed, ruling has turbulent little state 
with mildness and iimness, but at the eooetant risk 
ef his life. One day, a new emissary arrived from 
Black Hawk^s party. Whidcey was introduced in- 
to the camp, and Keokuk saw that the crisis was at 
hand. He warned the white man who was his 
{guest, of the impemling danger, and advised him 
o eoiicesi himsel£ A aeeae of tumult. enwed^ 
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The emissary spoke of \Ao0A . that had been shed 
—of their relations being driven from theii hunt- 
ing grounds^— of recent insults— of injuries^ long in- 
flicted by the whites — hinted at the ready vengeance 
that mi^t be taken on an exposed frontier— of de- 
fenceless calnns — and of rich booty. The desired 
effect was produced. The braves began to dance 
around the war pole, to paint and to* give other evi- 
dences of a warlike character. Keokuk watcted 
the rising storm and appeared to mingle in it. He 
drank and listened »nd apparaitly assented to aS 
that was said. At length his warriors called oiM 
to be led to battle, and^he was as&ed to lead them. 
He arose and spoke wiA ihat power which had 
never failed hkn. He sympathized m thek wrongs 
— their thirst for vengeance — ^he won their confi- 
dence by giring utterance to the passions by which 
triey were moved, and echoing baek their owa 
U)oi:^hts with a master spirit. He then considered 
ttie proposition to go- to war, alluded to the powei 
of the whites — the hopelessness of the contest: He 
to:d them he was their chief — that it was his duty 
to nde them as a father at home: to lead them to 
war if they determined to go. But in the propos* 
e*i war, there was no mkldle course: The power of 
tne United States was such, that unless they con- 
r ijered that great nation, they must perish; that Iw 
n'ottld lead them instantly against the whites on' 
t>ne condition, and that was, that they should first 
f »ut all their women and children to death, and then 
resolve, that having crossed the Mississippi, they 
would never return, but perish among the graves ol 
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their fathers rather than yield them ta the white* 
men This ^iroposal, desperate as it was, presented 
the true issue: it calmed the disturbed passions of 
his people, the turmoil subsided, order was restored^ 
and the authority of Keokuk, became for the time 
be'ng firmly re-established."* 

Black Hawk and his band have always been op- 
IK)sed to Keokuk, and since the late war, which 
proved so disastrous to them, and into which they 
were plunged, in opposition to his counsel, they 
have looked upon him with increased aversion. 

They have made repeated efforts to destroy his 
mfluence with the remainder of the tribe, and owing 
to the monotony of his pacific rule, were, on one oc- 
casion, nearly successful. A spirit of discontent 
pervaded his people — ^they complained of the ex- 
tent of the power which he wielded — they needed 
excitement, and as his measures were all of a 
peaceful character, they sought it in a change of 
rulers. The matter was at length openly and for- 
mally discussed. The voice of the nation was 
taken, Keokuk was removed from his post of head 
man and a young chief placed in his stead. He 
made not the smallest opposition to this measure of 
his people, but calmly awaited the result. When 
his young successor was chosen, Keokuk was the 
first to salute him with the title of Father. But the 
matter did not rest here. With great courtesy, he 
begged to accompany the new chief to the agent of 
the United States, then at Rock island; and with 
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profound respect, introduced him as hi$ chief and 
his father — ^urged the agent to receive him as sueku 
and solicited, as a personal iairor, thai the $a^ie re« 
gard that had ever been paid to him, by the whites, 
might be transferred to bis worthy successor. The 
sequel may be readily inferred. The nation could 
not remain blind to the error they had committed. 
Keokuk as a private individual was still the first 
man among his people. His ready and noble ac- 
quiescence in their wishes,, won both their sympathy 
and admiration. He rose rapidly but sUently to 
his former elevated station, while the young chief 
sunk as rapidly to his former obsairity. 

Some time in 1832, five of the friendly Sacs be- 
kmging to Keokuk's party, murdered a man by the 
name of Martin, in Warren county, Ilhnois. One 
of these, proved to be a nephew of Keokuk, bui 
by the orders of his uncle, he was ^seized and de- 
livered over to the civil authority of that state to be 
tried for the murder. The other four made their 
escape. Some time afterwards, Keokuk was called 
upon to deliver up the other four Saos, who had 
been concerned in the outrage, that they also mighi 
be brought to justice. He rejdied that they were 
beyond his reach, but that he would call a council 
of his head-men and take measures to give sati^ae- 
tion to the whites. The council was held, and 
Keokuk stated the demand of their Great Father, 
the President^ and that if satisfaction were not 
nMtde to him, ho feared an army would be sent in- 
to their country, and that many troubles would 
(Dvertake them Immediately four young wamon 
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afOBe and ojSered to be surreiKiered u^ to tbe 
wViites^ and suffer death in piace of tbe real o£^i 
ders, to prevent their nation from inciurring the dis- 
pleasure of the President. Keokuk, supposing that 
this would satisfy the demands of justice^ delivered 
them up as the murderers and they were imprison 
ed. Upon their trial, Keokuk was present^ as a 
witness. In giving his testimony, he stated with 
honest simplicity, that the yoimg men then arraign 
ed in court, for the murder of Martin, were not the 
guilty ones, but they had agreed to die in place of 
the real murderers who could not be found. The 
prisoners were, as a matter of course, set at liberty. 
Some months after the dose of the <^ Black Hawk 
war/' Keokuk was informed that reports were ia 
circulation, in the state of Illinois, that tbe Indiana 
were dissatisfied and preparing for fresh hostilities. 
He dictated a letter to the Governor upon the sub- 
ject, which was forwarded to him. It is in thesn 
words. 

^RacocMHi Folk of Dm Moines liver, Nov. 30, 18S9. 
** To the Great Ghkf ofBUnra. 

<^My FATH£n: 

<* I have been told by a trader, that several of 
your village criers [editors] have been circulating 
bad news, informing the whites that the Indians 
are preparing for war, and that we are dissatisfied. 
My Father, you were present when the tomahawk 
wa» buried, and assisted me to place it so deep, 
that it will never again be raised against your 
white children of Illinois. 

^ My Father, very few of that mi^ifuided band 
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that entered Rock river last -summer, remain You 
ij have humbled them by war, and have made them 
friendly by your generous conduct to them after 
they were defeated. 

-*< Myself and the greater part of the Sacs and 
Foxes, have firmly held you by the hand: We fol* 
lowed your advice and did as you told us. My 
Father, take pity on those of my nation that you 
forgave, and never mention the disasters of last 
summer. I wish them to be forgotten. 

"I do not permit the criers of our village or 
icamps to'proclaim any bad news agamst the whites, 
not even the truth. Last fall an old man, a Fox,^ 
was hunting on an island, a short distance below 
Rock river for turkeys to carry to Fort Armstrong: 
he was killed by a white man. My Father, we 
passed it over: we have only spoken of it in whis* 
pers; our agent has not heard of it We wish to 
live in friendship with the whites; if a white man 
comes to our camp or village, we give him a share 
of what we have to eat, a lodging if he wants it, 
and put him on the trail if he has lost it. 

" My Father, advise the criers of your villages to 
tell the truth respecting us, and assist in strengthen 
ing the chain of friendship, that your children may 
treat us friendly when they meet us: and be assur- 
ed that we are friends, and have feelings as well an 
they have. 

« My Father, this is all I have to say at present. 
" Keokuk, Chief of the Sac nation.'* 

In the autumn of the year 1837, Keokuk and a 
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party of his warriors made a visit to Washingtou 
city. Black Hawk was of the party, having be^i 
taken along, it is ^supposed by- the politic Keokuk^ 
lest in his absence, the restless spirit of the old 
man should create some new difficulties at home. 
We are indebted to a gentleman* who happened 
to be at the capital at the time of this visit, for the 
following sketcbof a councU, held imder the direc* 
tion of the Secretary at War, Mr. Poinsett, for the 
laudable purpose of reconciling the long^ cherished 
feeling of hostility between titie Sacs and Foxes, 
and the Sioux, — a deputation of chiefs from this 
latter nation being also at the seat of government 
The council was held in a church. The Indians 
were seated on a platform erected for the purpose, 
the spectators occupying the pews. The Secretary, 
representmg the President, was seated on the center 
of the platform, facing the audience — the Sionx on 
his right hand and the Sauks and Foxes on his left, 
forming a semi-circle. << These hostile tribes, pre- 
sented in their appearance a remarkable contrast 
The Sioux tricked out in blue coats, epaulettes, fur 
hats and various articles of finery, which had been 
presented to them, and which were now incongruous- 
ly worn in conjunction with portions of their own 
proper costume; while the Saukies and Foxes, 
witii a commendable pride and good taste, wore 
their national dress, without any admixture, and 
were studiously painted according to their own no- 
ions of propriety. But tte most striking object 
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was Keokuk, who sat at the head of his delegaticttt^ 
cm the extremd left, feeing hm mortal enemies the 
%onx, who occupied the opposite side of the stage; 
having the audience upon his left dde, and his own 
people on his right, and beyond ttem the Secretary 
at War. He sat grasping in his right hs^d the wai 
banner, the symbol of his station as ruling chief. 
His person was etect and his eye fixed calmly but 
steadily upon the en^nies of bis people. On the 
floor, and leaning upon the knee of the chief, sat 
Ws son, a boy of nine or ten years old, whose fra- 
gile figure and innocent countenance, afibrded a 
beautiful contrast with '^e athletic and warl&e 
form send the intellectual though weather-beaten 
features of his father. The effect was in ihe highest 
degree picturesque and impo^ng. The council was 
opened by smoking Ihe pipe, which was passed 
fromTnouth to mouth. The Secretary tllbn briefly 
addressed both parties, in a conciliating strain, urg* 
ing them, in the name of ttieir great fiither, tfie Pre- 
sident, to abandon those sanguinary wars, by means 
of which Aehr race was beoommg extinct, and to 
cultivate the arts, tl^ thrift and industry of the 
white men. The Sioux spoke next. The ofator, 
on rising first stepped forward, and shook hands 
with the Secretary, and then delivered his harangue 
in his own tongue, stopping at the end of each sen- 
tence, until it was rendered into English by the in- 
terpreter, who sitood by hfe side, and into the 
Saukie language by the interpreter of that tribe. 
Another and another followed, all speaking vehe- 
mently and witlj much acrimony. The burthen of 
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(heir harangtie was, the folly of addressing pacific 
kingiiage to th« Sanks and Foxes, who were faith- 
less and in whom no confidence could be -placed. 
♦ My father/ said one of fhem, <yott caimot make 
fhese people hear any good Wordb unless yon bore 
their ears with sticks/ < We have ofte« made peace 
with them,' said another speaker, an oM man, who 
endeavored to be witty, 'but they would never ob- 
serve any tfeaty. I would as soon think t>f making a 
treaty with that child,' pointing to Keokuk's little 
boy,> as with a Saukie or Musquatee.' The Sioux 
were evidently gratified and excited by the sarcasms 
of their omtors, while their opponents sat motion^ 
less, their dark eyes flashing, but their features as 
composed and artolid, as if they did not understand 
that disparaging language that was used. We re- 
marked a decided want of gracefulness in afi these 
speakers. Each of them having (^aken hands with 
the Secretary, who sat facing the audience, stood 
immediately before and near to him, with the intCT- 
]>rfeteT at his elbow, both liaving their backs to the 
spectator; and in this awkward position, speaking 
low -and rftpidly — but little of what they said could 
ne heard except by the persons near them. Not so 
Keokuk. When it came to his turn to speak, he 
rose deliberately, advanced to the Secretary, and 
having saluted him, returned to his place, which 
being at the foot of the stage, and on one side of u, 
Iris face was not concealed from any of the several 
parties present. His interpreter stood beside him. 
^The whole arrangement was judicious, and though 
apparently unstudied, shewed the tact of an « «»tor 
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He Stood erect, in an easy, but martial posture) 
with his robe thrown over his left shoulder and 
arm, leaving the right arm bare, to be used in ao 
tion. His voice was firm, his enunciation remark*- 
ably dear, distinct, and rapid. Those who have 
had the gratification of hearing a distinguished sen<- 
ator from South Carolina, now in Congress, whose 
rapidity of utterance, concentration of thought and 
conciseness of language are alike peculiar to him- 
self, may form some idea of the style of Keokuk, 
the latter adding, however, an attention to the 
graces of attitude and action, to which the former 
makes no pretension. He spoke with dignity but 
great animation, and some of his retorts were ex- 
cellent. * They tell you,' said he, < that our ears 
must be bored with sticks, but, my Father, you 
could not penetrate their thick skulls in that way — 
it would require hot iron/ < They say they would 
as soon make peace with a child, as with us, — ^they 
know better, for when they made war upon us they 
found us men/ < They tell you that peace has of- 
ten been made, and that we have broken it How 
happens it then that so many of their braves have 
been slain in our country ? I will tell you — they 
invaded us; we never invaded them: none of my 
braves have been killed in their land. We nave 
their scalps and can tell where we took them.- 

" As we have given the palm to Keokuk, at thk 
meeting, we must in justice to the Sioux, mention 
an eloquent reply, made by one of the same party, 
on a different day. The Secretary at War, naet the 
Sioux delegation in council to treat for the purchase 
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of some of their territdry. A ceitain sum of money 
being offered them for the land, they demanded a 
preater price. They were then told that the Ameri- 
cans were a great people, who would not traffic 
with them like a trader — ^that the President had 
satisfied himself as to the value of the territory, and 
offered them the full price. Big Thunder, a son of 
the Little Crow, replied that the Sioux were a great 
nation, and could not, like a trader, ask a price and 
then take less: and, then to illustrate the equality 
of dignity, between the high contracting parties, he 
used a figure, which struck us as eminently beauti- 
ful — ^^the children of our white parent are very 
many, they possess all the country from the rising 
of the sun to noon-day: — the Sioux are very many, 
the land is all theirs from the noon-day to the setting 
sun.' '' 

After leaving Washington city, Keokuk, attend- 
ed by his wife and son, four chiefs of the miited 
Sac and Fox tribes, and several warriors among 
whom were Black Hawk and his son, proceeded 
ds far north as Boston, and attracted in all the ci- 
ties through which they passed great attention. 
They were met in Boston, with distinguished 
honors, being received by governor Everett on 
behalf of the state, and the mayor, on behalf of 
the city. The ceremony of receiving the Indians 
occurred on the 30th of October, and no public 
spectacle in the history of Boston, ever assem- 
bled so great a number of its^ citizens. Between 
the hours of ten and twelve, the chiefs held a 
levee in Faneuil Hall, for the visits of the la- 
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dies, exclusively, an immense eoiwourse of whcnn, 
tlironged the old "cradle of liberty'' to look up- 
on the stranger guests. At 2 o'clock, P. M. the 
chiefs were escorted by the Lancers to the Slate 
House, which was filled with ladies, the niem« 
bers of the legislature, the civil authorities, &c 
Governor Everett, first addressed the audience, 
by givmg them a brief account of the diiferent 
tribes represented by the Indian chiefs then present. 
Then turning to the Indians, he said, , 

<* Chiefs and warriors of thetmited Ssmj and Fox 
tribes^ you are welcome to our hall of council. You 
have come a far way from your homes in the west 
to visit your white brethren. We are glad to take 
you by the hand. We have heard before of the 
Sacs and Foxes — our travelters have told us the 
names of their great men and chiefs. We are glad 
to see them with our own eyes. 

" We are called the Massachusetts. It is ti^ name 
of the red men who once lived here. Informer times 
the ted man's wigwam, stood on these fields, ^and 
his council fires were kindled on this spot. 

« When our fathers came over the great waters^ 
they were a small band. The red man stood on 
the rock by the sea side, and looked at them. He 
might have pushed them into the water and drown- 
ed them; but he took hold of their hands and said, 
welcome, white man. Our fathers were hungry, 
and the red man gave them com and venison. Our 
lathers were cold, and the red man spread his blan* 
ket over them and made them warm. 

^ We are now grown great and powerful, but we 
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lemeniber the kindness of the red mtn ta oitf f^tii^rs. 

<< Brothers, our feces are pale and yoiirs are red> 
I»it our hearts are alike. The Great Spirit tias made 
his children of diffctent comfdexions, but he loves 
them all. 

« Brothers, you dwell between the Mississippi and 
the Missouri — ^they are mighty streams. They have 
great arms-^ne stretches out to the east and tRe 
other away west to the Rocky mountains. But they 
Haake one river and they run together into the sea. 

" Brofliers, we dwell in the east and you in the 
for west, but we are one family, of many branchei 
but one head. 

^ Brothers, as you passed through tbe hall below, 
you stopped to look at the great image of our fa^ 
ther Washington. It is a cold stone and camM>t 
speak to you. But our great fether Washington 
loved his red children, and bade us love them also. 
He is d^id but his words have made a great print 
in our hearts, like the step of a strcHig bufDalo oo 
the clay in the prairies. 

<< My brother, (addressing Keokuk) I perceive by 
your side your young child sitting, in the council 
hall with you. May the Great Spirit preserve the 
Hfe of your son. May he grow up -by yonr side 
like the tender sapling by die side of the mighty 
oak. May you long ilouri^ both together, and 
wlien the mighty oak is fallen in the forest,, may the 
young tree take its place, and spread out its branch* 
es over the tribe. 

<^!&odiers, I make you a short talk, and bid 3rou 
«re1e<Miie onoe more to our comicil hall.'' 
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Keokuk rose firs! in reply^andahakiiig hands with 
Ihe Qovemor and others near to him, spoke with 
fine emphasis and much earnest and graceM ges 
ticulation, holding his staff, which he frequently 
^lifted from hand to hand. 

^ Keokuk and his diiefe are rery much gratified 
that they have had the pleasure of diaking hands 
*Wlth the head man or governor of this great state, 
and also with all the men that surround him. 

^ You well say, brother, that the Great Spirit has 
made both of us, though your color is white and 
mine is red; but he made your heart and mine ibe 
same. The only difference I find is, he made you 
speak one language, and I another. He made the 
same sky above our heads fi>r both. He gave us 
hands to take each other by, and eyes to see each 
other. I wish to take all present by the hand^ — to 
shake hands with all my white brethren. 

<<I ain very happy to say, before I die, dmt 1 have 
been in the great house where my fathers imd your 
lathers used to speak together as we do now. And 
.[ hope the Great Spirit is pleased with this flight; 
akid will long continue to keep firiendship betwe^i 
the white and red men. I hope that now, in this 
presence, he sees us; and hears our hearts proffer 
friendship to each other; and that he will aid us iu 
what we are now engaged in. 

^< My remarks are short and this is what I say to 
you. I take my Mends all by the hand, and wi;^ 
the Great Spirit to give them all a blessfaig." 

Several other chiefs spoke, and after them Black 
Hawk made a short address. To these seveml 
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were then distributed among them by the governor. 
Keokuk recetyed a spleiMUd sword and brace ot 
pistols; his son, Musanwont, a haitdsome little ri* 
fle: The head chiefs received long swords and the 
9ther8 short ones. Black Hawk was also presented 
with a brace of pistols and a «word. When thii 
ceremony had ended, the Indians repaired to the 
confmK>n in front of the capitol, and there, in the 
presence of some thirty thousand spectators, exhib- 
ited themselves in a war dance, for about half an 
hour; and from thence returned to th^ir lodgings 

Throughout the whole of his visit in Boston^ 
Keokuk preserved his grave and dignified manners^ 
winning the respect and admiration of all who had 
an opportunity of coming in contact with him. 
Upon his return to the west, he spent a few hours 
in Cincinnati, and was visited by a great number 
of persons. We had the pleasure of taking him 
by the hand, and of making some inquiries in re- 
gard to his character, of those who were personally 
acquainted with him. 

In person, Keokuk, is stout, graceful and com* 
manding, with fine features and an mtelligent couu* 
tenaace. His broad expanded chest and muscular 
limbs, denote activity and physical power; and h^ 
is known to exc^ in dancing, horsemanship, and all 
athletic exercises. He has acquired considerable 
property, and lives in princely style. He is fond of 
travelling, and makes firequent visits of state to th§ 
Ogages, the Ottaways, the Omahas and the Winner 
bagoes. On these occasions he is i|iiifonialy mouQr 
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isd on a fine hotse, clad in a showy rabe wroi^t 
by M9 six wives, equ^ped witfi his ride, pipe, tom- 
ahawk and war-clttb. He is usuatly attended in 
these excu¥sions by forty or fifty of his young men, 
well mounted and handsomely dressed* A man 
precedes tlra party to announce his approach to the 
tribe he is aboot to honor with a visit; and such 
is his popularity, that his reception is geneoraUy in a 
style corresponding with the state in which he 
moves. These visits are most frequently made in 
autumn, and are enlivened by hunting, feasting, 
dancing, horse-racing and various athletic games, 
m all of whidi Keokuk takes an active part. He 
moves, it is supposed, in more savage magtiificence, 
than any other Indian chief upon the continent. 

In point of intellect, integrity of character, and 
the capacity for governing others, he is supposed to 
have no superior among the Indians: Bold, coura- 
geous, and skilful in war— mild, firm and politic m 
peace: lie has great enterprize and active impulses, 
with a freshness and enthusiasm of feeling, which 
might readily lead him astray, but for his quick 
perception of buman character, his- uncommon pru- 
dence and his calm, sound judgment. At an early 
period of his life he became the chief warrior of 
his tribe, and by his superior talents, eloquence, 
and intelligence, really directed the civil affeirs of 
his nation for many years, while they were nomi- 
nally conducted in the name of the hereditary 
peace chief. Such is Keokuk, the Watchful Pox, 
who prides himself upon being the friend of the 
Vhitpmaii, 
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Marder of twenty-eight MeDominies by the Foxes of Black Hawk s 
band — ^If aopope*t rfsH to Maided — Black Hawk nctoaae* the Missig- 
tipfp I— General Atkinson orders ban to retnm-^Stilhiian's «ttark-^ 
D efeated by Black Hawk — His white flag fired npon — He sends out 
war parties npon the frontier — ^Attack npon Fort Buffalo — General 
Dodgv's battle on th« Wisconun— Black Hawk and His band leave tbo 
Four iiakes and flj to the Mississippi-^Pursued by General Atkinson 
— Black Hawk^s flag of truce fired upon hj the Captain of the War- 
rior — ^Twenty-three Indians killed. 

Black Hawk and his band were not long upon 
the west side of the Mississippi, before new diffi- 
culties arose, calculated to disturb the harmony 
which it was hoped the treaty of the 30th of June, 
had established between them and tf:e United 
States. The period of their removal Jo the west 
side of the Mississippi, was too late in the season to 
enable them to plant com and beans a second time; 
and before autunm was over they were without 
provisions. Some of them, one night, recrossed the 
river to steal roasting-ears from their own fields^ 
— ^to quote the language of Black Hawk, — and 
were shot at by the whites, who made loud com 
plaints of this depredation. They, in turn, were 
highly exasperated at having been fired upon for 
attempting to carry off the com which they had 
raised, and which they insisted, belonged to them. 

Shortly after this, a party of Foxes, belonging, it 

is believed, to Black Hawk's band, went up the 

Mississippi, to Prairie des Chiens, to avenge the 

murder of some of their tribe, which had been 

eommihed in the summer of 1830, by a party of 
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the Menominies and Sioux. The Foxes attacked 
the camp of the Menominies and killed twenty- 
eight of them. The authorities at Prairie des Chiens, 
made a demand of the murderers, that they might 
be tried and punished under the laws of the United 
States, according to the treaty of 1825. Black 
Hawk, with other chiefs, took the ground that the 
United States had no right to make this demandy 
and refused to give them up. Here then was an- 
other source of difficulty. 

Neapope, a chief of the British band, and second 
m command to Black Hawk, prior to the removal 
of the Indians to the west side of the Mississippi 
had started on a visit to Maiden, to consult their 
British Father in regard to the right to retain their 
lands on Rock river. He returned late in the fisdl, 
bringing word that in his opinion, the Americans 
could not take their lands, unless by purchase; 
and this purchase, it was contended by Black 
Hawk had never been made. Neapope on his 
way from Maiden, called to see the Prophet, 
who assured him that early the ensuing spring, not 
only the British, but the Ottawas, Chippewas, Pot- 
tawatomies and Winnebagoes, would assist them to 
regain their village and the lands around it. Black 
Hawk believed, or aflfected to believe, this informa- 
tion, and began to make preparations to increase 
the number of his braves by recruiting from differ- 
ent villages. He sent a messenger to Keokuk, and 
to the Fox tribe, to inform them of the good news 
he had heard, and to ask their co-operation. Keo- 
kuk had too much sagacity to be imposed upon by 
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ixdes ^ cfhher British or Indiaii a»»CMiee> <ttd1MMt 

tircNrd to Black Hawklfaatheirfls d«oeiV«d and hsdl 

better refmain €faiffL -With a tiow oC ptovputiiig 

farther difficulty/be is said to have made mpfVati^ 

tkm to the agent at St Loais, tlni Hob fQbie6tiF 

the Sacs and Poxes might be permjlttd ^ vMt 

Washh^ton cky, «o see ttn Biresidflfi^ i»rf if pn 

siBle make a final ad^uslimetit of the maitfer in <tti 

pnte. Black Hawk aUe(]to0s he wma amcbva to 

make this vimt to his <kear Father, and kad deinw 

imrted, to sul»Bit peaceaMy to bis t)0vn»l, whatm^ 

it might be. But the arrangement lor the visits 

from some cause, iiras not peiibQited, and Bla^ 

Hawk proceeded with his own platis. Be oMtb- 

ii^ed Ms head quarters at the point where Wnt 

Madison formerfy stood, on the west side of ^i^ 

Mississippi/ and made ano^ier unsaeeea^I eibtt 

to draw into his support some of the hra^ai rnidir 

Keokuk. Having' ass^nbled Ms own party he be^ 

gan to ascend the Mississippi^^-the women and 

children in canoes with their previsioiss, camp 

^uipage and propeity< — ^his warriors armed and 

mounted on their horses. Below Soc^ island, tfaeiy 

were met by the Proph<3t, who kilbnned them tfiat 

there Was a great war chief then 9X, Fort Arm-; 

strong, with a large body of soMiers. The PreplM 

^ated that the agent and trader at Rock island, had 

attempted to dissuade him from joining Blaek 

Hawk, but he had refused to take thefet aidvice, be. 

cause so long as they remained at peace, the Amer-* 

icans dare not molest them. Having readied ike 

ihouth of Rock river, in the HoAf puit of ApA 

7' N 



I4f um mr^ slack saws^ 

W^f ikt irifeofe paity rasUy and in viehtoB of 
iw tnaly tf tf» pwTi eii s y«af, ci09s«d to the easf 
iiie of -te nfitsiBRppi, Amt flie attired ptvpoae of 
acoffiidiBg Bock liref ^ lo fl» teiiilory of 
Ae Wmnetiigoes, and raiatng a evop of eom and 
beaoa wift teask Cteneial Alkmsoa with a bodf 
of tioopi waif AuDft at Foft Amietaroii^^ hamg^ bena 
otdeied ley gov^rament t« tfiat point, for iIm ptfi* 
posa of pnereBling a waf between, the Menome«c9 
a»dr tii6 FoQiai^ a»A df^fcaadinf tfio aiifzetider of 
Awio iodiaBflr vIkd had commitled the muidefs ^ 
FottC^wfiH^d. AfterBiack Hawk and hia partir 
Inid ^roeoeded soci^ distaaca vip Rook rivet^hewa^ 
o^^BtakoA by an exjffess fi€>m Giea^al Alkjteony 
wtA an osdof fer ]^ to vetumt imd reeioss th« 
Mtoias9^ whieh ho retjhsadf to obey, oq tha 
gUMad^llhe Ckm^nl had Moiighl to tnafeo mOk 
n» <mlor^ Ad ladiana h^ng at peace ai^ on their 
wrny to ttie prophet^a yiUngey at hk^ request, to maka 
oom. fiefare Ihey had leached thk point, they 
irora oToitdlMi by a aeeond expvesa from Genera) 
AlkuDloiv vitfi a tbma^ ^t if they did not r^nm,^ 
peaoeaUy, he wmM pmsue and force them back* 
Hid lodiBtnti reined tlml they w^e determkied not 
to^ b# drifts isadi, and equally so not to aiake the 
im atllL^ on dM whites. £Saok Hawk now aa« 
<$QVttiiiied thiH the WinMbagoe9, although wilting 
Aea^ he should lajoe a erop of com with them, 
would niA jem m any hostile action against the 
Umled Scates. The B>ttowatoniias manifeated the 
aaMtdliliiiiuoaticmy and b^ denied having s^vea 
tktt fiof loit a«y aasumifcea pfeo-operatiDm Blaoir 
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Hftwk lAimediately caaae to the oDiKtosiofl, dtat it 
pursued by General Atftinson, he worid peaceal^y 
letum Tvifli his party, and recros® the MfeskappL 
Be was encamped at Kisb-wa-cokee, and was pie^ 
paring to eonq^liment some Pottowatomie diieii, 
ftieil on a visit 4o liim, by a dog-feast. 

In the mean time ^ Illinois militia, oi!<der@d oxtt by 
Oovemor Reynolds, upon his hear^g of this second 
^ifivasion,^^ oftibe sft|ite, had formed a jxmctkm widi 
tbe regubur troops under General Atkinson; at Rook i»* 
laiK}) the latter assumki^ ^ commaiid (tf tfiewhohK 
From this^ point, the mUitia, being genearaUy mounts 
edy proceeded by land to Dixon's ferry cm Bock nvol^ 
about half way between the mouth of that stream: 
and the encaxi^Mneat of Blade Hawk. Gi^ieral 
Alfeinson with thsee huxidlred regulars aaid tfare« 
bimdaced mUitia aseended Rock iiFer in boats ta itm 
iame point. Major Stillman, havmg under Imt 
command a body oi two hundred and sev^ity-firr 
mounted vdhaxteeiSy obtained lea.ve of Ckai^efal 
Whitendes, then in command of the Illinois milib- 
ti% at Bixon's fevry, to go out on. a scouting expe<^ 
dition. Hie proceeded up Rode rirer about thir^ 
males, to Sycamore Cieek,. whkii en^ties into timt 
fiver on the eai^ side^ This niorv^iient brought 
him wiAin a few miles of the casq^ of Black 
Hawk and a part of his l^ares^ at ike time^ when 
tie old diief was engaged in getting up^ a dog-j'east 
kft honour ef his Pottowatomie visitelrs. 

it was on the 14th of May, tha€ Btack Hawk, 
white ei^ged in thist ceremony^ wias- infi>rttied thai 
& koge nmnbei^ of 'mam^^ volunteess^ had bom 
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seen about eight miles from his camp. << I imme 
cUately Parted/' says he, ^ three yomig men, with a 
white flag, to meet them and conduct them to our 
camp, that we might hold a oouncU with them, and 
descend Bock riv^ again: and directed them incase 
the whites had encamped, to return, and I would 
go and 9ee tfaem. After this party had started, I 
sent five yotmg men to see what might take place. 
The first party went to the encampment of the 
whites, and were taken prisoners.-^ The last party 
had not proceeded far, b^re they saw about tw^i- 
ty men coming towards ^m in full gallop. They 
stx^pped and finding that the whites were coming Ho 
ftust, in a warlike attitude, they turned and retreat- 
ed, but were pursued and overtaken and two of 
Aem, killed. Hie others Biide their e8Gi4>e. 
When they came in with the news, I was {nrepcur- 
'mg my flags to meet the war chi^ The alarm 
was given. Nearly all my young men were aib- 
SNit.about ten miles oS. I started witti what I hdui 
left, (about ,^/y,) and had proceeded but a diort 
distance, before we saw a part of die army ap- 
pioadiing. I raised a yell, and said to my bmyes; 
<<some oi our people have been killed, wantonly and 
cruelly murderedi we must avenge their death.'* 
In a Uttle while we discovered the whole army 
coming towsurds us in ftill gaUqp ! We were now 
confident that our first party had been killed. 1 
immediately placed my meai in front of some buidik 
es^ that we might have &e first fire, when they ap- 
I^roadied close enough. They made a halt some 
distance from us. I gave an<yther yell*, and order- 



^lay: l»ave warruM ta ^huge vfiwt Ibeitt, ai^Mk" 
ling ^MTt ve VMM aU te kiUeditbef did ^t^Mfe 
-*^«<4^er7 man nflbed a&d £ied» and the nfiny i!ir 
tnaled in the vtaioBi eonfiismt and ^oiuit^ftuitMNI^ 
betoe mf little but bsvre band of warriors*. After 
puTMiiig^he enani^ finr mame dMteiiee, I Axmd jk 
ttetess to foUov them^ a^ thejr lode to fast, and ra- 
HMmed to W0j ewwmpmfpt with a fear ^{ ngr 
bfavtasy (about t«remty-£Fe faaraig fpaHe iii piiisak 
ef the cn^B^.) I lighted aiy ppe^ a&d sat dOMi 
lo timd: the <kttat Sjnrk i»r whi^ l» luid do^ f 
iiad fiot becai leag neditatii^, wtiiM two .^ tine ' 
fti^e youngjn^i I had a^it out witb ike flag^ ie 
taeet the Amerieafi war eha^ ^xtaied MyMtoft- 
iritfiiMt was not greater thaa aif j^ to aee Iheift 
iiriug and welL I eagerlf Inteaed to their ttarf, 
which was as fi^wat 

^ When we anived near te the ieneempaieiit of 
Ae whltei, a mtmbeg^ ibiem tvabed ettt «o meet 
tts^ bringing their gvhs with diem, they toA ui 
into the camp, wImu au Aiaericaa who qnice the 
Sac language a Mle, tetd ut thnu bis chief wanted 
to know how we were, where we woe foiug^ 
wl^Hw our (iate{» weak, and whefse Utack Hamri^ waa. 
We told him that we had 4ome to aee hie duef : 
that our chief had directed «is to conduct hhn to 
our caonp, in eaee be bad not meaiaped; and In 
that event to tell him, dhat he (Biaek Hawk) woidd 
come to see hkn; he wkhed to hold a couneil witk 
him, as he had given up aU intention <ji going to 
war. At the conclusion of <liis talk, a paxtjr ef 
white men eame in on hoMefaadt. We aaw iif 
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#fttr ^oiiateMMis tbtt iouetfaiiig:. had happowcL 
A gt^aend tomolt atote. Tbey looked at ws nitfi in* 
^d%fKMl0ii^--4a^ed among temilfwfi ior a hm^ 
iMnt, when myeial cocked A&st guns; in a 8ee<Hid 
Aey filed at «s in tfie crowd; our compamoo 
Ibll dead. We nMfaed ifareiigh ii» crowd and made 
ear eees^s^e. We lemamed in ambiwh but a slMMt 
me^ befbie we heatd yellmg, like Indians nmnkig 
Ml enemy. In a little wfaile we eaw soxie 9£ the 
irtiilej ua Mi speed. One cf them came near ua 
I tbfew my tomafaxiwk and struck him en the head^ 
wiiicli bvought him to the gronnd. I Ban to him 
etid with his own laufe took o£f his scalp. I took 
kbgttn, mounted his hoise^ and to<dcmy£ri^idhere 
tobind me. We tmined to fi[^w otur braves^ who 
were nmningthe enemy, and had not gone fiur be- 
fore we overtook a white man, whoee horse had 
mixed in a swamp. My friend alighted and toma- 
Imwked the nmi|. Vhe was apparently &st under 
Ids horse. He took his scalp, horse and gun. * By 
'this time our party was some distance ahead. We 
Mlowed on and saw several white men lying dead 
mi the way. After riding about siic miles, we met 
emr party returning We asked them how many 
of our men had been killed. They said n<me after 
Ihe Americans had retreated. We inqmred then 
how many whites had been lolled ? They replied 
ibey did not know; but said we will soon ascertain, 
as we must sealp them as we go back. Oa our re- 
4iim t^e found ten men, besides the two we had 
klUfd befiire we joined our iri^Mls. Seemg that 
1ke'f4id U9t yet r^eoeQize us» it being dark» w# 
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again adrod, bow many^of.owr bnivea had tieaB 
kttltd ? They udd five. We adced who they w«te. 
'Shtf feptted that the irst party of thiee^ who vr&al 
cot to meet the Amenean war duef^ had aU been 
tkkssn jmoners, and killed in the encanqpinent; and 
that out of a party of five who fi^wed to see 
&e H^etmg of the first party and the^ whilse% 
two had be^i kitted. We weie now certam that 
^ey did net recog^ize us, nor dkl we tell tibem 
who we were, until we arrived at oor camp. Hie 
news oi our deatiii had readied it some time be*- 
fore, and all were surprised to see iss again."* 

Such is die narrative of this defeat, as given by 
Bbck Hawk, and two of his men who weve the 
bearers of fads Ivhite fiag and a proposition to sur- 
render. The aacoimts given by Maje^ Stillman's 
troops — for it is not ascertained that the commander 
pid>lished any offidal statement of the battle — is in 
si^ibstance about the following. The foroe under 
Major Stillman, two hundred and seventy-five in 
ntunber, on the afternoon of the fourteenth of May « 
met thiSe Indians bearing a white flag, one of 
whom, after having been taken prisoner^ was shot 
down. Tt^ army ence^mped just before sun-set, 
in a pieee of woods, smrrounded by an open prairie;, 
about three miles from Sycamore creek. Soon after 
they had halted, five more Indkins, with af^arent 
pacific intentions, were seen approaching the camp. 
Captain Eades, with a party of armed troops, dash- 
ed at full speed towards them, when they became 



* FiHenen's lifeof Blade KinHt, dictated^ lAauM, 
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akciuM^uad MOUMocQd a -rttmftt The CiqilaJM, 
afitr foUowii^ tfaMi to iK>m0 distance^ alul Irilliag 
two of Ibe poartjTy ga're up tfae pwewit^ and was on 
h« return to the camiiy whea he was awl l^ the 
wfaolej^ktenhnwiit. The pursiut of the felreatiag 
Indiatts was immediately renewed, and c^niiraed 
until both parses had erossed Sycamore ereelL 
This brought ttiem upon the camp of Kack Hawlc^ 
who having been apprized of the approach of the 
whites, had mounted his sien aad prepared ibr asi- 
lioai. The Indians were concealed bebiiid saese 
bushes, and aAor having fired tfaek guns, raised the 
war^whoqp oad resorted to the tomahawk, llieir 
fire wwm returaed, with but little effect, and thaa 
•M^or Stitfattaa, instai^y nrdered a retreat acios 
the creek, and the route became general. His troops 
tied through their camp, and did not stop until they 
readMd DiKim's ferry, distant tltfty miles, Smne 
of them deemed itprud^dt to seek a place of stiU 
greater safety, than the flag of Gfffieral Atldnson, 
and continued their fli^ £or iiM»re than fifty nnles, 
and until they reached their own fire-siAs. The 
nil was called at Dixon's ferry next morning, and 
fifty^wo were found missing. It was, hower^i, 
sttbsoquaady ascertained that more than half of th^ 
number were among tiaose who rode express to. the 
^settiemeuts'^ to carry the news of their gallant 
attack upon Genecal Black Hawk and his British 
hand. Sudi was tiiie panic among the troops e]>- 
ga^ed in this ddrmirii, that they reported the In- 
dian force at 1500 and even 2000 men! Black 
Hawk's statement has ^ready bees givto, in whidi 
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h» pkciahis miaiber atfcKrty; and oaae of the 
^inteetrs i^hoce horse was lame, aad who hid fahsh 
^etf^^nd watcbed the Indums as they paned hfan m 
the pi^HTsuk siDd on diek return, did not eatimata 
Ihemat more than a hundred. It is prc^alde the 
real number of the Indians did noC exceed fifty. It 
la pai&fnl to contemplate this whole afikir, £>r it is 
alike discreditable to tiiie nadonal feith and the na 
tioaal arms. The violatbn of a flag of truce, and 
the wanton destruction of the lives of some of tlK>se 
who bore it, not only placed an indeUble stigma 
upon the character of the country, but led to a war, 
in the prosecution of whidi, much blood and much 
ti^ea^uie were expended. Had a conference with 
Black Hawk been hdd, scarcely a doubt remains^ 
considering his fisdhire to seciure the co-operation of 
odier tribes, and his utter destitution of provisione, 
that be and his band would hare returned, peace* 
ably, to (he west side of the Mississippi. The pre* 
eipitate flight of the troops under Major Stillman, 
has no justification. Supposing the panic to have 
been sucfi as.to render a retreat across Sycamore 
creek, necessary, it ^ould have terminated when 
^be troops reiuched their encampment; whioh, be« 
ing m a copse of woods, surrounded by a prairie, 
Otey would have been protected by trees, while the 
Indians, if they continued die attack, must have 
fenght in the open plain. But no efibrt was made 
to raly at the encampment, and all the baggage of 
our troops — ^blankets, saddle-bags, camp equpage 
and provisions, — ^feU into the hands of the Int ians. 
lUsck Hawk finding that there was now no titer- 



nfttiye, dBtennkied to fight. lodigiiaiit at the at* 
tack upon his flag of peace — encouraged by hia 
signal success in putting to flight, a force yastty 
superior m numbers to his own — and strengthened 
by the booty — especially tiie provisions — he had 
taken, he assembled his braves and prepared for 
an active border war. He immediately sent out 
i^pdes to watch the movements <^ Creneral Atkinson, 
and prepared to remove his women and children, 
from the seat of war to the head waters of Rodt 
river, where he supposed they would be safe from 
the, attacks of the whites. In passing to this-poiiH, 
ky the sources of the Kish-wa-co-kee, he was met 
by some Winnebago^ who had heard of his vie- 
tory, and were now disposed to join him. Some 
additional war parties were sent out, the new re* 
cruits from the Winnebagoes, constituting one of 
them. This arrangement completed, Black Hawk 
proceeded with the women and children to tt^ 
Four Lakes, in which Catfish, one of the tributaries 
to Rock river, has its origin. 

StiUman's defeat spread consternation throughoi^ 
the state of Illinois. The Indian forces were great- 
ly magnified in number, and Black Hawk's name 
carried with it associations of uncommon military 
talent, and of savage cunning and cruelty. General 
Atkinson proceeded to fortifyi his camp, at Dixcm's 
ferry, and the Executive of the state made a call 
for more moimted volunteers. The Secretary at 
War sent about 1000 United States' troops from 
the sea-board to the scene of action; and General 
Winfield Scott was ordered to proceed to the m>rdi 
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west, and direct the future c^rations of the caiiv> 
paign. A bloody border contest ensued. Maujr 
finmtier fimiilks were massacred with savage fero-^ 
dty, and some were carried into captivity. A party 
of Pottowattomi^ tfiirty in numb^, fell upon a 
Iktle settlement on Indian creek, one of the tribn^ 
taries of Fox river, and murdered fifteen n^, vro^ 
men and childr^i, taking two prisoners, the Mii^ses 
Hall; w1k> were subsequently placed in cbai^ of 
some Winnebagoes, and by them returned in safety, 
a few weeks afterwards, to their friends. At Ed« 
log's grove, not &r from Galena, in the early part 
di June, a party of Indians stole some hcn»e& 
Captain J. W. Stephenson pursued them with 
twelve m^i. A skimudi ensued, whkih renilled 
in the death of tharee of our troops and five or six 
<tf the enemy. On the evening of the 14th of June, 
a party of elevaoi Sacs, killed five white men iot 
Spafibrd's farm. General Dodge witiii twenty^iine 
men, followed smd overtook them in a swamp, 
where the whole were shot down and scalped, they 
having first killed lliree of Dodge's men. The bar- 
barous practice of scalping the dead, was in tins 
case adopted by our troops and sanctioned by thmr 
officers.* 

On the 24th of June, the Indians made an attack 
upon the fort at Buffalo grove, twelve miles north 
of Dixon^s ferry. It was defended by a hundred 
and fifty men, imder the command of Captain 
Dement, some of whom, with about forty horses, 



• See Adjutant W* W. Woodbridge's stfttement 
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m&e killed. The ownMtMter did not dAem Hk 
pncfetit to mafch out and en^imtor the Indiana^ 
who fiodtiig tfa»t thojr ccndd imt lakfi tbe foit, aew 
oiiiad a quantky o£ proriaiansy soma bonca and 
oatde, and aiminfliic ed a cirfreat. Thejrhad not 
piDoeedcd fur, befota tb^ iretfe o^veitaloMi by a de- 
tacbnocKt of Tobmtecta mdcr Catonel Posey, wh» 
bad come to ntknn the fortL Bkdt Hawk^ vbo* 
cenmaBded tbe indiana in tbis affidr, aayi^ ^ Wo 
coneealed owaetres amil Ihey caosa near -eiKMii^ 
and tbtti cottmettctd ^T^effiog and &rb^ and made a 
nub upon them* Aboui tfaia tunes tbdbr chiefs with: 
apnrty of men^^msbedi^} tA tbtt leasae of those, wia 
ittid fired opoa^ la a Utde whilfi they camimoced 
i irtie al M i gy aad k£t:tiaeir chief anJL afaw^bravei^ 
wbo seemed witting^ and anxiecn to figl^ Thef^ 
aeted like btaTos, bnl ireie fbroed to give Ttnay 
'VfacB I noahed upon them, witfi ny bfares; In a 
abort ^me^y Hat diief icdutned with a Iftlger peart j. 
He seoned detezained to ilght and anxious fo« 
boOfe. Wb^L be ceme near enoi^h^ I raised ^ 
yell, Kid firing commeneei fiBDoL botb. aides. Tbe 
eUef,. who is a small man, addressed hia warrioie 
in a lend voiee; but tbey soon vetarealedt leavijEi^ 
him and a few braves on the battle field. A great 
nttBibet of my wacriora pnmiAsd tbe retreatixig 
party, mad killed a namber of their horses, as they 
BUS. The duef and bis l»ravc6 were unwilling to 
leave tbe field. I ordered my braves to rusdi upon, 
tbem, and had the mortification of seemg two of 
my chiefis- killed^ before tbe enemy retreated. This 
young chief deserves s^aat pratse finr bis oourage. 



km ivtumtely foor m^ lits ^aiinif was not aH eom ' 
]»e«d of soeh famve toBiu^* 

Th« Indius bad sbmit tw^buikbei nen in 1fa» 
engageiaei£(i_ The troc^ in the §M united wcdt 
tliose undev Cokmei Pbssy^ exceeded^ in nambn^ 
Black Hawk's paxtjr. The loes (rf U& was inoocu 
Ademble on either side. 

On the 4th of July, the main aniiy undier Geo 
eral Atkinson, aniyed at the f6<^ oC bke Oosb^ 
caotmgy fbtmed \ff an expansicm of Bock mery 
in die Ticinity^ of vhiofa the Indiaas had been 
esrisodied. On the 9th of July, Gtaoeial Atkin0Mr 
aerys, in a let^t ta Generat ScoCI, that he had not 
yet been enabled to find the Indiana^ wlio he siqpN 
poses to be seTen or eight bnndxed Strang, his awn 
ftiee amomntiag to fimi hundared regtdals and jSlQd 
HSomdBd Yohmte^m 

Two brigades of the mocuoted irolunteeia, uadMi 
General Dodge, pursued the ktdiatis fii^in tfais plae^ 
towanls Fort Wuuiebega They were oreftakfv 
en tha dlst of July, abofut sun down, oo the bamks^ 
the Wisconein* An attack was inunediately wade> 
and about forty of the Indians aiie nui^^Mised t« 
hKwe been ktUed. Qeneiat Dodge lost one matt 
ami had eight wouncbkL . The exaet Io6S4)f the 
bnliaas in this aigagement cannot be aiseerlained 
One aceotsit places the number at m^toen.* Bladi 
Hawk sajTs he had but fifty waxiaois witb hka ta 
l3m engagement, the Test being engaged kt anitiftg 
Ae women and dtikhen in oossing the WisoeoHik 
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to an islaod, to proles them from the tey ^f 
whites: That he was compelted to fedl beek inlo a 
dbep ravine where he eoiMiaued to maiBtam his 
^:oiind until dark, and mitil his people had had 
tone to reach the iriand, aiKl that he lost bat six of 
his men. 'Hits is midoid>tedly a mistake, owing in 
all probability to the interpreter in taking down his 
stalenieiit; for some of his men, subsequendy, pla* 
oed the number at sixty. The condition of the In 
dians. at this time was most deplorable. BeSoate 
bxeaking up their encampment, upon the Four Lakesy 
tfaey were almost destitute of provimons. In pur* 
suing their trail from this point to the Wiseomhi, 
wany were found literally starved to desdi. They 
were compelled to live upon roots, the bark of ixees 
and horse fleab. A party of Hade Hawk's bandit 
mcluding many women and chiidrai, now att^Dop** 
ted to descend the Wisconsin upon rafts and in ca- 
noes, that they might escape, by recrossing the 
Mississippi, lliey were attacked however, in their 
descent, by troops stationed on the bank of die riv* 
er, and some were killed, odiers drowned, a few ta- 
ken prisoners, and the remainder, escaping to the 
woods, perished from hunger. Black Hawk, and 
stH^h of his party as had not the means of desc^nd* 
ing the Wisconsin, haviilg abandoned all idea of 
any farther resistance, and unwilling to trust them- 
selves to a capitulation, now deteMxnn^ to strike 
across the coimtry, ai^i reach the Mississippi, some 
distance above the mouth of the fom^r stream, and 
thus effect their escape. They struck it at a point 
oppoidte the loway, and abcut forty miles above the 
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Wmxmmi, losing on tl^ir route, many of their peo^ 
pie from st&rration« So soon as they reached the 
Miasissippiy a part of the women and diildren, in 
6ueh canoes as they could procure, undertook to de* 
scend ity to Prairie des Chiens, but many of them 
were drowned bef<Mre they reached that pla«5, and 
those who did arrive at it, were found to be in a 
itorving condition. On the first of August, while in 
the act of crossing the Mississippi, an attack was 
made upon Black Hawk and his party by the steam 
boat Warrior, with an armed force on board. The 
commander of the boat« un^er date of Prsdrie des 
Chiens, 3d Aiigust 1832, gives the following ac 
count of it. 

" I arrived at this place on monday last, (July 
30th) and was despatched with the Warrior alQUe, 
to Wapeshaws village, one hundred and twenty 
miles above, to inform them of the approach of th« 
Sacs, and to order down all the friendly Indians to 
this place. On our way down we met one of the 
Sioux band, who informed us that the Indians, our 
enemies, were on Bad-ax^ river, to the number of 
four hundred. We stopped and cut some wood 
and prepared for action. . About four o'clock on 
Wednesday aftctnoon (August Jlst) we foimd the 
gentlemen [Indians] where he stated he leil them. 
As we neared them, they raised a white flag, and 
endeavored to decoy us; but we were a little too 
old for them; for instead of landing, we orderetl 
them to send a boat on board, which they declined. 
After about fifteen minutes delay, giving them time 
to remove a few of their womep and children, we 
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lot dip a six-pound^^ loaded with caa'irtar^ follow 
•dby a severe fire of musketry; nxid if erer yoti 
saw rtraigfat blankets, you would have seen them 
there. 1 fought them at anchor most of the 
time and we were all rery much exposed. ) 
have a ball which came in close by where I 
was standing, and^ passed through tli^ bulkhead 
of the wheel room. We fought them for about 
an hour or more until our \9 ood began to fail, and 
night coming on, we lefi and went on to the 
prairie. This little fight cost them twenty-three 
killed, and of coia^e a great many wounded. We 
never lost a man, and had but one man wounded, 
(shot through the leg.) The next morning before 
▼e could get back again , on account of a heavy 
ibg, they had the whole [of Greneral Atkinson's] ar 
my upon them. We found them at it, walked m, 
and took a hand ourselves. The first shot from the 
Warrior laid out three. I can hardly tell you any 
thing about it, for I am in great haste, as I am now 
on my way to the field again. The army lost eight 
or nine killed, and seventeen wounded, whom we 
brought down. One died on deck last night. We 
brought down thirty-six prisoners, women and chil- 
dfen. I tell you what, Saniy there 25 no fun in fight- 
ing Indians, particularly at this season, wh^n the 
grass is so very bright. Every man, and even my 
cabin-boy, fought well. We had sixteen regulars, 
five rifle men, and twenty of ourselves. Mr. How, 
of Piatt, Mr. Janies G. Soulaid, and one of the Ro- 
lettes, were with us. and fought well.'* 

The flippant and vaimting style of this letter^ ns 
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good keeping with the spirit whk^h prompted the 
firing upon a flag of truce. By what circumstance 
the commander of the Warrior ascertained that this 
white flag was intended as a decoy, is left wholly 
unexplained. As he and his men, were beyond 
Che reach of the Indians, humanity and the rules of 
war, required that he should have allowed himself 
more Xhsai fifteen minutes ^ to ascertain the trueob 
ject of the Indians, in raising the symbol of a capit- 
ulation. Black Hawk himself, asserts that he di- 
rected his braves not to fire upon the Warrior, as he 
int^Kled going on board in order to save the Wo- 
men and children; that he raised a white flag and 
called to the captain of the boat, desiring him to 
8«id his canoe on shore, that he naight go on faioard, 
as he wanted to give himself up. Tt^ depknralte 
condition to which Black Hawk was at this tinw 
reduced, flying £>r safety to the west side of the 
Mississippi, enciunbered by his women and <^1- 
dren, and his whole party exhsuisted by fatigiM 
and hunger, renders it extremely diffioUt to believe 
that any decoy was intended by hum. Indeed, no* 
thing can be naore certain, than that he was most 
heartily desirous of ending the disastrous and fat 
tal contest in which he had become involved. wilb«> 
oi^ the slau^tor of aay more of his pe(q)le. If 
the thirst for blood had been less rapacious on the 
part of the Americai^, or their respect for a flag of 
truce something greater, the further cbstruetioii 
of life would have been spared; and the nation pfe« 
served from the charge of having fired upon a flag* 
held sacred throughout the worlds 
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Ceneral Atkinson OTertaket Black Hawk — Battle of the Bad Axe^ 
Atkinion*f official report — Incidents of the Battle — Capture of 
Bkek Hawk and tlK pfoplMt~Naopop«*sttatem«Mt to 0«ii*rmt Scott 
— General Scott and Govenior Reynolds conckule a treaty with tha 
Sacs, Foxes and Winneba^oes — Causes which led to the war — Mo- 
iHret ftr gettini^ op Indian wars — First attack made by the IIRooh 
militia — Report of the Secretary at War in regard to this cainpaigii 
•General Macombr's letter to General Atkinson — Secretary Cass' 
ftatemenf of the cansea which lad to this war~Coninients upon this 
ttatcmeat, and fta emissions pointed out. 

Aftkr die battle upon the Wisconsin, the whole 
army, under the command of General Atkinsoo^ 
^oflsed to the north sade of that river, at Helena, 
and on the twenty-ninth of July, commenced the 
pursuit of the Indians, by forced mardies, ot^ a 
ragged and mountainous country* On due morning 
of the second of August, while ten miles from the 
Mississippi, it was ascertained that the enemy were 
«pou the bank of that stream, near the Bad^axe, 
and in the act of crossing to the west side. Arrange- 
ments were immediately made for an attack. Gveo. 
Dodgers squadron was placed in front, followed by 
the infttntry, and these by the brigades of Henry, 
Alexander, "and Posey. The army had proceeded 
in this carder about fve miles, when some Indiums 
were discovered and fired upon. They iiomediate- 
ly retreated to the imiin body, on ^e bank of the 
river* To prev^t the possibility of the escape of 
the enemy, Generals Alexander and Posey, were 
directed to form the right wing of the army, and 

pdaroh to the river, above the Indian encampment, 
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and th^i to move down along the bank. Greneral 
Henry foxmed the left wing, and the United States^ 
infantry and General Dodge's squadron, occupied 
the centre. In this order, the army descended a 
bluflf bank into a river bottom, heavily timbered, 
and covered with weeds and brush-wood. Grenerai 
Henry first came upon a portion of the enemy, and 
commenced a heavy fire upon them, which was re- 
turned. General Dodge's squadron and the United 
States' troops, soon came into the action, and with 
General Henry's men, rushed upon the Indians, 
killing all in the way, except a few who succeeded 
in swimming a slough of the Mississippi, about a 
hundred and fifty yards wide. During this time 
the brigades of Alexander and Posey, in marching 
down the bank of the river, fell in with another 
party of Indians, and killed or routed the whole of 
them. When the Indians were driven to ihe brink 
of the river, a large number of men, women and 
children, plunged into the water to save themselves 
by swimming; but only a few escaped "our sharp- 
shooters." The battle lasted about three hours. 
In the afternoon, of the same day, (generals Atkin- 
son, Dodge and Posey, descended the Mississippi, 
to Prairie des Chiens, in the Warrior, and there 
awaited the arrival of the mounted volunteers, who 
reached that place on the fourth. Among the In 
dians who escaped the slaughter was Black Hawk 
Twelve of those who efiected. their escape, were 
captured on the fourth, by a party of whites, firom 
Cassville, under the command of Captain Price, 
ai^icL most of those who siioceeded m reaching the 
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west side of the Missdnippi, were 6ai36e<iuendy «U 
tacked by a party of hos^e SUoux, and either kill- 
ed or taktti prisoners. The bri^ but official ac^ 
count of this battle is giv^i by the commanding 
g^neral^ in these words. 

Head Qmirten, Pint Artifieiy Coi|»^ 'StitttymtBbesn Amy 

Pnirie des Chienfl, Augt 25, 1832. 

Sir: I have the honor to report to you that I 
crossed the Ouisconsin on the 27th and 28th ultimo, 
with a select body- of troops, consisting of the regu- 
lars under Col. Taylor, four hundred in number, 
part of Henry's, Posey's and Alexander's brigades, 
amounting in all to 1300 men, and immediately fell 
upon the trail of the enemy, and pursued it by a 
forced march, through a mountainous and difficult 
country, till the morning of the 2d inst, when we 
came up with his main body on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, nearly oppoMte the mouth of the 
loway, which we attacked, defeated and dispersed, 
with a loss on his part of about a hundred and fifty 
men killed, thirt3^-nine women and children taken 
prisoners — ^the precise number could not be ascer* 
tained, as the greater portion was slain after being 
forced into the river. Our loss in killed and 
wounded, which is stated below, is very small in 
comparison with the enemy, which may be attribut- 
ed to the enemy's being forced from his positions 
by a rapM charge at the commencement, and 
throughout the engagement — the renmant of the 
enemy, cut up and disheartened, crossed to the 
opposite s^de of the river, and has fled into the in- 



tenor, with a yiew, it is sap^sed, of Joinitig Ed^ 
kuk and Wapello's bands of Sacs ai^ Foxes, 

The horses c^ the voknteer troops being oidiaMU 
^d by long inarches, and the regular tiveps irittidiftt 
shoes, it was not thought advisable to continue the 
pursmit^ indeed a stop to the fuither efiusion of 
blood seemed to be caUed for, till it ^nigfal be ascer 
Itoiined if the enemy wxmld surrender. 

ft isascettamed from our prisonei^ that the en- 
emy lost in the battle of the Ouisconsiii sixty-eight 
killed and a very lai^e ntunber wounded^ his 
whole loss does not fall ^K>rt d[ three hundred; — 
«^ter the battle on the Oussconsin, those of the 
enemy's women and children, and some who were 
dismounted, attempted to make their escape by de» 
tending that river, but judicious measures being 
taken by Captain Loomis and Liettt. Street, Indian 
iigei:ft> thirty-two wxhi^d and cbtldreti and fouf 
men have been captured, and some fifie^ men 
killed by the detadunenjt uisder Lieut Ritner. 

The day after the battle on this river, I fell ^wn 
with the regular troops to this place by water, and 
the mounted njen will join us to-day. It is now 
my purpose to direct Keokuk, to demand a sur- 
render of the remaining principal men of the hostito 
party, whkh, from the kuge number of women and 
children we hold prisoners, I have every reason to 
believe will be compUed with. Should it not, they 
should be pursued and subdued, a step Maj. Gren. 
Scott will take upon his arrival, 

I cannot, [qpeak too highly of the brave eonduet 
M the regtilar and volunteer fbrces engaged in the 
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hast battle and the fatigBing maidi that f receded 
it, as sooD as the reports of officers of the brigades 
aod CQips aie handed in, they shall be submitted 
wifli fiirtb«r remarks. 

5 killed, 2 wounded, 9Ch ktft 
2 do. 5thiiiftr 
I eaptahi^ 5 privates Dodge'a Bat moonted. 
1' Lieut 6 privates Henry's 
1 private wounded, Alexander's 
1 private, Posey's. 

I have the honor to be widi great respecit 
Tr« obt servant, H. Atkinson, 

Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. 

Kb^ Gen. Macomb, C<mu in Clue( Wariiingfon. 

The destruction of life in the battle of the Bad* 
am, was not confined to the inc&an warriors. Lit* 
me diserimination seems to have been made between 
the slaughter of those in arms and the rest of the 
tribe. After they had sought refuge in the waters 
of the Mississippi, and die women, with their chiU 
dr^i on their backs, were buffeting the waves, m an 
atten^t to swim to the opposite shore, numbers of 
them were shot by our troops. Many painful pic^ ^ 
tures might be recorded of the adventures and hor* 
rors of that day. One or two cases may be cited. 
A Sac women, named Na-ni-sa, the sister of a 
warrior of some note among the Indians, found 
herself in the hottest of the fight She succeeded 
at length in reaching the river, and keeping her 
infent child, close in its blanket, by force of her 
teethy plunged into the water, seized hold upon 
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tiie tail of a horse, whose rider was swimming him 
to the opposite shore, and was carried safely ac^ossi 
tile Mississippi. When our troops chargc^i upon 
the Indians, in their defiles near the river, men, wo- 
men and children were so huddled together, that 
the slaughter fell alike upon all of them. A young 
squaw was standing in the grass, a short distance 
from the American line, holding her child, a little 
girl of four years old, in her arms. In this posi- 
tion, a ball struck the right arm of the child, just 
above the elbow, and shattering the bone, passed 
mto the breast of. its yoimg mother, and instantly 
killed her. She fell upon the child and confined it 
to the ground. When the battle \vas nearly over, 
and the Indians had been driven from this point. 
Lieutenant Anderson of the United States army, 
hearing the cries of the child, went to the i^[>ot, and 
taking it from under the dead mother, carried it to 
the place for surg^ical aid. The arm was amputa- 
ted, and during the operation, the half starved child 
did not cry, but sat quietly eating a piece of hard 
biscuit It was sent to Prairie des Chiens, and en- 
tirely recovered from its wound. 

When the fortunes of Black Hawk became des. 
perate, his few straggling allies, from other tribes, 
not only deserted him, but joined his enemies. It 
is to two Winnebagoes, Decorie, and Chaetar, that 
the fallen chief is indebted for being taken captive. 
On the 27th of August, they deUvered Black Hawk 
and the Prophet to the Indian agent. General 
^eet, at I^airie des Chiens. Upon their dehve- 
Tjf Decorie, the One-eyed^ rose and said: 
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<« My father, I now stuad before you. When we 
parted, I told jrou I would return soon; but I 
could not come any sooner. We have had to go 
a great distance [to) the Salle, on ttie Wisoonaja, 
above the portage.] You see we have done what 
you sent U3 to do. These, (pointing to the pri30!>er9) 
are the two you told us to get. We have done what 
you told us to do. We always do what you tell 
US, because we Icnow it is for our good* Father, 
ypu told us to get these men, and it would be the 
cause of much good to the Winnebagoea We h&re 
brought them, but it has been very hard for us to do 
flo. That one. Black Hawk was a great way ofl^ 
You told us to bring ibsm to you alive : we 
have done so. If you had told m to bring 
their heads alone, we would have done so, and it 
woidd have been less difficult than what we have 
done. Father, we dehver these men into your 
hands. We would not deliver feem even to our 
brother, the chief of the warriors, but to you 5 be- 
cause we kpow you, and we believe you are our 
ftiend. We want you to keep them safe; if they 
are to be hurt we do i^ot wirfi to see it. Wait un- 
til we are gone before it i? done^ Father, many 
little birds have been flying about our ears of 
late, and we thought they whispered to us that 
there was evil intended for us; but now we hope 
these evil birds will let our ears alone. We know 
you are our friend^ because you take our part, and 
chat is the reason we do what you tell us to 
do. You say you love your red children: we iimk 
we love you as tj^sifik if wt more than y<Hi love i|% 
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We hare confidence in you ftnd jmx may rely mi 
Wk We hare been promised a great deal if we 
would take these men-^^i^ it wojold do mudi 
^ood to our people^ We now hope to see what 
will be done for u& We hare come in haste; we 
are tired and hungry. We noAilr put tiiesc men into 
your hands. We have done all that you told us to 
do.'' 

The agent, General Street, teplied: "My chil* 
dr^i, you hare done welL I told you to bring these 
men to me, and you have done so. I am pleas^ at 
what you have done. It is for your good, and for 
this teason I am pleased. I assured the great chief 
of the warriors, (General Atkinson) that if these 
men were in your country, you would find them 
and bring them to me^ and now I can say much 
for your good. I will go do'^n to Rock idand with 
the prisoners, and I wish you who have brought 
these men, especially, to go with me, with such 
other chiefs and warriors as you m^y select My 
children, the great dilef of the warriors, when he 
left tins place, directed me to deliver these and all 
other prisoners, to the chief of the w&rriocs at thi$ 
place, CoL Taylor, who is hert by me. Some 
of the Winnebagoes, south of the Wiscdnsin, have 
befriended the Saukies, atid some of the Indfans of 
my agency have also given them aid. This dl9- 
pleases^the great chief of the warriors, and your 
great father the President, and was calculated to do 
much harm. Your great fkther, the President at 
Washington, has sent a great war chief fi-om fho 
&r east, General SCott, with a fresh army of ioU 

P2 
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diers. ' He is now at Rock Island. Your gr^tt fa* 
dier tlie President has sent him and the Governor 
and chief of Illinois to hold a council with the In- 
dians. He has sent a speech to you, and wishes the 
ehiefi and warriors of the Winnebagoes to go to Rock 
Island, to the council on the tenth of next month. I 
wish you to be ready in three days, when I will go 
with you. I am well pleased that you have taken 
the Black Hawk,*the Prophet and other prisoners. 
This will enable me to say much for you to the 
great chief of the warriors, and to the president 
your great father. My children, I shall now deliv- 
er the two men, Black Hawk and the prophet, to 
the diief of the warriors here. He will take care 
of them till we start to Rock Island.'* 

Col. Taylor upon taking charge of the prisoners 
made a few remarks to their captors, after which 
Chaetar, the associate of Decorie, rose and said, 

" My father, I am young, and do not know how 
to make speeches. This is the second timie I evei 
spoke to you before people. I am no chief; I am 
no orator; but I have been allowed to speak to 
you. If I should not speak as well as others, still 
you must listen to me. Father, when you made 
tiie speech to the chiefs, Waugh Kon Decorie Car- 
ramani, the one-eyed Decorie, and others, I was 
there. I heard you. I thought what you said to 
them, you also said to me. You said if these two, 
(pointing to Black Hawk and the prophet) were 
taken by us and brought to you, there would never 
more a black cloud hang over your Winnebagoes. 
Your words entered into my ear, my brains and 
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iBy heart. I left hete that same mglk, and y<m 
ksiow that you have not seen me smce until uov. 
I have been a great way; I had' much trouble; but 
when f remembered what you said, I knew whait 
you said was right. This made me continue and 
do what you told me to do. Near the Dalle on the 
Wisconsin, I took Black Hawk. No one did it but 
me. I say this in the ears of ail present, and they 
know it — and I now appeal to the Great Spirit, our 
grandfather, and the Earth, our grandmother, tok 
the truth of what I say. Father, I am no chief, 
but what I have done is for the benefit of my na- 
tion, and I hope to see the good that has been pro- 
mised us. TTiat one, Wabokieshiek, the proj^et, 
is my relation — ^if he is to be hurt, I do not wish to 
see it Father, soldiers sometimes stick th^ ends of 
their guns into the backs of Indian prisoners, when 
they are going about m the hands of the guard. * I 
hope this will not be done to this man." 

Naopope the second in command, with a few o&iet 
Indians who escaped from the battle of the Bad- 
Axe, were also brought in by the Sioux, who being 
the ancient enemy of the Sacs and Foxes, seized 
upon this opportunity of waging war upon tfie rem- 
nant of Black Hawk's band. They were placed 
by General Street, in the custody of Colonel Taylor. 

On the sevenlfe of September, the prisoners were 
placed on board the steam boat Winnebago, and 
sent down to Jefferson Barracks, a few miles be- 
low St. Louis. The arrival of General Scott a 
the scene of action, was unfortunately delayed tw 
til after the campaign was dosed, in conseqvir \ 
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•f the Aiiatis cholem baviiig htoken out;, amoD|r tfie 
troops imder bis commandy while ascending the 
hkB% The- (Baease oontinued to vage among them^ 
Vilb dreadful xxtostaM^f for scHne time after theis 
^rriv^ al Bock idancL Of course, this eampaigu 
added no new lamels to ibe milUaiy repiiitatioa of 
Creneira} Scott; hot, by his hiBQ^ne and tireless ex- 
cftions for the alleiriatioii of the sufferings of his 
floldiens he won for himself more true glorf , than 
the most biiUiaiit yisCorr, ares an indian enemy^ 
foidd confer. 

While at Bock Istend, General Seott instituted 
aomiB io^piines aiBong the l^dians^ in regard to tb» 
difficulties between them and the whites. Ainong 
9tbar9 interrogated was Na(^>ope, the friend and 
tpusfieUer of Bl^^ Hawk, who* participate in the 
eampa^n, wad on account of his courage and ^itt 
•s a warrioTi directed to a great extent, the move-^ 
ments of the band^ fm>m the period of their reeros- 
sing the Misnssippi, until the battle of die Bad- Axe. 
His statem^it confirms the- declaratic»i of Black 
tULwi, that in ccmiing orer to the east side of the 
river, there was no intention of »akmg war upon 
the frontier settlers; Mid that they really mtended ta 
surrender to. Major StiUman, upon Sycamore creek,. 
OD the 14th of Hay, and actually sent a white Sag,, 
in evidence of their sobmission, which was fired 
upon by the American troops. 

^l always belwiged to Black Hawk^s band 
Last summer I went to MaJtden; when I came back^ 
I foimd that by the treaty with General Gainei^ 
the Sacs had moved across the Mississippi I re 
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i&ained during the winter with the Prophet^ on 
Rock river, thiity-five miles ubove the mouth. 
Dtoring the winter the Prophet aent me across the 
Mississippi, to Biack Hawk, with a message, to teU 
him and his band to cross hack to his vUlage and 
make com : that if die Americans came and told 
them to remove again, they wanld shake hands 
with diem. If the Americans had come and told 
us \x> move, we should have diaken hands, and im- 
mediately have moved peaceably. We encamped 
Oil Sycamore creek. We met some Potto watomies 
and made a feast for them. At that time I heard 
Aiere were some Americans [under Maj. Stillman] 
near us. I prepared a white flag to go and see them, 
and se^t two or three young men on a hill to see 
what they were doing. Before the feast was fin*, 
ii^ied, I heard my young men were killed. This 
was at simset. Some of my young men ran out; 
two. killed, and the Americans were seen rushing 
on to our camp. My young men fired a few guns^ 
and the Americans ran off, and my young meiv 
chased them about six miles." 

Naopope further stated that the Pottowatomies 
immediately left them, and that none of the Kicka-^ 
poos ever joined them. A few of the Whmebagoes 
did, and brought in scalps at different times; but so 
sK>on\s they discovered that the whites were too 
powerful for the Sacks, they turned rouiMl and 
fought against them. Some of the other witnesses 
examined on this occasion, testify, that' when 
Black Hawk saw the steam boat Wanrior approach- 
ing Ihem^ on the first of August, he said be pitied 
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the women and ciiikbren; and, having detennined 
to surrender to the commander of the boat, raised a 
white flag which was immediately fired upon. This 
fact is stated in the letter of the Captain of the War- 
rior, and is corroborated by Lieutenant Kingsbury^ 
who had charge of the troops on board. 

Among the prisoners delivered to General Street, 
was the prophet Wabokieshiek, or the Whit« 
Cloud, a stout, shrewd looking Indian about forty 
years of age. This individual exercised consider 
able influence over Black Hawk and his band. 
He had a village, called after him, upon Bode river, 
where he usually resided, and was recognized 
among the village chie&. He claimed to be pan 
Winnebago and part Sac, his father belonging to 
one and his mother to the other of these tribes. HLb 
wore a full suU of hair, with a white head-dre£s 
rising several inches above the top of his hair— a 
style of dress suited, it is supposed, to his profes^ 
sion. He seems to have had sagacity and cunning 
•*-4wo qualities essential to the character of a 
prophet, and without which they could not long 
retain their influence and sacred character. Wa- 
bokieshiek has been represented as the priest of 
assassination, but the evidence on which this charge 
IS made, seems to be wanting. He was instriunen 
tal in persuading Black Hawk and his party to re* 
turn to the east side of the Mississippi in 183;^, and 
went down to the mouth of Rock river to meet 
them, and encourage the belief that the Americans 
would not interfere with them, so long as they le^ 
frainod from any offensive operations. He made a 
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speech to the braves and w^urriors of Black Hawk, 
in which he told them they had nothing to fear and 
much to gain: That the American war chief, would 
not molest them so long as they acted peaceably: 
That the time would come when they would be 
ready to pursue a different course; but that th^y 
mui^ await such reinforcements as would enable 
them to resist the army of the whites. The Pro 
pbet was either duped himself, or playing upon 
the credulity of Black Hawk and Naopope. He 
was constantly giving them assurances of assi^*- 
tance from the bther tribes and from their British 
Father at Maiden. There may have been reason 
for expecting it ^rom the former, but none from 
the latter. He entertained strong prejudices against 
the whites, and being naturally prone to mischief 
making, was willing to stir up the Indians to re- 
si^ance, without caring for the results that would 
be likely to follow a border war. The likeness 
of him, which is here given, is said to convey a 
good idea of his style of dress and the expression 
of his face. 

On the 21st of September, General Scott and 
Governor Reynolds concluded a treaty with the 
Winnebagoes, and tha Sacs and Foxes; the pro- 
visions of whicli have been stated. For the faith- 
ful performance of it, on the part of the In- 
dians, it, was stipulated that Black Hawk and his 
• two sons, Wabokieshiek the Prophet, Naopope and 
five other chiefs of the hostile band, should be re- 
tained as hostages during the pleasure of the Pres 

Q 
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ident. The riemainder of the prisoners, captured 
daring ^e campaign, were set at liberty. 

In recurring to the causes which led to this wai 
and the spirit and military skill with which it was 
conducted, there is nothing on whidi a citizen jof 
the United States can dwell with satisfaction. Liook* 
mg alone to the official documents, that have been 
published on the subject, it would appear Uiat the 
Indians were the aggressors — ^that they invaded the 
tenitory of the United States, marking their path 
with outrages upon the unoffending citizens; and 
that they were met, encountered, and defeated, un- 
der circumstances which shed renown upon the arms 
and humane policy of the government But it is 
necessary, in doing justice to both parties in this 
contest, to destroy this flattering picture. 

Some of the causes which operated to render 
Black Hawk and his band, discontented with the 
conduct of the United States, and with their condi- 
tion upon the west side of the Mississippi, have 
been enumerated. Whatever may have been their 
ulterior views, in returning within the limits of the 
state of Illinois, in the spring of 1832, it cannot be 
supposed that they came with any immediate hos- 
tile intentions. Had they been determined upon 
war, they would neither have encumbered them- 
selves with their wives and children, nor have 
openly re-crossed the Mississippi, near to Fort Arm- 
strong, when they knew there w^s an officer of 
the. United States army, with a body of troops, sta- 
tioned at that point, for the express purpose of pre- 
serving peace upon the frontier. Such movements 
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'trould have been af variance with the well known 
malitaiy policy of the' Indiansf* Judging from the 
sucdess of General Gaines, in removing this same 
band, in 1831, withont blood shed, to the west side 
of the Mississippi, it has been supposed, that a pa- 
cific conference between the commandant of Fort 
Armstrong and Black Hawk, in 1830, before he 
had commenced his ascent up Rock river, would 
have resulted in the peaceable return of the In- 
dians to their own hxmting grounds. The condi 
tion of thmgs at that time, warrants such a belief^ 
and the subsequent declarations of the Indians^ 
strengthen the opinion, that had the experiment 
been made, it would have been successful. It is 
true, that &e commanding officer at Fort Arm- 
strong, sent two messages to Black Hawk upon 
this subject; but the first is represented by the In- 
dians to have been an order for them to return; and 
the second, that if they did not, they would be pursued 
and Jbrced to re-cross tKe Mississippi. These efibrts 
failed, but it does not follow that a friendly council 
upon the subject, would not have resulted difier- 
ently. 

Many causes operate in bringing about an In 
dian war, and in plunging the government of the 
United States, prematitfely and unnecessarily, into 
it. There is generally upon the frontiers a class of 
persons who have nothing to lose, and much to 
gain by such a contest. It gives them employment 
and circulates money among them. With such pi- 
oneer loafers, an Indian war is always populai; 
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Thea there is the " Indian Hater, ''* a ^lumerous 
and respectable body of men, to be fomid upoo 
the frontier settlements, who, from having suffer^ 
ed in their persons and property by th^ bar* 
baritaes and plunder of the Indians, have come at 
l^igth to look upon them as no better than the wild 
beai^ of the forest, and whose many atrocities 
make it a moral doty, on the part of the whites, to 
exterminate by fire and the sword. Again there 
is the r^^ular sqxiattier and land speculator, whose 
interest is always promoted by a war, because 
it usually results in driving the Indians furtlier 
bade from the fnnitier. Intermixed with these 
dasses, are many quiet and worthy citizens, who 
vt& their families, have been carried to the irofi«» 
tiers, in the ordinary course of events, by the 
tide of emigration. These may have neither a de^ 
aire for war nor a feeling of hostility towards the 
Indians, but when the tomahawk is raised, they 
contribute to swell the alarum, and oftentimes, by 
their very fears of a war, do much to bring it 
about Finally, it is not to be disguised, that there 
are many individuals, in the states, who are iMX>ne 
to lode to an Indian war, as a means of gratifying 
their love for adventure and excitement; or who, 
having political aspirations, are disposed to make 
the military renown, which may be gained m a 
campaign, the means of attaining civic honors^ 
It is obvious, if there be any foundation for these 
positions, that an Indian war may oftentimes be 

* This class is admirably described by the author of ** Legends of 
the West'' 
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undertaken without any just cause, proseoited 
without system and terminated in dishonor to our 
government. 

When Black Hawk and his party rashly deter- 
mined, in the spring of 1892, to recross the Missis, 
sippi, a fine opportunity was presented, for getting 
up a border war, and the necessary machinery was 
speedily put in motion. The old chief, with a 
few hundred braves and their women and children, 
carrying with them their cooking utensils and per- 
sonal property, had no sooner reached the east 
bank of the Mississippi, than the alarm note was 
sounded upon the frontier, and echoed from cabin 
to cabin, until it was spread throughout the state of 
Illinois. The most dreadful anticipations of savagd 
cruelty were indulged — the force of Black Hawk 
was greatly magnified — his thirst for vengeance upon 
the whites was only to be appeased by blood — the 
«tate was actually invaded by a powerful and re- 
iiorseless enemy — and memorials and petitions, for 
an armed force to repulse the invaders and protect 
the frontiers, flowed in upon the Grovemor, from all 
quarters. Such was the excited state of public feel- 
ing, such the force of public sentiment, that little 
time was left for Executive deliberation. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds issued his proclamation, reiter- 
ating the dangers of the frontier, and calling for a 
body of the militia to march and protect it A call 
under such circumstances was promptly responded 
to, and in a short time, a large body of mounted 
volunteers, embracing many of the most respectable 

and influential citizens of Illinois, were in the 

q2 
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Ticinity of the invading foe, and ready for co-oper- 
ation with the regular troops* under General Atkin- 
son. A concentration of these two forces was 
made at Dixon's ferry, on Rock river, about thirty 
miles below the encampment of Black Hawk and 
his party. Had a conference now been sought with 
the Indians, their prompt submission cannot be 
doubted. Black Hawk, whatever might have been 
his previous expectations, had received no addition 
of strength from other tribes — he was almost desti- 
tute of provisions — had committed no act of hostility 
against the whites, and with all his women, chil- 
dren and baggage, was in the vicinity of /an army, 
principally of mounted volunteers, many times 
greater than his own band of braves. He would 
probably have been glad of any reasonable pre- 
text for retracing his predpitate steps. Unfortim- 
ately no effort for a council was made. A body 
of impetuous volunteers dashed on, without caution 
or order, to Sycamore creek, within three miles^ of 
the camp of a part of Black Hawk's party. He in- 
stantly sent a white flag to meet them for the pur- 
pose of holding a council, and agreeing to retium 
to the west side of the Mississippi. Unfortunately, 
for the cause of humanity, as well as the good faith 
of the United States, this flag was held to 1^ liut a 
decoy, and without waiting to ascertain its true 
character, thel)earers of it were fired upon and one 
of them killed. An onset was immediately made 
by Maj. Stillman upon Black Hawk, who finding 
there was no alternative but war, met our troops, 
and put them to flight in the manner already de- 
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acnbecL Emboldoied by his brilliant success in 
this engagement, smd finding that he would not be 
permitted to capitulate, he sent out his war parties, 
removed his women and children up Rock river, 
and a regular border war ^ was commenced. The 
murders which his men committed upon the fron* 
tier settlers, naturally increased the alarm through- 
out the state, additional volunteers rushed to the 
seat of war, and the commanding General com- 
menced his military operations for a regular cam- 
paign. In about two months, Black Hawk, having 
lost many of his men, in the different skirmishes 
with the American troops, and^ not a few of his 
women agd children by actual starvation, found 
himself upon the bank of the Mississippi, endeavor- 
ing to escape the pursumg enemy, by crossing to 
the west side of that stream. While engaged in 
this act, the steam boat Warrior, having an armed 
force on board, ascended the river for the purpose 
of cutting off his retreat Once more Black Hawk 
raised the white flag, and sought lo surremter 
himsdf and his whole band, to the whites. Again 
hisf flag was looked upon as a decoy, and in fifteen 
minutes, a round of canister shot, from the boat, 
was fired, with deadly fatality into the midst of his 
men, women and children. The following mom- 
ing, the main army, -under General Atkinson, 
reached the scene of action. His force must have 
been six or eight times greater than that of the In- 
dians, and by a judicious movement, the latter was 
promptly surrounded on three sides by the pur- 
>>' ing army, while on the other, the steam boat 
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Warru»r, the waters of the Mississippi^and a band 
of hostile Kouz on its west bank, precluded aU 
diaiMre of escape in that quarter. A demand upon 
the Indians, at this time, to surrender, uncondition* 
ally, would undoubtedly have been most cheerfully 
acceded to. But it appears not to have been made. 
It is probable that General Atkinson whose char- 
acter for humanity, has always stood high, ootdd 
not restrain the impetucMsity of his troops long 
enough to propose a capitulation. They bad been 
deeply excited by the murders perpetrated by the 
Black Hawk band — had been harassed by a long 
and fiitiguing mar^ — and perhaps felt, that the re- 
sults of the campaign, thus far, had been rather in- 
glorious to their arms. These causes may have 
conspired to precipitate them into a battle, which 
had been better spared than fought, inasmudi as 
it resulted, necessarily, in the death q[ a great many 
miserable won^n aiMl children, who were already 
on the brink of the grave, from hunger and ezfaaus^ 

A brief recapitulation of a few of the events of 
this disastrous campaign, has thus been made, for 
the purpose of showing, that however hostile Black 
Hawk and his band may have been, originally, to* 
wards the whites, he did not make the first attadi 
upon them; and that the war might in all proba- 
bility have been {^evented, or arrested in any stage 
of its progress, by the exercise of that forbearance, 
good fSEiith and sound policy, whixdi i^ould ever be 
cherished by &e United States. 

The official report of General Atkinson to Gener- 
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ai MaooHdiy after the battle of the Badnpixe hPM h^m 
quoted in full On tfaa i^th of Nov^oil^fNr laMf 
the Secretary at War, Mr. Cass, in his annual re- 
port to the President, says, in speaking of this cam- 
paign, 

<< General Atkinson, with the regular troops and 
militia tinder his command, pursued the Indians 
through a country very difficult to be peneU^ted, 
of which Uttle was known, and where much exer- 
tion was required to procure regular supplies. 
These circumstances necessarily delayed the opera- 
tions, and were productive of great itefipon^bility 
to the commanding officer, and of- great fMi&rings 
and privations to all employed in this baras^pg 
war£ure. The Indians, however, were driven fyom 
their justnesses, and fled towards the Mississippi^ 
with the intention of seeking refuge in the country 
west of that river. They were immediateiy follow- 
ed by General Atkinson, with a mounted force, 
overtaken, and completely vanquiidiedi. The ar^ 
rangements of the commanding general, as well ia 
the pursuit as in the action; w^re prompt and judi- 
cious, and the conduct of the officers and men was 
exemplary. The campaign terminated in the un- 
qualified submission of the hostile party, and in the 
adoption of measures for the permanent security of 
the frontiers, and the result has produced i^n the 
Indians of that region, a salutary impression, which 
it is to be hoped will prevent the recurrence of 
suailar scenes." 

On the 25th of October 1632, General Mfucmk 
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tncbMiitted to Greneml Atkinsan, the following (et- 
tetf from Oke Seeretaiy at War, 

Department ct War, Oct Sdth. 1832. 

Sik: The return of the President to the seat of 
government, enables me ta conmivmicate to yt>u 
his sentiments in relaticHi to the operations and re- 
sult of the campaign, recently conducted imder 
your orders, against the hostile Indians; and it is 
with great pleasure, I have received his instruc- 
tions to inform you, that-he appreciates the difficul- 
ties you had to encounter; and that he has bgen 
highly gratified at the termination of yotir arduous 
and responsible duties. Great privations and em- 
barrassments, necessarily attend such a warfare, and 
particularly in the difficult country occupied by the 
enemy. The arrangements which led to the de- 
feat of the Indians, were adopted with judgmen* 
and pursued with decisiouj and the result was hon- 
CHrable to yourself, and to the officers and men 
acting, under your orders. 

I will thank you to communicate to the forces 
that served with you, both regulars and militia, the 
feelings of the President upon this occasion. I 
have the honor to be very respectfully, your obt. 
servant. Lewis Cass. 

Gen. H. Atkinson, Jeflenon Barracks, Missouri. 

In the report of the Secretary at War which has 
just been referred to, there is the following state- 
ment of the causes which led to this contest « The 
fecent t;ost|iit^es, cqif^n^enped by the Sac and Fox 
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Indians, may be traced to causes, which have been 
for some time in operation, and which left little 
doubt upon the minds of those acquainted with the 
savage character, that they were determined to 
commit some aggression upon the frontier. The 
confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes have been 
long distinguished for their daring spirit of adven- 
ture and for their restless and reckless disposition. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
one of these tribes made a (fesperate attempt to 
seize the post of Detroit; and during a period of 
forty yearsj subsequent to that effort, they caused 
great trouble and embarrassment to the French colo- 
nial government, which was only terminated by a _ 
most formidable military expedition, sent by that en- 
teiprizing people into their remote regions west of 
Green Bay. During the last war with Great Britain, 
this confederacy entered zealouMy into the contest, 
and was among the most active and determined of 
oiur enemies. After the peace their communication 
with the Canadian authorities was preserved; and, 
m every year, large parties of the most influential 
chiefs and warriors visited Upper Canada, and re- 
turned laden with presents. That this continued in- 
tercourse kept alive feelings of attachment to a for- 
eign power and weakened the proper and necessa- 
ry influence of the United States, is known to eve- 
ry one who has marked the progress of events and 
conduct of the Indians upon the north western 
frontier. The tribes upon the upper Mississippi, 
particularly the Sacs and Foxes and Winnebagoesy 
confident in their position and in their natural cou- 
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rage, and totally ignorant of the vast disproportion 
between their power, and that of the United ^ates^ 
have always been discontented, keeping the frontiei 
m alarm, and continually committing some outrage 
upon the persons or property of the inhabitants 
All this is the result of impulse, and is ihe necessa 
ry and almost inevitable consequence of institu 
tions, which make w^ the great object of life. II 
is not probable, that any Indian serioudy bent up 
on hostilities, ever stops to calculate the force of 
the white man, and to estimate the disastrous con- 
sequences which we know must be the result He 
is impelled onward in his desperate career, by pas- 
sions which £ire fostered and encouraged by the whole 
frame of society; and he is, yery probably, stimu- 
lated by tlie predictions of some fanatical leader, 
who promises him glory, victory and scalps. 

^ In this state of feeling, and with these incite- 
ments to war, the Sacs and Foxes claimed the right 
of occupying a part of the country on Rock river, 
even after it had been sold to citizens of the United 
States, and settled by them. In 1829 and in 1830, 
serious difficulties resulted from their efforts to es- 
tablish themselves in that section, and freqi^ent 
collisions were the consequence. Representations 
were made to them, and every effort, short of actual 
hostilities, used by the proper officers, to induce 
them to abandon their unfounded pretensions, and 
to confine themselves to their own country on the 
west side of the Mississippi river. These efforts 
were successful, with the well dispoi^d portion of 
the tribes, but were wholly .unavailing with the 
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band koown by the naoie of the ^< BcUish portj/' 
in l8Slf liieir aggressions wei?e «o serious, $M^d tb# 
attitude they assumed^ so focmidable, that a com 
siderable detachment of the army, and q£ the militia 
x>f Illinois, wa;s called into tKe field; and the dish 
affected India)%s, alarmed by the preparation for their 
chastisement, agreed to reside and hunt, << upon 
their own lands west of the Missassippi river,'^ and 
that they would not re-cross this riv^ to the usual 
place of their residence^ nor to any part o£ their old 
ininting grounds east of the Mississippi, without the 
express permission of the President of the United 
States, or the Governor of the state of Illinois. 

<< This arrangement bad scarcely been concluded, 
i>el'ore a flagrant outrage was committed, by a party 
of these Indians, upon a band of friendly Menomo* 
.mies, almost nudet the guns of Fort Crawford. 
Twenty-five persons were wantonly mjuyrdered, and 
many wounded, while encamped in the Prairie du 
Chien, and resting in fancied security upon ow 
soil, and under our flag. If an act like this, had 
been suffered to pass imnoticed and unpui^shod, a 
war between these tribes would have been the <m>^ 
sequence, in which our frontiens would have been 
involved, and the character ipad influence of tlie 
government, would have been lost in the c^inion 
Dl the Indian!^. 

<< Apprehensive, from the course of events already 
stater", and from other circumstances, that the dis- 
affected band of Sacs and Foxes, woul^ Agam har- 
;gi8s and disturb the settleoH^nts upon oiu: b oB d^w, 

-and determined that the outfderevs qC the Maoo- 

^ R 
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meniei shoruld be surrendered or taken, the depart « 
ment ordered General Atkinson, on the 7th of 
March last, to ascend the Mississippi widi the dis- 
posable regular troops at Jefferson barracks, and to 
carry into effect the instructions issued by your 
direction. Still further to strengthen the frontiers, 
orders were grren for the re-occupation of Chicago. 

^ The demand for the surrender of the Meno^ 
menie murderers Tras entirely disregarded: and the 
Britfadi party of the Sacs ami Foxes re-crossed the 
Mississippi, and assuming a hostile attitude, estab- 
hfUned tfiemselves upon Rock river. The subse- 
quent events are well known^ and the result has 
already been stated in this report'' 

In Ae annual report of Maj. Creneral Macomcb 
to Congress, of November 183;^, very much the 
same positions are taken in regard to the causes 
wWdi led to this contest with the Indians, that are 
contained in the report from the War Department. 
Its leading object seems to be to place the United 
States in the right — ^the Indians in the wrong. 
: It is to be regretted that the Honorable Secretary, 
whose opinions and statements on all subjects con- 
nected with the Indians, carry with them great 
weight, had not been more explicit, in ass^;ning the 
eauses whidi led to the late war, with a portion 
of the Sacs and Foxes. It is not to be supposed 
that the Secretary would designedly omit any things 
which in his opinion, was necessary, to a fair pre- 
sentation of this matter; but as the case stands, his 
statement does not, it is believed, do justice to the 
Indians. The Secretary says the Sacs and Foxes 
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tf have always been discontented, keeping the fron- 
tier in alarm, and continually committing some out- 
rage on the persons or property of the inhabitants." 
Between the treaty of peace at Portage des Sioux, 
in 1816, and the attack of Major Stillman, in 1832, 
it is supposed that the Sacs and Foxes never killed 
one American; and, their aggressions upon the per- 
sons and property of the whites, consisted princi- 
pally, in an attempt to retain possession of their 
village and corn-fields, when pressed upon by the 
white settlers, who, in violation of the laws of Con 
gress and express treaty provisions, were commit- 
ting outrages upon the Indians: The report of the 
Secretary further states, that the Sacs and Foxes 
«< claimed the right of occupying a part of the 
country upon Rock river, even after it had been 
sold to citizens of the United States, and settled by 
them." But the report does not state that under 
the treaty of 1804, by which these lands were ced- 
ed, it is expressly provided that so long as they 
remain the property of the United States, the In- 
dians of said tribes shall enjoy the privilege of 
*< Uving and hunting upon them;'^ it does not state 
that for six or eight years before the government 
had sold an acre of land upon Rock river, the white 
settlers were there, in violation of the laws, tres- 
passing upon these Indians, and thus creating that 
very hostility of feeling, which, is subsequently cited 
as a reason for the chastisement inflicted upon them 
by the United States: it does not state, that in thp 
year 1829, government, for the purpose of creating 
a pretext for the removal of the Indians from Rode 
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liter J directed a few quarter sections of land, m 
eluding the Sac village, to be aold, ailhough the 
frontier setliements of Illinois had not then reached 
within fifty or »z(y miles of that plaee^aiidmilhionB 
of acres of land around it, were unoompied and un- 
sold: it does not state that instead of requiring the 
Indians to remove from the quarter sections thus 
prematurely sold, to oth^ bmds on Rock river^ 
owned by the United States, and on w^ich^ imdef 
the treaty, they had a right to hunt and i^eside, 
they were commanded to xeittove to the west isida 
of the Mississippi: it does not state^ that the ^s^ious 
agressions'' and << fomndable attitude" assumed 
by the «< British patty,'' in IdSl, oc^skded in tiieir 
attempt to raise a crop of com and beans, in tihrOw^ 
iog down the fences of the whites who weie eo^ 
closk^ their fields, in ^^pointuog <deadUy weapcHis" 
at them and in ^stealictg thek pe/featoeis:" it doei> 
not stale that ibe mmrder of the Mencnnime In- 
dians, at Fort Crawford, by a party of the << Britidi 
band," was in retaliation, ibr a i^milar '^flagrant 
tmtrage," committed the summer previous, by the 
Menominies, upon Peah*mus-ka, a {Hrincipal chirf 
of the Foxes and nine or ten of Ins tiribe, who were 
rgoing xxp to Prairie 4es Chiens on business and 
were within one dajr's tatvel of that place: it does 
not state that ope reason ass^nad by the ^^British 
party" for refusing to surrender the murderers of 
the M^iomimes, was the fact that the govemmem 
had not made asimilsur demand of ihat tribe for tfie 
-murderers of the Sacs: it does not state tiiat &e 
« hostile attitude" aannaed by the Sacs and JRooe^ 
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m 1832^ after leerosRuiig die Mi»a^9ippi) s^nd the^ 

ertablidiment on Rock riTer>9mii)y iiWHiut^d tgt 

tfaiB; that they came (nKM: with tb^ur v^O^n $u^ 

children for die avowed pu]:p^t3e of raisiay 9. crop 

of com wilk the Winnehagocts — ^wQie tjemporarily 

encamped on that stream^— bad eonWiitted na ouV 

rage up<m person or property-r^od were actually 

engaged m enterlaimng aoBoe gucistjs with 9^ dog- 

feasif when the lUinois lailitia ^pj^a^hf^i their 

camp^ and killed the bearer of a wbitQ Sag) which 

Black Hawk sent to thetn, in token of iM peaceable 

dispoflition. These nsay be luumpoitant omi8«<ins> 

in the opinion of the Seeretary, but in looking to 

the causes which led to this oonte8l> and the spirit 

in which it was conducted) they ha¥e been deemed 

of soflScient importance, to receive a paaring ne^oe* 

when referring to his report 

The opinion has been expressed more than once 

m the course of this work, thai there was iareality, 

no necessity for this war. A firm but forbeazing 

course of 'policy, on the part of the United States, 

towards this discont^ited fragment of the Sacs and 

Foxes, would, it is believed, have pi»fv«Qted any 

serious aggression upon our people or their pcepeis 

ty. Certain it is, that a few thousand dedlars, 

superadded to a humane spirit of conciliation, wpuld 

hare effected the permanent removal of Black 

Hawk and his band, to the west side of the Missis* 

flippi: and, as the government was not contoiding 

widi them, in support of its nfitional faith, nor 

about to punish them for an insult to its national 

honour, there could have been no disgr^rie in pur- 

r2 
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chasing the settlement of the difl^mlty, on sucli 
tmrms. It 1ms been stated that in the spring of 1831, 
Black Hawk agreed to renK>ye his band to the west 
side of the Mississippi, and relinquish all claims to 
the lands upon Rock rivery if the United States 
would pay him six thousand dollars, with which to 
purdiase provisions and other necess^es for his 
jpeople; and that the Indian agent at St^ Louis, was 
informed of this fact Moreover, it has been pub- 
Ik^ly alleged that before the campaign against 
Black Hawk, in the summer of 1832, the President 
and Secretary at War, were both informed, that the 
^ l^iti^ Band'^ of the Saes and Foxes, could be 
p^iceably removed to the west side of the Missis. 
sAppi for six or eight thousand dollars. The secre- 
tary was assured, in the presence of a member of con« 
gress, that the inquiry had been made by a person 
jGuniliar with the Indians, and the fact of their 
willu^iness to remove upon these terms distinctly 
ascertained.* 

Under the treaty of 1804, the Sacs and Foxes 
ceded to the United States, more than twenty mil- 
lions of acres of first rate land, for less than twenty 
thousand dollars. Black Hawk not only contended 
for the invalidity of this treaty, but insisted that 
the price paid by the United States was wholly be- 
low the value of the land. Under such circum- 
stances, the course of the government was obvious 
— ^to . have quieted the complaints of the Indians 
and secured their peaceable removal to the west, by 
a second purchase of theur interest to the territory 

*See St L<mui Timet of Idth April, 1883. ' 
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tn question. Had it cost twenty, fifty or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to effect this object, our 
country would still hare been flie gainer, both by 
the preservation of the national faith and the na** 

' ticmal treasure-^for the form^ was wantonly vio- 
lated, and the latter uselessly squandered. The 
contest with Black Hawk and his party, destroyed 
the lives of Jour or five hundred Indian men, wo- 
men and children — about two hundred citizens of 
the United States — and cost the government near 
two millioBS of dollars ! Such are the results of a 

« war commenced and waged by a great nation, up- 
on a remnant of poor ignorant savages ;•:— a war 
which had i4» origin in avarice and poUtical ambi* 
tioti« which was prosecuted in bad fidtfi and deoed 
fD dishonor. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OTttt^Mrk^ TXmo^poft Ibe IV6(A«t tmd otbeM cmfined at Asiertott 
B«n»clE»-^Ia Aprtf 1833 VMii to WMMngton— Intorview with tb# 
President — tent to FortrcM Monroe — Their release — Visit the ease- 
em citie* — ^HetoTft t» ihe Mbtitsippi — Conference at Rock island be- 

* tweenMaj. GariwidrKiokillE^BIatkHmtkawi other cbkfe-^-sp^ 
cs of Keoknk, Pashsbepaho and Black Hawk — Finaf discharge of the 
IkMtages— Thenr return to tfaerr famffies — Black Havi^'s visit to Wash 
ingtoa in lllS7i^Hi»rqCati>**B!jl peraaiM^ afipearanea-— MiKtarj- 1^* 
ents — Intellectual aoc( moral character. 

• 

Black Havk, his two sons, Naopope^ Wabokk- 
almiikf and the cKher priBoneis, iirho Bader the treaty ^ 
ui i^lst September, weie to be held as hofstagee^ 
dwriog the pleasare of the piesadeat, having been 
ieotdown the MisBBS$ipp^ to Je£kraoQ Qeypracks^ 
under charge of Lieutenant Davis, weie knmadU 
ately put in irons, a measure of pieeaution, appa- 
lently, as unnecessary as it was cruel. 

"We were now confined," says the 'old chief, 
^ to the barracks^ and forced to wear the ball ana 
chain ! This was extremely mortifying, and alto- 
gether useless. Was the White Beaver [Gen. At- 
kinson] afiraid that 1 would break out of his bar- 
racks and run away ? Or was he ordered to inflict 
this pimidiment upon me ? If I had taken him pris. 
oner upon the field of battle, I would not have woun- 
ded his feelings so much, by such treatment, know- 
ing that a brave war chief would prefer death to 
dishonor. But I do not blame the White Beaver 
for the course he pursued — it is the custcnn among 
white soldiers^ and I suppose was a part of his 
' duty 
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^ The time dragged heavily and gloomily along 
throughotit the winter, although the White Beaver 
did every thing in his power to render us comf<Mr* 
table. Having been accustomed throughout a long 
Kfe, to roam through the forests — to come and go 
at liberty — confinement under any such circumstan- 
ces, could not be less than torture. 

« We passed away the lime making pipes, unti 
spring, when we were visited by the agent, trader, 
and interpreter, iBpom Rock Island, Keokuk, and se* 
veral chiefs and braves of our nation, and my wife 
and daughter. I was rejoiced to see the Iwo latter, 
and spent my time very agreeably with them and 
my people as long as they remained.*' 

During the winter they were visited by a great 
number of persons, one of whom remarks, « We 
were inmiediately struck with admiration at the gi- 
gantic and symmetrical figures of most of the war- 
riors, who seemed as they reclined, in native ease 
and gracefulness, with their half naked bodies ex 
posed to view, rather like statues from some mas- 
ter hand, than beings of a race whom we had heard 
characterized as degenerate and debased. Tliey 
were clad in leggins and moccasins of buckskin, 
and wore blankets, which were tlurown around 
them in the manner of the Roman toga, so as to 
leave their right arms bare. The youngest among 
them were painted on their necks, with a bright 
vermilion color, and had their faces transversely 
streaked, with alternate red and Mack stripes. 
From their faces and eyebrows, they pluck out the 

hair with the most assiduous care. They also shave 

9* 
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or poll it out from their heads^with the exertion 
of a tuft about three fingers width, extending from 
between the forehead and orown to the back of the 
head; this thejr sometimes plait into a queue on thA 
crown, and cut the edges of it down to an inch in 
lengthy and plaster it with the vermilion which 
keeps it erect, and gives it the appearance of a 
<x)ck*s comb." The same writer adds, that, " but 
for the want of that peculiar expression which 
enaanates from a cultivated intellect," Nasinewis- 
kuk, the eldest son of Blade Hawk, could have 
<< been looked upon as the very personification of the 
beauidealofmaLDljheauty.*^ Among their many visi- 
ters while at this place, was the distinguished author 
of the <^ Sketch Book," who in a letter, under date 
of 18th of Dec 1832, says, <<From St Louis, I went 
to Fort Jefierson, about nine miles distant, to see 
Black Hawk, the Indian warrior and his fellow 
prisoners — a forlorn crew — emaciated and dejected 
— the redoubtable chieftedn himself, a meagre old 
man upwards of seventy. He has, however, a 
fine he€id, a Roman style of face, and a prepossess- 
ing coxmtenance."* When Catlin the artist, visited 
Jeffisrson Barracks for the purpose of painting the 
portraits of these chiefs, and was about to commence 
the likeness of Naopope, he seized the ball and 
chain that were fastened to his leg, and raising 
them on high, exclaimed with a look of scorn, 



* *< The Book of the Iii£ani of North America," hj SaittMl G^ 
Drake of Boiton, containing ipuch intereating matter about the aboiw- 
mea of ihia oountiy,and from which we have co|Med aereral of & 
qpeediea iB»de npon the l&eradoii of SWk Hawk. ^ 
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«make me so, and show me to the great £Gi&er/^ 
Upon the artist's refusing to paint him as he wished, 
he kept varying his<x)untenance with grimaces, to 
prevent him from catching a likeness. 

During the visit of Keokuk to Jefferson BarracKS, 
he made exertions to obtain the release of the pns* 
oners, pledging himself to the Indian agent at St. 
Louis, and to Greneral Atkinson, to be responsible 
for their good conduct in future. Soon afterwards, 
however, the General received orders from the sec- 
retary at war to have the prisoners sent to Wadi- 
ington city. It was in the latter p£irt of April, 1833, 
that they reached the capitol, under the escort of an 
officer of the army. In the first interview between 
President Jackson and Black Hawk, the latter is re- 
presented to have said, << I am a man and you are 
another.'* In the course of their interview, the Pre- 
sident informed him that he and his companions 
must proceed on the following day to Fortress 
Monroe, there to remain, until the conduct of their 
people at home was such as to justify their being 
set at liberty. In reply to this, the Prophet said, 
« We expected to return immediately to our people. 
The war in which we have been involved was oc- 
casioned by our attempting to raise provisions on 
our own lands, or where we thought we had a right 
so to do. We have lost many of our people, as 
well as the whites. Oiur tribes and families are now 
exposed to the attacks of our enemies, the Sioux, 
and the Menominies. We hope, therefore, to be per- 
mitted to return home " to take care of them.'* 
Black Hawk concluded his address to the President, 
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which embraced a hisEtory of the late war, by say 
log, << We did not expect to conquer the whites, na 
They Bad too many houses, too many jj^eo, I topk 
up the hatchet, for my part, to revenge injuries 
wiiich my people could no longer endure. Had 1 
borne tiiem longer without strikiBg, my peopla 
would have said^ Black Hawk is a woman. He 
is too <M to be a chief — he is no Sac These re- 
flections caused me to raise the war-whoop^ I say 
no more of it; it is known to you. Keokuk once 
was here; you took him by the hand, and when he 
WLsted to return to his home, you were willing. 
Edack Hawk expects, that^ like Keokuk, we shall 
be permitt«d to return too.'' The President gave 
them a^urances that their women and diildren 
should be protected firom the Sioux and the Menomi* 
niei^ and diat so soon as he was satisfied that peace 
was restored on the frontiers, they should be per- 
mitted to return home. 

On the 2$th of April, th^y set off lor Fortress 
Monroe, at Old Point Comfort, where they remain- 
ed until the fourth of June, when, an order was re- 
ceived, from the President, by the commanding of- 
ficer, for the liberation of the Indian captives. The 
kind treatment of the prisoners by Colonel Eustis, 
then in command at Fortress Monroe, had won 
greatly upon their regard. When about to depart. 
Black Hawk waited upon the Colonel, and said; — 

" Brother, I have come on my own part, and in 
behalf of my companions, to bid you farewelL Our 
great father has at length been pleased to peimit us 
to return to our hunting grounds. We have buried 
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the tomanawky add tbe sound of the rifle will here* 
after only bring death to the deer and the bufialOk 
Brother^you have treated the red men very kindly. 
Your squaws have made them presents, and you 
have given them plenty to eat and drink. The 
memory of your friendship wHi remain till the 
Grreat Spirit says it is time for Black Hawk to sing 
his death-song. Brother, your houses are as numer« 
ous as the leaves upon the trees, and your young 
warriors, like the sands upon the shore of the big 
lake that rolls bef<Me us. The red man has but few 
houses, and few warriors, but the red man has a 
heart which throbs as warmly as the heart of his 
white brother. The Great Spirit has given us 
our hunting grounds, and the skin of the deer 
which we kill there, is his favorite, for its color is 
white, and this is the emblem of peace. This hunt* 
ing dress and these feathers of the eagle are white. 
Accept diem, my brother; I have given one like 
thk( to the White Otter. Accept of it as a memorial 
of Black Hawk. When be is far away this will 
serve to remind you of him. May the Great Spirit 
bless you and your diildren — ^farewell.^' 

On the fifth of June, under the charge of Major 
John Garland of the United States army, Black 
Hawk and his five companions, took their depar- 
ture from Fortress Monroe. Before leaving the 
Chesapeake, they visited Norfolk and the Navy 
Yard at Gosport They were taken on board the 
Delaware, 74, and were much delighted with its 

appearance. Black Hawk e33>res8ed a strong de« 

S 
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sire to see the chief wlio commanded it, and to takd 
the man who built it, by the hand. 

At Norfolk a large concourse of persons visited 
thenu Wabokieshiek, the prophet, addressed them 
from the balcony of their hotel, as follows: 

« The Great Spirit sent us here, and now happily 
we are about to return, to our own Mississippi, and 
our own people. It affords us much happiness to 
rejoin our friends and kindred. We would shake 
hands with all our white friends assembled here. 
Should any of them go to our country on the Mis- 
sissippi, we would take pleasure in returning their 
kindness to us. We will go home with peaceable* 
dispositions towards our white brethren, and make 
our conduct hereafter, more satisfactory to them. 
We bid you all farewell, as it is the last time we 
shall see each other.'* 

Black Hawk made a few remarks, and at one 
o'clock, June the fifth, they started for Baltimore, 
which place they reached at eleven o'clock c« the 
following day, and were greeted by crowds of 
curious spectators. The renown of Black Hawk 
had every where preceded him, and all were anx« 
ious to behold the old chief whose name and deeds 
had excited so much commotion on the frontiers of 
the north west. The President happened to be in 
Baltimore at the same time, and, the " monumental 
city" was never, perhaps, honored by the presence 
of two more distinguished <« lions" upon the same 
day, than upon this occasion. They both attended 
the theatre on the evening of the sixth; and, it is 
dd, that the attention of the house was very equal- 
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ty divided between them. On the followmg day 
an interview took place between them, when the 
President said to the old chief; — 

« When I saw you in Washington, I told yon 
that you had behaved very badly, in raising the 
tomahawk against the white people, and killing 
men, women and children upon the frontier. Your 
conduct last year, compelled me to send my war- 
riors against you, and your people were defeated, 
with great loss, and your men surrendered, to be 
kept until I should be satisfied, that you would not 
try to do any more injury. I told you, I would en- 
quire whether your people wished you to return, 
and, whether if you did return, there would be any 
danger to the frontier. Gen. Clark and Gen. Atkin- 
son, whom you know, have informed me that Shec^ 
kak, your principal chief, and the rest of your 
people are anxious you should return, and Keokuk 
has asked me to send you back. Your chiefs have 
pledged themselves for your good conduct, and I 
have given directions that you should be taken to 
your own country. 

"Maj. Garland who is with you will conduct you 
through some of our towns. You will see the 
strength of the white people. You will see that 
our young men are as numerous, as the leaves in 
the woods. What can you do against us ? You 
may kill a few women and children, but such a force 
would soon be sent against you, as would destroy 
your whole tribe. Let the red men hunt and take 
care of their families, but I hope they will not again 
raise their hands against their white brethren. We 
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do not wish to injure yon. We desire your pros* 
perity and inxprovement. But if you again plunge 
your knives into the breasts of our people, I shall 
send a fo»ce, which will severely punish you for 
all your cruelties. When you go back, listen to the 
coondls of Keokuk and the other friendly chiefe. 
Bury the tomahawk and live in peace with the 
frontiersL And I pray the Great Spirit to give you 
a smootli path and a fair sky to return." 

The reply of Black Hawk to this address, was 
brief, and the Prophet merely said, 

« My father, — ^my ears are open to your words. 
I am glad to hear them. I am glad to go back to 
my people. I want to jsee my family. I did not 
behave weU last summer. I ought not to have taken 
up the tomahawk. But my people have suffered 
a g^reat deaL When I get back I will remember 
your words. I wont go to war again. I will live 
in peace. I shall hold you by the hand." 

The object of the President, in directing the cap- 
tives to be taken home through some of the princi- 
pal cities of the union, was to exhibit to them the 
iextent of the population, wealth, and means of de- 
fence of the United States; in the hope, that sucli 
impressioiis would be made on their minds, as 
would induce them to refrain from creating distur- 
bances in future iipon the frontiers. They were 
accordingly directed to be carried as far north as 
Boston, and thence through Albany, Buffalo and 
Detroit, to their own coimtry. 

The captives reached Philadelphia on the 10th of 
June, and remained at Congress HaU, until the 
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14th. During their stay in -the city, which was 
prolonged to four or five days, they visited the 
United States' Mint, the Fair Mount Water Works 
and other objects of curioi^ty. They had also aa 
opportunity of witnessing a grand military dis- 
play in front of their quarters in Congress Hall. 
Black Hawk wished to know if these were the 
same soldiers, who were in his country last sum* 
mer. In making reference to his late contest 
with the United States, he said to those around 
him, 

" My heart grew bitter against the whites, and 
my hands strong. I dug up the tomahawkf 
aiui led on my warriors to fight. I fought hard. I 
was no coward. Much blood was shed. But the 
white men were mighty. They were many as the 
Leaves of the forest. I and my people failed. 1 am 
%>rry the tomahawk was raised. I have been a 
prisoner. I see the strength of the white men. 
They are many, very many. The Indians are but 
few. They are not cowards. They are brave, but 
diey are few. While the Great Spirit above, keeps 
my heart a^ it now is, I will be the white man's 
Iriend. I will remain in peace. I will go to my 
people and speak good of the white man. I wili 
tell them, they are as the leaves of the forest. Very 
many — very strong; and that I will fight no moce 
against thera.^' 

On the morning of the 14th, they set oflFfor New 

York, and reached that city at 5 P. M. and had an 

opportunity, at the moment of their arrival at the 

Battery, of beholding the greatest assemblage of 

s2 
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pe<^le they had yet seen, drawn together to wit- 
ness the ascent of a balloon from Castle Garden. 
This novel spectacle, greatly astonished the Indians, 
and one of them asked the prophet, if the aeronaut 
was *^ going to see the Great Spirit" When the 
crowd ascertained that Black Hawk and his party 
were on the steam boat, the air resounded with 
^outs of welcome. Upon their landing, such was 
the press of the multitude to get a look at the 
strangers, that they could not reach their lodgings 
until placed in carriages, and committed to the 
charge of the police officers. They were finally, 
with much difficulty, taken to the Exchange Hotel, 
which was immediately surrounded by thousands 
of people, who would not retire to their houses, 
until "General Black Hawk," had presented him- 
self several times at the window, and graciously 
bowed to the eager and admiring multitude. Dur- 
ing their whole visit to the city of New York, they 
were treated with marked attention. Their rooms 
were crowded, daily, with ladies and gentlemen, 
and they were conducted with ceremony to the 
theatres, the public gardens, the arsenal, and other 
places of interest Speeches were made to them, 
and they received many handsome presents. Among 
other civilities, John A. Graham, Esq., waited up- 
on them, and made the following address. 

"Brothers, open your ears. You are brave men. 
You have fought like tigers, but in a bad cause. 
We have conquered you. We were sorry last year, 
that you raised the tomahawk against us; but we 
believe you did not know us then as you do now. 
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We think that in time to come, you will be wise 
and that we shall be friends forever. You see that 
we are a great people — ^numerous as the flowers of 
the field, as the shells on the sea-shore, or the fish 
in the sea. We put one hand on the eastern, and, 
at the same time, the other on the western ocean. 
We all act together. If some time our great men 
talk long and loud at our comicil fires, but sh^one 
drop of white mcin's blood, our young warriors, 
as thick as the stars of the night, will leap on board 
of our great boats, which fly on the waves, and 
over the lakes — swift as the eagle in the air — ^then 
penetrate the woods, make the big guns thunder, 
and the whole heavens red with the flames of the 
dwellings of their enemies. Brothers, the President 
has made you a great talk. He has but one mouth. 
That one has sounded the sentiments of all the 
people. Listen to what he has said to you. Write 
it on your memories, it is good — ^very good. 

" Black Hawk, take these jewels, a pair of topaz 
earrings, beautifully set in gold, for your wife or 
daughter, as a token of friendship, keeping always 
m mind, that women and children are the favorites 
of the Great Spirit. These jewels are from an old 
man, whose head is whitened with the snows of 
seventy winters, an old man who has thrown down 
his bow, put off* his sword, and now stands leaning 
on his staff", waiting the commands of the Great 
Spirit. Look around you, see all this mighty peo- 
ple, then go to your homes, open your arms, to re- 
ceive your families. Tell them to bury the hatcliet, 
to make bright the chain of friendship, to love the 
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Halite men, and to live in peace with them, as loog 
as the rirers run into the sea, and the sun lises and 
sets. If you do so, you will be happy. You wiU 
thffli ensure the prosperity of unborn generationa 
^ your tribes, who wi}l go hand in hand with the 
s^ns of the white men, and all shall be blessed by 
the Great Spirit. Peace and happiness by the Idea- 
sing of the Great Spirit attend you. FarewelL'^ 

Black Hawk accepted the pres^it and said in re* 
ply. 

^ Brother, we like your talk* We will be friends. 

We like the white people. They are very kind to 

vm. We shall not for^t it. Your counsel is good. 

' We shall attend to it. Your valuable present shall 

go to my squaw. We shall always b^ friends." 

While at New York, Major Gari^id came to the 
determination not to tak^ the captives to Boston, 
but to ascend the North riv^, and proceed directly 
to the west This created niuch disappointment, 
among the citis^ens of that city, who w^re generally 
anxious to behold the ^ great agitator " of the north 
• western frontier. 

In pursuance of this new arrangement, on the 
22d of June, the party left New York, in a steam 
boat for Albany, where they arrived on the follow- 
ing day. At this city, they were met by a crowd 
of spectators, drawn together^ by their anxiety to 
see Black Hawk, so numerous, that it was foimd 
necessary to disguise the Indians, in order to enable 
them to reach their lodgings. They remained in 
Albany until the morning of the 25th, when they 
departed for BufQulo, which place they reached on 
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(he tweoly-eighth. During their stay ki )i|tf&^ 
which lasted for throe 4ays, they Had an w^re^ifmg 
interview with sopie of the Sene^s^ Ipdiaos, whQ 
are residing on their reservation Qea<r t^at fho^ 
They were addressed by KarlundawiM^ ^ woftl^ 
Seneca chief, who after expressing the pleajsiire of 
his people to n^eet the Sacs and Foxes, and refer* 
ring to the condition of the Indians genersdly, rer 
spectfolly counselled Black Hawk and his party, tp 
return home in a peaceable nux|d| to take up tt^i 
tomahawk no more against the whitp people ^ bpt 
to cultivate the earthy and be happy. 91^ H^wk 
replied, << Our uged brother of the Si^eca^, who baf 
spoken to us, has spoken the words of ^ good and a 
wise man. We are strange]^ to each o^er, though 
we have the same color, ^x^ the san^ Gpe^^ Spirit 
made m all, and g^ve us thi^ isount^ togetbe^r. 
Brothers we have seen how great a people the 
whites are. They are very rich and very strong. 
It is folly for us to figlit with them. We shaU go 
home with nmch knowledge. For niyaelf I shaU 
advise my people to be quiet, and Uve like good 
men. The advice which you gave us, brother, iip 
very good, and we Jell you n<\w we mean to walk 
the straight path in future, and to content ourselveii 
with what we have, and with cultivating ^u|r lands." 
From Buffalo the captives were taken by water 
to Detroit, where their reception is cfaid to hiave 
been much less enthusiastic than in the p^Jfier citie* 
ihrough whicli they liad passed. Jt was staled in 
the newspapers of the day, that they were bturnt iip 
effigy m that place. Bla<^ Hawk^ in ^m^Jo^ 4lff 
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fhe former rerfdence of Grovernor Casi-, remarked, 
*<This is the old council ground. I have had mudi 
good counsel here; but my trail led to the opposite 
shore, and my ears were closed." Their visit to 
Detroit being over, they proceeded to Gre<»n Bay, 
and thence descended the Wisconsin to the Missis- 
sippi and down that river to Fort Armstrong, on 
Rock Island, which place they reached about the 
first of August. In passing by the site of the old 
Sac village. Black Hawk was deeply affected, and 
expressed much regret for the causes whid» com- 
pelled him to emigrate beyond the Mississippi. Tlie 
return of the Prophet was also attended with meU 
andioly associations. His village over wh»ch he 
had long presided, was entirely broken w^ — his 
wigwam m ashes — his family dispersed, and, he, a 
suppliant for a home in the village of some other 
chic£ 

Fort Armstrong, was chosen by Major Gnrland 
as the most appropriate spot for the ceremonies of 
the liberation of Black Hawk and his party; as its 
central position, would enable him to assemble, at 
a short notice, many Indians from the surrounding 
villages. This was the favorite island of the In- 
dians; in former years abundant in fruits and flow- 
ers; and, from time immemorial the fancied abode 
of a good Spirit^ which watched over their village, 
and protected their hunting grounds. No spot could 
have been selected, calculated to awaken so many 
painful associations in the mind of Black Hawk, as 
Rock Island. For half a centurv it had been the 
witness of his power and induence; it was now to 
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become the scene of his disgraieey and - rekictani 

submission to a rivai 

Immediately after Major Garfend's aniTal i^ 

Fort Armstrong, he sent out runners for tibe purpose 

of assembling Che neighboring Indians. Hie mes- 

eenger despatched for Keokuk atid his clH!e% found 

4hem encamped about t^«ity miles below the island^ 

tiaving just returned from a buffalo hunt, and being 

on^lheir way to fort Araistrong, in expectation of 

meeting the retlirning captives. The runner reCum* 

ed that night, and reportied to Major Grarland, thsC 

on the morrow, Keokuk witfi a party of biraveB 

would reach Rock Island. About noon, on &e Tol- 

iowing day, the sound of the Indian drum, and the 

shouts and wild songs of his people, announced the 

sipproach of the princely ^eokuk. He ascended 

the Mississippi by water, and led the van with two 

large canoes, lashed side by side, handsomely deco^ 

rated, with a canopy erected over them, beneath 

which sat the chief and his three wives, with the 

American flag' waving over them. More tlmn 

twenty canoesfoHowed the chieftain, each containing 

from four to eight of his warriors, whose shouts and 

songs, swept over the transparent waters of the * 

Mississippi, and were echoed from shore to shore. 

lliis fleet of canoes, was rowed slowly up the 

stream, luitil it passed the camp of the captives; it 

then returned and the party landed on the bank of 

the river, opposite ^o the camp of Black Hawk* 

Here Keokuk and his party spent several hours in • 

arranging their dress, painting their faces and equip* 

puis themselves with their implements of war. TWi 

10 T 



ioljr t4 tfw toilet beklg ini^ied, they retartiod (a 
their canoes, resumed their songs, and proceeded 
tiiree^ mcross the rtrer. Keokuk, very elegantly 
\, deoovated wifb his medals and fi^y armed, 
tfi6 first to land, mjA ixm^sag to his f^lowers, 
«ud>'^Thc Great Spirit has sent our brother baek. 
Let «s shake liaiMb widk him in finendriiip.'' He 
tten pnoeeeded sloiHy, lUlowed by his warriors, to 
Wavds Blaek Hawk, who was seated, with his par 
tf^ in fmit of his temporary lodge, leaning i^on hl^ 
MifT, ami deeply aflSscted by the occasion. Keokuk 
hiiidly extended his hand to hkn, whi^ the 
4M man t^ok with some cordiality. Haring 
ndnted tfa^ rest of the oaptiyes, he took a seat, his 
mmpanioiKi followkig bis exanq^e. For some timer 
«dl w«s «iiekice — ^o on^ presuming to utter a t^ord 
natil ihe dtaet had spoken. At last, Keokuk in- 
^pnred of Black Hawk how long he had been upon 
Ibe road f and, renuurked timt he had been expect* 
tng his arrival, and Mtras coming up the river to 
•net faiib, when met by the messenger of Major 
iiaifeML Hie pipe was now introduced and passed 
\tamA among both parties, and an interchange of 
fiiendlyxriTiiities tinsu^ After an hour of alter* 
Bate smoking and talking, Keokuk arose and shook 
hands with Black Hawk, saying he should return 
tb-oooriiffw ; and then recrossed ttie rirer in silence, 
A cdnsideraUe part of that night was spent by th« 
oiiief and his party in singing and dancing. 

The grand council, for the fiqal liberation of the 
oapttrdai, was held, with all due solemnity, upon the 
wiiffiiH) da^. h yiosented tfie norel spectacle off 
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a diief, compelled by a third power, to ackiKrw*. 
ledge the authority of a rival, and formally descend 
from the rank which he had long sustained among 
his people. Fort Armstrong presented a conmio- 
dious room, for the ceremonies of the day, and it 
was fitted up for the occasion. About ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, Keokuk and one hundred followers, 
tecrossed the river, and proceeded in martial array 
to the garrison. They were conducted into the 
council room, and shown the seats which they 
were to occupy. Keokuk was seated with Pashe- 
pahow (the Stabber) on one side, Wapellar (the lit- 
tle Prince) on the other. The former a chief of the 
Sacs, the latter of the Foxes. The remainder of 
his band took their seats in the rear, and maintain- 
ed throughout the ceremony, profound silence. 

It was not long before Black Hawk and *his as- 
sociates, made their appearance. As ihey entered 
tfee room, Keokuk and the two chiefs by his side, 
arose and greeted them. They were seated direct- 
ly opposite to Keokuk. Black Hawk, and his son, 
Nasinewiskuk, who seems to have been warmly 
attached to his father, appeared to be much deject- 
ed. They had the day previous made objections 
to this council, as unnecessary, and painful to their 
feeUngs. They now came into it with deep feelings 
of mortification. For a time profound silence reign- 
ed throughout the assembly. Major Garland at 
length arose and addressed the council. He was 
pleased to find so much good feeling existing among 
*e Sacs and Foxes towards Black Hawk and his 
)9arty; and he felt confident from what he had ob< 
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served, since their arrival, that they would here- 
after live in peace: He had but little further to add, 
as the President's speech, addressed to Black Hawk 
and his party, in Baltimore, contained the views 
of their great Father on the matters before them; 
and, this speech he should cause to be again inter 
preted to them. 

Keokuk followed Major Garland, and after hav« 
ing shaken hands with those around him said, 

" I have listened to the talk of our great Father. 
It is true we pledged our honor with those of our 
young braves, for the liberation of our friends. 
We thought much of it — our councils were long — 
their wives and children were in oiu* thoughts — 
when we talked of them our hearts were full. 
Their wives and children came to see us, which 
made ns feel like women; but we were men. The 
words which we sent to our great Father were 
good: he spoke Uke the father of children. Tte 
Great Spirit made his heart big in council. We 
receive our brothers in friendship — our hearts are 
good towards them. They once listened to bad 
counsel; ^now their ears are closed: I give my hand 
to them; when they shake it, they diake the handf 
of all. I will shake hands with them, and then I 
am done.'' 

Major Garland rose a second time, and stated, 
that he wished it to be distinctly understood by all 
pei^sons present, in the council, that their great 
Father, the President, would hereafter receive and 
acknowledge Keokuk, as the principal chief of the 
Sac and Fox nation; that he wished and expected 
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Hack Hawk to listen and conform to his counsels; 
if any unkind feeling now existed, it must that day 
be buried, and, that the band of Black Hawk must 
be henceforth merged in that of Keokuk. The in- 
terpreter so reported the remarks of Major Garland, 
that Black Hawk understood the President to say 
that he must conform to* the counsels of Keokuk; 
and, the old chief, losing all command of his feel- 
ings, became deeply and instantly excited. The 
spirit which had sustained him in earlier and better 
da3rs, burst forth with uncontrollable violence. He 
sprung upon his feet, but so deeply excited as to be 
almost unable to utter a word. With the most in- 
dignant expression of countenance, and with a 
vehemence of manner characteristic of the savage 
when roused to action, he exclaimed, 

" I am a man — an old man — 1 will not conform^ 
to the cotmsels of any one. I will act for mjrself— 
no one shall govern me. 1 am old — ^my hair is 
gray — ^I once gave counsels to my young men — 
Am I to conform to others ? I shall soon go to the 
Great Spirit, when I shall be at rest. What I said 
to our great Father at Washington, I say again — I 
will always listen to him. I am done.^' 

The speech of Black Hawk — ^the last struggle of 
a fallen chieftain, caused a momentary excitement 
throughout the council. When it had subsided, the 
interpreter was directed to explain to him, that the 
President had only requested him to listen to the 
counsels of Keokuk. He made no reply, but draw- 
ing his blanket around him, sat in moody silence. 

Keokuk approached him, and in a low but kind 

t2 
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tone of voice said, << Why do yon speak so b0for9 
the white men ? I will speak for yon; you tfenv 
bled — ^you did not mean what you said.'^ BUck 
Hawk gloomily assented^ when Ee<ricuk arose and 
remarked to the council, 

^< Our brother who has again come to xa, has 
spoken, but he spoke in wratb-*-4iis tongue was 
forked — ^he spoke not like a man, a Sac. He knew 
his words were bad: he trembled like the oak 
whose roots have been wasted away by many raina. 
He is old — ^what he said let us forget* He says he 
did not mean it — he wishes it forgotten. I bav^ 
spoken for him. What I have said are his own 
words — ^not mine. Let us say he spoke in coimcil 
to-day — ^that his words were good. I have spoken.'' 

Colonel Davenport of the United States army, 
.then in command of Fort Armstrong, next arose, 
and taking Black Hawk by the hand, remarked 
that he was glad to meet him, that once he was 
his enemy, but now he met him as a friend; that 
he was there by the command of the Preskient, 
and should always be glad to see him; and, 
would at all times be ready to give him any advice 
which he might need: that during his abseiM^e he 
bad held frequent talks with the Sacs and Foxes, 
who were anxious for his return, and he felt au« 
thorized to say, that the nation entertained for him 
and his party, the most friendly feeling. Black 
Hawk listened with much apparent interest to the 
remarks of Colonel Davenport.* 

* Black Hawk seemi to ha^ entertained a waim fiienddup for Co- 
• UnA Daivvipgrt On anotfrn oceamm, Mpttjdog of tiua oounoU, )m 
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Major Garland now ar<afie and %^ W^^ $f^^. 
he was at liberty to go wh^e h^ plea«(44r-r4hat tha 
people of liie United Sta^ niB well as himsell^ 
were pleased with the uniform good oooduct of ail 
the captives while among tbeon — &sut tb^ we^e 
convinced their hearts were good, biii (bey had listr 
«ned to bad counsels: Havipg now ae^ the power 
of the white men, and ta^e^ ib^ great f^thei bf 
the haiidf who had restored them t^ tb^ families^ 
he hoped there would be no furtl^er di&culti^^ bm 
that peaoe and b^urmony woul4 l^^ig e:^t ^tweei^ 
them. 

Black Hawk, rose in reply^ pool 2^14 <5oU«^ted, 
9Xid remarked, that having refle!pte4 ^Pi^ wU^ hf 
had said, it was his wish that if bis (s^peecj^ h^ \)een 
put upon pof^er, a line nught \^ drawn oyer itr~^^ 
did not mean it. 

Wapellar, the chief of &e Foxes, p^ ^B to say 
that be had nothing to say. << I ap^ not in the habit 
of talking — I think — I have been thinking al} day 
— Keokuk has i^ken: am glad to see my bro^ 
thers: I will shak» faands^with them. I am done.*^ 
The chiefe aU arose, a general shaking of faapds, 

•aid,«Ilieremetmyoldfkiaiid,agi»it war Ait€, [Coleod WiiiMi 
Oaveaport] irvhom I had Imowii for eighteen yefis. Hetsaffoodanf 
a brave chief. He always treated me well, and gave me good adnccu 
He made a speech to me on ^lia oocaaon, Tefy di^eimt liora that c|f 
(he other chief. It sounded fike coialag from a brave.** He adds, « If 
our great father were to make sudi men owr agents, He would anadk 
better sabserre the interests of o«r j^oople, as w^ $s lup ^mu, than m 
any other way; and had iSbe war chief aUnded to, been oar ai^nt, w^ 
never should have had Che difficidties with the whites whidi wa h«v» 
Jad." 

Those who have the pleasure of a person^ acquaintance wUh Colo* 
nd Davenport will join in Black Hawk's spontaneous tafaitolo Ilv 
ehazacter asa^MmeL and a rnilUiiiii of humane and noUe fuSnttt^ 
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followed by an interchange of civilities, ensffed, and 
the council finally adjourned. 

In the erening, Maj. Garland invited tlie princr 
pal chiefi, t<^ther with Black Hawk, to his quar- 
ters, as it would afford a good opportunity to as- 
certain explicitly, the feeling which existed among 
them towards their faflen foe. About seven o'clock 
they arrived. They took their seats in silence, 
passed the pipe for afl to take a whiff, and in return, 
quaffed a glass of champagne, which seemed to 
have a peculiar relish. Pashepahow, shook hands 
with all present, and conunenced: — 

<< We met this morning: I am glad to meet again. 
That wine is very good; I never drank any before; 
I have thought much of our meeting to-day: it was 
one that told us we were brothers: — ^that we were 
Sacs. We had just returned from a buffalo hunt, 
we thought it was time for our brothers to be here, 
as our lather at St. Louis told us this was the moon. 
We started before the rising sun to meet you; we 
hftve met, and taken our brothers by the hand in 
friendship. They always mistrusted our counsels, 
and went from the trail of the red men, where 
there was no hnnting grounds nor friends; they 
returned and found the dogs howling around theii 
wigwams, and wives looking for their husbands 
and children. They said we coimselled like wo- 
men, but they have found tf^ir counsels were good. 
They have bci&n through the country of our great 
Father. They have been to the wigwams of the 
white men, they received them in kindness, and 
made glad their hearts. We thank them: say to 
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!hem that Keokuk and Pashepahow thank them. 
Our brother has promised to listen to the counsels 
of Keokuk. What he said in council to-day, was 
like the Mississippi fog — ^the sun has shone and the 
day is clear — let us forget it — ^he did not mean it. 
His heart is good, but his ears have been open to 
bad counsels. He has taken our great Father by 
the hand, whose words are good. He listened to 
them and has closed his ears to the voice that comes 
across the great waters. He now knows that he 
ought to listen to Keokuk. He counselled with us 
and our young braves, who listened to his talk. We 
told our great Father that all would be peace. 
He opened his dark prison and let him see the sun 
once more, gave him to his wife and children, who 
were without a lodge. Our great Father made 
straight his path to his home. I once took the 
great chief of the Osages prisoner. I heard the cries 
of his women and children; 1 took him out by the 
rising sun, and put him upon the trail to his village; 
" there" said I, "is the trail to your village; go and 
tell your people, that I, Pashepahow, the chief of 
the Sacs, sent you." We thank our great Father 
— our hearts are good towards him; I will see him 
before I lay down in peace: may the Great Spirit 
be in his councils. What our brother said to-day let 
ns forget; I am done." 

Keokuk, after going through the usual ceremo- 
nies, said, 5< We feel proud that you have invited 
us here this evening, to drink a glass with you; the 
wine which we have dra^, we never tasted before; 

it is the wine which the white men make, who 

10* 
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know' bow to mai:e anirthing: I will take QD<^Ii€r 
glass, as I have much to say; we feel proud that 
we can drink sudi wine; to-day we shook J^ands 
with our brothers, who you brought to us; we were 
glad to aee them; we have often thought of our 
brothers; many of our nation said they would 
never return: their wives and children often cam^ 
to our wigwams, which made us feel sad: what 
Psi^hepahow has said is true; I talked to our young 
men, who had the hearts of men; I told them that 
the Great Spirit was in our councils, they promised 
to live in peace: those who listened to bad counsels, 
and followed our brothers, have said their ears are 
closed, they will live in peace. I sent their worcb 
to our great Father, whose ears were open, whose 
heart was made sad by the conduct of our brothers; 
be has sent them to their wigwams. We thank 
him: say to him Keokuk thanks him. Our brothers 
have seen the great villages of the white men: they 
travelled a k>ng road and found the Americans like 
grass; I will tell our young men to listen to what 
they shall tell them. Many years ago I went 
through the villages of our great Father — he had 
many — they were like the great prairies; but be 
has gone; another is our father; He is a great war 
chief; I want to see him; I shall be proud to take 
him by the hand; I have heard much of him, his 
head is gray, I must see bim: tell him that as soon 
as the snow is off the prairie, I shall come. What I 
have said I wish spoken to him, before it is put upon 
paper, so that he shall h^ it, as I have said it: tell 
him that Keokuk spoke it: What our brother said 
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itt cpuncU to-day, let us forget; he told me to s|>eak 
I spoke his words; I have spoken/' 

Black Hawk then said, in a calm and dejected 
manner, 

^ I feel that I am an old man; once I could 
speak, but now I have but little to say; to^y we 
met many of our brothers; we were glad to see 
them. I have listened to what my brothers have 
said, their hearts are good; they have been like 
Sacs, since I left them; they have taken care of my 
wife and children, who had no wigwam; I thank 
them for it, the Great Spirit knows that I thank 
them; before the sun gets behind the hills to*mor. 
row, I shall see them; I want to see them; when 
I left them, I expected soon to return; I told our 
great father when in Washington, that I would 
listen to the counsels ^of Keokuk. I shall soon 
be far away, I shall have no village, no band; 
I shall live alone. What I said in council to day, I 
wish forgotten. If it has been put upon paper, I 
wish a mark to be drawn over it. I did not mean 
it. . Now we are alone let us say, we will forget it. 
Say to our great father and Governor Cass, that I 
will listen to them. Many, years ago I met Gover- 
nor Cass in councils, far across the prairies to the 
rising sun. His counsels were good. My ears 
were closed; I listened to the great father across the 
waters. My father listened to him whose band 
was large. — My band was once large. Now 
I have no band. I and my son and all the party, 
thank our great father for what he has done. He 
is old, 1 am old; we shall soon go to the great Spir- 
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it, where we shall rest. He sent us through his 
great villages. We saw many of the white men, 
who treated us with kindness. We thank them. 
We thank you and Mr. Sprague for coming with 
us. Your road was long and crooked. We never 
saw so many white men before. When you were 
with us, we felt as though we had some friends 
among them. We felt safe. You Knew them all. 
When you come upon the Mississippi again, you 
shall come to my wigwam. I have none now. On 
your road home, you will pass where my village 
once was. No one lives there now; all are gone. 
I give you my hand; we may never meet again; 1 
shall long remember you: The Great Spirit will be 
with you, and your wives and children. Before 
the sun rises, I iSiall go to my family. My son will 
be here to see you before ,we go. I will shake 
hands with my brothers here, then I am done/' 

Early on the following morning, the Indians 
crossed to the west side of the Mississippi, and re- 
turned to their villages. 

In the autumn of 1837, deputations from several 
Indian tribes, residing upon the waters of the upper 
Mississippi, were invited to Washington city, by di- 
rection of the President of the United States. Among 
those represented were the united Sac and Fox tribe, 
and their ancient enemy the Sioux, between whom 
liostilities were then raging. For the purpoFe of 
effecting a peace between them, and also mald\ig a 
purchase of land of the Sioux, several councils were 
held under the direction of the Secretary at War, 
but without accomplishing the object in either oase. 
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Black Hawk, was connected with the delegatiou 
from the Sacs and Foxes, but not Hf the character 
of a delegate or chief. Keokuk, apprehensive, that 
if left at home, the old man might create some new 
difficulty, had prudently taken him along. He 
treated him, uniformly, with great respect, and in- 
vited him to sit with them in the councils. 

After leaving Washington the delegation visited 
the principal eastern cities, and. Black Hawk again 
attracted much attention; Public curiosity was 
still aUve to see the renowned but fallen chieftain 
of the famous Black Hawk war. In Boston, which 
place he did not visit on his former tour, he was 
waited upon by a great concomrse of citizens, and 
in common with the rest of the delegation, was pub- 
licly presented with some military weapons by the 
governor of the state, and made a brief speech upon 
the occasion. 

Before the return of the deputation to the west, 
they remained a few hours in CincinnatL Keokuk 
was sick and received but few visiters. " Which 
^is Black Hawk,'^ was the eager inquiry of almost 
every individual who succeeded in threading his 
way through the crowd, to the cabin of the steam 
boat. The old man manifested no interest in the 
passing scene. He was not inclined to conversation, 
but sat moody and silent, with an expression of 
countenance strongly indicative of wounded pride 
and disappointed ambition. He seemed to feel 
deeply the degradation of his situation. Shorn of 
power among lus people, compelled to acknowledge 

the authority of his rival, and bending beneath the 

U 
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m^rmities of age^ it is not singular that he diould 
shrink ^m thf prying gaze of curiosity, and cdgh 
tbr the dee^ s^luaoti of his wiM hunting grounds*, 
Ih height Miu^k Hawk is about five feet ten inch^ 
es> with broad shoijMeri, but limbs noi very nxoscu* 
lat. His nose Is i^atp and slightly aquiUi^, and 
his eyes are of a ddirk hacsel: oolor. Tbe most strik 
ing peculiarity in bid personal appearance is the 
head, which is singularly formed^ and has been 
proliotUleed) by «ome observera, the envy of phre* 
nologista. His ^duntenamoe is <nild aiul benevo* 
lent> hatiftg little if any of that dark and ferodoiiu 
^^rprc^on, not uncommon among the Indians; and 
which, during the late border war, was imagined ta 
be eftnin^n^charac^ieristicof Bladt Hawk. Intirac 
ing hin hiaiory, few, if any incidents can be found, 
wht^h beat out <^e dharge of savagie cruelty that 
has sometimes been preferred againi^*him. On 
tbe contrary, he seems to have an amiable dii^si- 
tion. He himself repds, with indignation, the 
charge of his ever having murdered women and 
diSdren; and^ declares the accusation made against 
him, on this point, to be wboUy ialse^ l^e charac- 
ter of Black Hawk for honesty in his dealings, and 
for g^ieral integrity, stands fiiir. In his domestic 
r^^ations he appears to be kind and afbctionate. 
and in one particulat, is ain exception to the t^eft 
and warriors of his tribe. He has iKver had but 
one wife. After his return finom the campaign on 
the lakes, during the war with England, hss first 
act was to visit his family. « I then started,'* says 
h^, « Id vbitxny xvile and diiidien. I fovod Atm 
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Krell and my boys were growing finely. It is not 
customary for us to say much about our women, as 
they generally perform their part cheerfully, and 
never interfere with business belonging to the men. 
This is the tmly wife I ever had, or will erer have 
Hie is a good woman -and teaches ttiy boys to be 
brave.*' It is siaid, however, and upon pretty good 
Authority, that on a certain occasion. Black Hawk's 
vow of exclusive devotion to one wife, had weU 
nigh been broken. While visiting a respectable 
frontier settler, many years since, he became pleas^ 
ed with the comely daughter of his host; and hav- 
ing seriously contemplated the matter, decided in 
favor of the expediency of adding the pale faced 
beauty, to the domestic circle of his wi^am. He 
Accordingly expressed his widies to the father of 
the young lady, and proposed to give him a horse, 
m exchange for his daughter, but to hii^ surprise the 
offer was declined. Some days afterwards he return- 
ed and tendered two fine horses, but still the father 
refused to make the arrangement. The old chiers 
love for the young lady, growing stronger, in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of gaining her father's assent, 
he, subsequently, offered nve or six horses for her 
But even this inimificent price was rejected by the 
mercenary father. Black Hawk now gave up the 
negociation, not a little surprised, at the high value 
which the white men place upon their daughters. 

It is questionable whether Black Hawk possesses 
any marked mnitary talents, although during his 
contest with the United States, it was common to 
represent him as an able warrier, Who by the eld- 
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quence and fluency of his harangues, commanded 
the unlimited confidence of his band. He has, most 
probably, been overrated both for his eloquence and 
his skill in the battle field. He is no doubt a man of 
courage, and seems, from early life, to have had a 
sti'ong predisposition for waj . Many of his mea- 
sures as a leader, have been more influenced by a 
sense of what was right in the abstract, than ex- 
pedient in practice. This circumstance has often 
placed him in situations, inimical to the permanent 
prosperity of his people. 

Black Hawk never made any claims to the office 
of a peace chief. Even as a war chief, he was not 
recognized by all the tribe to which he belonged. 
A fragment of the Sacs and Foxes, however, fol- 
lowed his banner for more than twenty years, and 
acknowledged Mm in that capacity: and, over 
tliem, he certainly exercised, from their confidence 
in his judgment, his warlike talent, or some other 
cause, no small amount of influence. His age and 
Jdndness of disposition, probably, strengthened their 
attachment to him. In the campaign of 1832, al- 
feough terminating in the defeat of Black Hawk, 
and the almost entire annihilation of his band, his 
xnilitary reputation did not sufier much, if the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed, be recol- 
Jected. During the operations of that period, Gen- 
eral Atkinson estimated the warriors of Black 
Hawk at seven or eight hundred, but the better 
opinion is that it did not, at any time, exceed five 
hundred; and several persons, who had favorable 
opportunities for judging, place the estimate still 
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lower. The commander of the United States troops, 
had with liim, in the pursuit of Black Hawk, 
twenty seven hundred men, all of them well armed 
and most of them well mounted. This was inde- 
pendent of the militia in the different military posts 
and fortified stations. The entire number of the 
American forces, engaged in the campaign, is sup- 
posed to hare approached . to three thousand, &ve 
hundred. Black Hawk was encumbered.with the 
wives and children, the household property and 
travelling equipage of his whole band; and from 
the time of his re-crossing the Mississippi to the 
battle of the Bad-axe, was constantly in want of 
provisions. Indeed, in the tnonth of July, many of 
his party actually starved to death. Under such 
circumstances, the wonder is not, that he was final* 
ly defeated and captured, but that it should have 
required a campaign of three tilonths in which to 
accomplish that object. The defeat of Stillman and 
the attack upon the fort at Buffalo Grove, may be 
claimed by Kack Hawk and his band, to have been 
as honorable to their arms, as were the victories of 
the Wisconsin and the Bad^xe to those of the United 
States. 

But whatever may be the ultimate opinion in re- 
gard to him, either as a warrior or a man, his 
career for good and for evil, is now ended. Tlie 
war-banner has passed from his hand — ^his seat in 
the coimcil-house is vacant — ^the fire of his lodgcTis 
nearly extinguished: the autumn of life is upon 
him — and, in a little while the autumn leaves will 

rustle over the lone grave of Black Hawk. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 

Bkck Hawk at the captare of Fort Erie—At the baUle of the Thames 
— His accoant of the death of Tecainthe — His residence and mode 
of life after his last risit to the east— Hit Fonrth of J«^ speech 
at Fort Madison— His death and burial. 

SiNCB the three first editions of this work were 
published) the death of Black Hawk has occurred; 
and a few additional particulars of his Ufe have 
been collected These, it is proposed to embody in 
a new chapter. 

In the Qourse of the preceding pages, the diffi- 
culty of prociuing full, and always exact informa- 
tion, in regard to the lives of a people having 
neither records nor historians, has been alluded to. 
This difficulty will be encountered by any one who 
may attempt to chronicle the annals of the aborigi- 
nes in their aggregate condition, or to pourtray 
their individual history. In the compilation of 
this volume, much pains were taken to obtain all 
tlie prominent events in the life of Black Hawk, 
and, it is supposed, as much success attended the 
effort, as is usual in similar cases. Since its publi- 
cation, however, it appears that all his military 
movements have not been narrated, and we pro- 
ceed to supply the omission. 

At page 82 pf this volume, it is stated that 

Black Hawk was only in two engagements in the 

late war with Great Britain, and that the last of 

these was the assault upon Fort Stephenson, in 

August 1813, then under the command of Major 
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Otof^mn* It' is true that he and him battd vrem 
«nth the firitiah, «imy in the attadc iqpon this pest^ 
batyseemieetiDn with^hatanpy did Aot cease tintii 
«Aer the capture of Fort Erie. The authoiity fer 
tlds &ct is to be found in the «Book of the In* 
dians/' page 145. The auliior of that worky in 
narrating the incidents of Black Hawk's return to 
the north-west, in 18S3, after his imprisonment at 
Portress Monroe, says: << Having arrired at Buffalo, 
on Friday the 28th of June, they (the party return- 
ing with the old warrior) remained there untU Sun* 
day morning. Hie day after their arrival, tiiey 
rode over to Black Rock, where they viewed ihe 
union of the grand canal with the lake at that 
place. From this point they had a full view of the 
Canada shore, and Black Hawk immediately poin- 
ted out Fort JBrie, and seemed well acquainted 
wilk the aiiy€Lcent country ; he having been there 
m the time of the last war widi England, in the 
British aervioe ; and at the time ^ when the Ameri- 
cans walked into Fort Erie,' as he expressed the 
capture of it" Of the extent of his participation in 
the events attendant upon this capture, there is no 
earisfactory information. 

Black Hawk was likewise in the battle of the 
Thames, a fact not previously stated in this work, 
and which is now given on tiie authority of a wri- 
ter in tte Baltimore An^rican, to whose respecta- 
iaility the editor of that paper bears testimony 
We have, indeed, no reason to doubt the accuracy 
c ^this statement, which will be read with the more 
interest, from the dreumstanoe that it embraces 
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Mack Hawk's aocount of ih^ daaAi of Teemnlbe 
in r^;ard to whitti nmch has been written and pnb^ 
lished. It is not proposed, on the present occasion, 
to colI^>are the relation given by Kack Ilawk, of 
the fidl of Tecumthe, with' the testimony of bthess 
who bare s^pe^red as histotians ctf this event, but 
i^ail content ourselves wiA sim|>ly quoting the ar 
tiele to which r^erenoe has been made. The wri 
ter professes to have been intimately acquainted 
wi^ Black Hawk, and in the brief sketch which 
he has presented of the life of this warrior, we lind 
corroborating evidence of the truth of many of the 
traits of diaracter, which, in the coarse of this vol- 
ume, has been assigned to him both as a man and 
a warrior. The article is in these words : 

^ Mbsshs. EIditoes — ^Hearing of the des^h of the 
c^ebrated Sauk chieftain, Black Hawk, I am in- 
duced to make you the following communicalion, 
wbidi may be inter^ting to some of your readers. 

<< Durii^ a residence of several years in what is 
now the Territory of Iowa, I had many opportum- 
tfies of seeing and conv^rsmg with this noted wax- 
rior, and oft^i look bade with fe^tngs of great 
pleasure to the many tokens of good will and 
friendship that he has frequently bestowed upon 
me. His lodge was always i>pen to a stranger, and 
he was ever ready to share that with him which he 
mi^t most want, eitiiier his furs and bkmkets for a 
couch, or his com and venison for a repast He 
always spoke in terms of high regard of the wliites, 
saymg, that in war he fought like a brave man, but 
in peace he wished to finrget that his hand had ever 
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been ndsed against them. Hm career as a wwrxior 
commenced at a very early age ; wh'&x be was btti 
fourteen years old, his father^ Pa wheese, ted a var 
party against the Osages, in which eaqpedition hs 
accompanied him. They succeeded in readiing the 
village of Osages, which tkey attacked, and after a 
Y&ry severe encounter, they routed their enemies 
and burnt their town. In this battle Blade Hawk's 
father was killed, but he revenged his death by kil* 
ling and scalping the Osage who had slain him. He 
was fond of recounting his earlier exploits, and 
often boasted of his being at the right band pf 
Tecumthe, when the latter was killed at the battle 
of the Thames. His account of the death of this 
distinguished warrior, was related to me by him^ 
self, during an evening that I spent in his lodge 
some winters ago. In the course of our taik^ I 
asked him if he was with Tecumthe when he was 
killed. He replied — 

<^ * I was, and I will now tell you all about it— 
Tecumthe, Shaubinne, and Caldwell, two Potawat- 
timie chiefs, and myself, wero seated on a log neiMr 
our camp fire, filling our pipes for a smoke, on the 
morniQgof the battle, when word came from the 
British general, that he wished to speak with Te«- 
cumthe. He went immediately, and after staying 
some time rejoined us, taking his seat without say- 
ing a word, when Caldwell, who was one of his 
favorites, observed to him, < my father, what are w^ 
to do? Shall we fight the Americans?' < Yes, my 
son/ replied Tecumthe, ^ fVe shall go into their 
v€ry smoke —hwi you are now wanted by ^ 
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Gtimral Go, my ton, I iicrer oxpeci to boc yeo 
agauK' SliDitly after this, (coiuiuiieii Biaek Hawlc,) 
the Indian qnes came iii, and gave word of die 
near approach of the Asierieans. Tecnmtlie im^ 
nedlalely- posted his men in the edge of a swamp, 
whidi flanked Uie Britirfi Kne, placing himself ai 
their head. I was a little to his right, with a small 
party of Sauks. It was not long befinre the Amer* 
cans made thdr appearance ; they did not per- 
ceive us at first, hid as we were by the mider- 
growth, bnt we soon let them know where we were 
by pouring in one or two volleys as they were 
forming into a line to oppose die British, lliey 
fltultered a little, but very soon we p^t^eived a 
large body of horse (Colonel Johnson's regin^ent of 
mounted Kentuckians) preparing to diiarge upon 
Us In the swamp. They came bravely on, yet we 
tiever stirred until they were so dose that we cocdd 
see the flints in their guns, when Tecumthe springu 
ing to his feet, gave tiie Shawnee war cry, and dis- 
<^tged his rifle. This was tfie mgnal for us to 
commence the fight ; but it did not last long ; die 
Americans answered the shout, returning our Aire, 
and at the flrst discharge of their guns, I ^w Te- 
■cumthe stagger forwards over a £aiUen tree near 
which he was standing, totting his rifle drop at his 
feet. As soon as the Indians discovered he was 
"killed, a su'tden fear came over them, and tliinking 
that the Great Spirit was displeased, they fought 
ti0 longer, and were quickly put. to flight. Ttat 
night we returned to bury our dead, and search 
Ibf the body of Tecumthe. He was foimd lying 
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w]l|6ie hf bad first Mtea ; a baltet bad Btmck bim 
above H^ hip, mid his akiiU had been broken by 
the butt end of the gun of some soldier, who had 
fimad bim^ p^^ps, wheiSL life iras not yet quite 
gone. With the excepticm of these wounds, his 
.body was untouched; lying near him^ however, 
W93 a large, fine looking Potawattiniie, who had 
been killed^ decked off in his plumes and war 
paint, whom the Americans no doubt had taken for 
Tecumthe ; for he was scalped, and ev«ry particle 
of skin flayed from his body. Tecumthe himself, 
had no oiraaments about his person sare a Briti^ 
medal. Durii^ the night we buried our dead, and 
brought off the body of Tecumthe, althot^h we 
were within sight of the fires of the American 
cc^np.' 

^This is somewhat different from the account 
which ia commonly given of Teeumthe's death, yet 
I believe it to be true ;. for after hearing Black 
Hawk relate it, 1 heard it corxoborated by one oi 
the Potawattimie chiefs, mentioned by him. I 
asked him if he had ever fou^ against the whites 
after the death of Tecumthe* He said not — ^that 
lie returned home to his village on the Mississippi, 
at the mouth of Rock River, and there he remained 
until driven away by the whites, in the year 1832. 
The wish to hold possesion of this village, was the 
cause of the war which he waged against the 
whites during that year. He told me that he never 
wished to fight ; that he was made to do so ; that 
the whites killed his warriors when they went 
with a white flag to beg a parley, and that after 



this was Aoxtd, he thought they intended to kiU him 
at all ey^its^and therefore he would die like a 
warrior. 

<< In speaking of his defeat, he said it was what 
he expected ; that he did not mind it ; but what 
hurt him more than any thinf else, was our govern- 
ment degrading him in the eyes of his own pec^le, 
and setting another diief (E^eokuk) over him. This 
degradation he appeared to feel very sensibly, still 
he continued to possess all his native pride. One in 
stance that eame under my observation, I recollect 
well, in which it wass^ongbf di^layed. He happen- 
ed to be in a small town in Iowa, on the same day 

in which a party of dragoons, under Captain 

arrived : and in paying a visit to a friend with 
whom he always partook of a meal, whenever he 
stopped at the village, he met with the Captain, who 
had been invited to dine. Black Hawk remained, 
also expecting the usual invitation to stay and eat 
with them : but when the dinner was ready, the 
host took him aside, and told him the Captain, or 
rather the white man's chief, was to dine with him 
tiiat day, and he must wait until they had fini^ed. 
The old chiefs eye glistened with anger as h^ an- 
swered him, raising the fore-finger of one hand to 
his breast, to represent the oflBicer, < I know the 
white man is a chief, but /,' elevating the finger of 
the other hand far above his head, < was a chief, 
and led my warriors to the fight, long before his 
mother knew him. Four meat^ — my dogs should 
not eat itP Saying this, he gathered the folds of 
his blanket about him, and stalked ofi*, looking as 



|ptt)ud)y «* if he still walked oveir gtmnd liiat ht 
could call < m^r oam.^ 

- ^ Black Hawk possessed, to Cl great degree^ OM 
fine trait which it «s not usual for us to concede !• 
Che Indian — kindness and affeciioii fyt his wifioL 
He never had but one, and with her he Uyed lor 
upwards of fort7 yieaers ; they had several chikken^ 
ihree of whom still survive, two sous and a. daugh- 
ter. The eldest son is now one of the nuast pro- 
mising young braves of the nation, and bids fadi to 
be one of its xsmsi noble mte. The daughter is atiH 
quite young, and is (XHysidered to be the anost bea»- 
tiful maiden beilongiag to her tribe. 

^< He has now departed on his Iwg journey, la 
join those of his people Who have gone before hint 
to their happy hunting grounds, £ur beyond the s^ 
ting sun. May thB Great Spirit grant him a dear 
sunshine, and a smooth path.'' 

For the particulars, given below, of the last dayu 
and death of Black Hawk, we are indebled to a 
highly respectable gentleman, W. Henry Starr, £«|^ 
of Uurlington, Iowa Territory. Hia conmnmioa^ 
tion, under date of March 2l8t, 1839, is given en^ 
t4re, that the interest of Uie narrative may be pre*- 
served. 

^ Your letter of the 2nd of January came to 

hand in due course of mail, in which you make 

some enquiries concerning the old chief of the 8ae 

and Fox tribes — the venerable Black Hawk. I 

j^ould have rt^lied to it sooner, could I have done 

so satisfactorily either to you or myl9el£ I knew 

much by report of the okl chief^ and something 

11 V 
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irbm pekmmA aoeqimiiitatice } but my knoirM^ 
iras not so accurate a# to be sernoeuMe to a feitiw 
fid Vupspiim. I liavey ibn^fiEir^ taken •ome* 
1km lm tnoife Ite lietetsaiy enquiries^ and satisfy 
Ajndf d( Umir alxsnracy. 

^ After Biadk Hawk's insf Tecum ftom the easteni 
states he pw ect Ae wioter'Df 1837 8 in the eono- 
ty oC Lae^ In fte aouA-eaatein portioa of this tem- 
imjy «B a smyi stteaKx cdled Deril^creek. The 
trUle seMement* txtended for fofty milea west of 
him, and Ae tribe to which be belonged, with the 
eaee{)tion of K ft w old brares, and his iSftttiily, resi- 
ded on the frontier. From hn tribe, he was isola- 
ted in fmitkm and Ibeihig. tks fadnily consisted 
tai a wtf»> two sott^ Naslieartnik and Samesett, (as 
-Ihey ate ptonchm^ed iiei«,)a daughter and her hv^ 
inM. lliey pasiied Aeir tfane prmdpany In hunt- 
ing deer, wild tinkies> tod ttie piteiivle hen^ which 
are abnhdsM in ll»t quartet cf the t^nritory. For 
hiuitihg^ Black Hawk is said to have displayed no 
ftmflneis t b«c choee to spend hte time hi hnproring 
luspdaeeof reUdeniei^, etnd exeitislng his ingenuity 
with neefaank idols. In tfie spring of 1888^ they 
maoTkd to Ae ftiMller> and siettled upon the Des 
Moines rirer, about e%;hty or ninety miles from it» 
motrtb^ ne«ir to a'trading post, and in tfie immediate 
tidnity of flie Tilla^ges of ttie ottver chiefs of the 
tribe. Here he kad a Very oomfortabie baark cabin, 
irhich ht jfuvnisfaed in imilation of die whites^ with 
dmirs, a table, a minor, and mattrasses. His dress 
was ftfat of the other d^tieft, with tbe exeepticm of 
a bibad-MttMned btabsk liat, whicb he usoaDy wore. 
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in iSih mtoaut^fi h& cttitiyated a fdw a^^d of Innd in 
corA) inelohs, o&d vari6iis kinds of vegetables. H^ 
was frequently visited by the WhileB, and I baVB 
often heatd his ho]s{>iltaitiy highly cotntaeMeh, 

^On the 4th of Jtily last, he Was present at 
fVnft Madisoti, in Le^ eotinty, by s^f^ecial invitation, 
and was the most consploaoiis guest of the citizens 
assembled in commemoration of tliat day. Among 
ttie toa^s called Ibrfli by tilie ooeasion wai^ the fol- 
lowing: 

" « Ouf* iUusirious guest y £laek Hawk. — May 
liis declining yeaifs be as calm and serene as his 
pterlous Hfe has be^ boisterous and ftill of warlike 
incidents* His attachment and present friendshi|i 
to his white brethren, fully entitle him to a seat sA * 
6nr festive bo^d.' 

^So soon as' this Sentiment Was drank, Slack 
Hawk arose and delivered the following speech, 
which was tiken down at the time by two intW'pre* 
lers, and by them furnished for publication. 

« « It has pleased the Great Spirit that I am herte 
to^ay — I hive eaten wi^ my white friends. ITie 
earth is Our mo&et — ^we are now on it — ^with tht 
Great Spirit above us — ^It is good. I hope we are 
atl friends h^fe. A few wintets ago I was fighting 
against you — I did wrong, perhaps ; but that is 
past— it is buried — let it be fbigotteti. 

** ' Rock river was a beautiful country — I liked 
my towns^ my cornfields, and the home of my peo- 
ple. I fought for it. It is now yours — keep it as 
we did — ^it will produce you good crops. 

<< ^ I thank the ti^reat Sphit that I am now friend* 
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lywiib my white bretfaren — we are heire UigetheF-^ 
we have eatai logedier — ^we are fn&ads — it is his 
wii^-aiid mine. I thank you feat your friendsbipw 

^ ' I was once a great warrior — ^I am now poeff . 
Keokuk has been the cause of my present situa- 
tion — but do not attach Uame to him. I am imtw 
old. I have looked upon the Mississippi since I 
have been a child. I love the ijrreat River. I have 
dwelt upon its banks from the time I was an iniant 
I look upon it now. I diake hands with you, and 
as it is my wish, i hope you are my friends.' 

<< In the course of the day he was prevailed upon 
to diink several tunes, and became somewhat in- 
toxicated, an uncommon dieumstance, as he was 
generally temperate. 

<< In the autunm of 1838, he was at the house of 
an Indian trader, in the vicinity of BurUngton, 
when I became acquainted and frequently convex* 
sed with him, in broken English, and through the 
medium of gestures and pantomime. A deep sea- 
ted melancholy was apparent in his countenance 
and conversation. He endeavored to make me 
comprehend, on one occasion, his former great- 
ness ; and represented that he was once master of 
the country, east, north, and south of us — that he 
had been a very successful warriOT, — called him- 
self, smiting his breast, ^big Captain Black Hawk,' 
^ nesso Kaskaskias,' (killed the Kaskaskias,) ^ nesso 
Sioux a heap,' (Idlled a great number of Sioux.) He 
then adverted to the ingratitude of his tribe, in per*- 
mittmg Keokuk to supersede him, who, he averred, , 
excelled him. in nothing but drinking whiskey. 
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••Toward Keokuk he felt the most unrelenting ha- 
tred. Keokuk was, however, beyond his influence, 
being recognized as chief of the tribe, by the go- 
vernment of the United States. He unquestionably 
possesses talents of the fii^t order, excels as ah ora- 
tor, but his authority will probably be short-lived 
on account of his dissipation, and his j^ofligacy in 
spending the money paid him fbr the benefit of 
his tribe ; and which he squanders upon himself 
and a fojv favorites, tiirough whose influence he 
seeks to maintain Ins authority. 

« You enquire if Black Hawk was at the battle of 
the Thames ? On one occasion I mentioned Te- 
eumthe to him, and he expressed the greatest joy 
that I had heard of him : and pointing away to the * 
east, and making a feint, as if aiming a gun, said, 
•Chemoloiman (white man) n&sso,'. (kill.) From 
which I had no doubt of his being personally ac* 
quainted with Tecumthe ; and I have been since 
informed, on good authority, that he was in tl^ 
battle of the Thames and in several other engage- 
ments with that distinguished chief 

" Soon after this interview with Black Hawk, he 
set out for the frontier, where a payment was soon 
to be made to the tribe, of a portion of their 
annuity. 

« The weather was both hot and wet, and it is 
supposed, that, on this journey, he imbibed the 
seeds of the disease which soon after terminated his 
existence. This journey was in September. Early 
m October, the commissioner for adjusting claims 
with the Sac and Fox tribes, was to meet them at 



Bock laiMAf a^d v^^at i^ U^ |p4ii^ W^^ 4mP on 
the firtt of that moatb. 'SM^ Hawl^ wa^ ta^ei^ 
sick and was unable to acoon^qy theo^ A t|o- 
hrA bUions fever had 9eigs0d upan hiio, wd <m tjii« 
dd of Ootober, afler an illnese of aey^^ d^jra, ha 
died. His only medical atteMwt vas one ol t)i9 
tribe, who knew something of yeg^l^ wlidia^^ 
and was tailed doctor* His wife, who w*^ devo*' 
tedly attached to him, mourned deeply dmping hia 
ilhiesa. She aeeimd to ha¥e bad a pre^ntimmit of 
his approaching death, and said, some days before il 
occurred, < he is getting cddr-^ie must <]be'-^Mono- 
tah calk him home.' 
« After his death, he was dressed in the uniform 
*]»re8ented to him at Washington^ by the Fre^ideeu^ 
oar Secretary at War, and placed upon a rude bier, 
consisting of t^o pcies wbh bark kid a^oia, on 
wbich he was earned by four of hifi brnves to the 
place of interment, followed by his fanuly and 
about fifty of the tribe, (the chieft being all absent) 
They seemed deeply affected, and mourned in their 
usual way, shaking hands, and muttering in g«Utu* 
ral tones, prayers to M^sfi^oh (their deity) fof his 
safe paamge to the land pvepared fbr the recef^ion 
of all Indians. The §^aYe waa six feet deep and 
of the usual length, situated upon a little eo^en^ 
abont fifty jraids fiFom'his wigwam. Hie bbdy 
was plaoed in the middle of the grave, m a sitting 
postore, upon a seat, eonstmotcd for the purpose. 
On his left side the cane given him, as I am inform* 
ad, by Mr. Henry Clay, was placed upright, widi 
his E^^ hand resting upon it Many of the oM 



flome Indiaa ganneoitf, toigiatlij^ mt& tii^ £»NKi(i 
wea|M»ns. The gravevraa ^n coyi^red wtth plaidi, 
end a cMvnd of eaaeA, nv^rsU feot in bei^it^ wm 
thrown up orrer k^ and Ibe whol^ «Qelos^ with 
[)ickats twelve feel in heig^. At Ae bead of; tlm, 
grave a flag statf was placed^ bearing om paUonal 
banner ; and at the feot tl^te ftaodn a p^, <m 
which is inscribed, in Indiaa diaraetera, hi« age. 

^Ida TMQit know the exact age of Black Hfiwbw 
but itndecatood &cm tuai, that he waafereo^-tvo^ 
His Tirtnes eoounanded 4be eoBpect of i41 ^9m 
whites who knew him. He posaeasad OOM^I imgh 
nanimity of acMiI, and wider alt Ib^ tMftife)^4(Hi(i 
(o whidi he has bean sBtgooted, 9ild tti^ if^pto^ 
Ihat hare been heaped upon hka bf bkk ti^btt MUl 
especially by the haughty Keokuk, he maintained, 
until the last years of his hfe, a uniform cheerful- 
ness and Designation of whid, whieh bei^MikQ KtMn- 
tKious supenorky."^ 

With this sketdi ef tba bet df ya of Bincfc 

Hawk, our narrative of hia life is c)oeed. Aft«r m 
eventful and restless eaceer of << time soore Md tm 
^ears,'* this eeldbrated Saw: has been ^gallieQ^ t0 
his faUiers.^ Hie naatie cannot be foffgfltttm, for 
his deeds are a part ef the hislery: ef this country* 
If not distinguished fi)r a high orderof tal68t> or 
renowned for great warfike acbMvemeols, he baa 
not often been surpassed in the history di hia rafle^ 
for ihose less dazzling virtues, hiunaiUtyy courage, 
anf* >ve of country. ^He was an iQidian i|rhe 
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bftd a senm of honor, as weU as poKcf f a maiy 
m whoia^se who knew him confided.^** In the 
last s^eeb whidi he made in the last year of his 
\^y in alluding to his difficulties with the whites, 
ne says, « Rock river was a beautiful country — I 
Jked my towbs, my cornfields, and the home ol 
my people ; — I fought for it/* — a dedaration as 
creditable to the heart of the speaker, as it is impor- 
tant to a just estimate of his conduct^ in vesifiUngr 
the removal of his tribe from their native land 
The love of country is not confoied to civilized life^ 
Mt swells the heart aad nerves the arm of ihe m^ 
mtored man of the woods. « I lhcsd ut towns^ 

HT COHMVlSX.Dl^ MXf^ TKE B^BfB OF MT PEOPLE 'y — I 

toiTGHT POR rr/' idiould be inscribed ov^r Hoe hwoor 
Me gmve at Kack Hawk. 



KoTE. — %[iee writing thait portion of the forego*- 
ing narrative which treats of the causes of the late 
war with the Sacs and Foxes, the following article, 
from the able pen of judge 1^11, has met our obser- 
vation. It was published in the Western Monthly 
Magazine in 1883, one year after the termination 
<^ that conftiet The wrzt^ was then a resident of 
Illinois, and intimately acquainted with the rela- 
tions existhig b^weeti the wiiites and Indians, ^is 
remarks are valuablew They embrace a graphic de« 
scription of the region inhabited by the Sacs and 

Poxes, and^fuHy sustain the position which we have 

■ ■III I ■ I I II I 1 II ■ 

* Colonel Whitllescv, of the Geological Corps of Ohio. See H«sn«- 
mn ibr FtbruMyt 1839, ia which thu gentleiuaD has givea vi^biablt 
recoUcctiMM of m ta«r through Wiaconsia ia 1832. 
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tnkeni in ihis volume, that the ^ Black Hawk war" 
was the result of unprovoked agressions made by 
the American people upon the Indians. 

" I have just returned* from a delightful voyage. 
I have explored a portion of the exquisitely beauti- 
ful shores of the upper Mississippi, and am ready 
fo confess that until no^ I had little idea of the ex- 
tent, the grandeur, or the resources of the west. The 
world cannot produce such another country as this 
' great valley of ours. Yet to understand its value, 
one must ascend the Mississippi and the Illinois, and 
see the noble prairies of the two states which are 
destined to eclipse all others. I cannot convey to 
you in adequate language, my admiration of this at. 
tractive region. The traveller who visits the western 
country, and fancies he has acquired an^ knowledge 
of it — I say «ny, by simply tracing the meanders 
of the Ohio, or spending weeks, or years, if you 
please, at Cincinnati or Louisville, is very much 
mistaken. There is much to admire in western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia ; Kentucky and Ohio 
are full of attraction ; but the man who is really an 
admirer of nature, and would witness the most 
splendid exhibitions of the creative power, must go 
to Illinois and Missouri. 

" I visited this region for the first time four years 
ago, while the Sacs and Foxes were at peace with 
the whites, and before Black Hawk had got to be a 
great man. They were friendly and well-djsposed, 
and the white people residing near them, would 
almost as soon have distrusted or disturbed each 
other, as those peaceful red men. I took great in- 
terest in noticing their dwellings, and remarking 
their deportment, as it was the first occasion I had 
ever enjoyed of seeing the savage in his own wild 
home. I had embarked on board a steamboat at 
St. Louis, intending to take a pleasant excursion to 

U* 
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thcr &lk of St Amhony. TThe veaiher wns v«rf 
delightful, only a little too warm ; and the river 
was unfortunately so low, that on arriving at the 
Des Moines rapids, we found it difficult to ascend 
them, and above that point, our progress was con- 
tinually impeded by the difficulty of me navigati<m 
This circumstance, though vexatious to such of the 
passengers as bad busii^ess ahead, or families at 
home, was not disa^eeable to one who, like my- 
self, travelled only for amusement, as it fiffor^ed 
opportunities of exploring the romandc. shores. 
We spent a day at the Liower Rapids, and I have 
seldom seen a more attractive country. The land 
is high on both sides, and rises gradually in beau- 
tiful swells. I saw hundreds of acres covered 
with the native buckeye, the naost beautiful tree 
of the forest — if, indeed, any can be entitled to 
that distinction among so great a variety of noble 
and majestic trees* Beneath, was a rich under« 
growth of wild gooseberry bushes. Add to these 
the beautiful creeper, and the wild honeysuckle, 
which were occasionally seen, and it is impossible 
to imagine a vegetation more splendidly luxuriant 
and ornamental. The whole country ts based on 
rock, and the springs which burst out from the hill 
sides are clear as crystal and delightfully cold. The 
shores of the river are plentifully strewed with 
crystalizations and petrifactions. We picked up 
some fine specimens of cornelian, and saw a vase 
number of geodes of every size, &om one inch in 
diameter to fifteen. 

" It was Sunday. Have you ever experienced 
the singular and pleasing associations connected 
with a sabbath passed in the wilderness ? I have 
often enjoyed these feelings, but never felt them 
with such force as on this day. It was calm and 
sultry. The brilliant sunbeams were brightly re- 
flected from the broad bosom of the Mississippi. 
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said t^ d^p g?eeii outlitte of the forest wm splea^ 
diclly illumined, while the deep shadows imdemealh 
the foJiajge afforded an attractive appearance of 
coolness and ^elusion. The passengers and crew 
were scattered aboi^; singly or in sinall parties, so 
that whep, i wandered but a small distance from 
the vessel, and seated myself op a biU wluch com*, 
manded a view of the river and its banks, I found 
myself perfectl^r alone. Not a living object was 
visible, not a sound was heard, not 9> leaf or a limb 
stirred. How different from the streets of a city 
upon a sabbath morn, when crowds of well-dressed 
persons are seen moving in every direction ; when 
the cheerful bells are sounding, and the beautiful 
smiling children aife hurrying in troops to Sunday 
school !' Here 1 was in solitude. J saw not the 
laborer resting from toil, nor the smile of infency, 
nor the christian bowing before bis God ; but Na- 
ture proclaimed a sabbath by the silence that reign- 
ed abroad, and the splendor with wbich she had 
adorned her works. 

<< It is natural that these recollections of my first 
visit to the frontier should mingle with the obser- 
vations made in my recent tour through the same 
scenes ; I shall therefore not attempt to separate 
the remarks made on either occasion, but give some 
of the results of both voyages. 

« I can scarcely describe the sensations with which 
I first saw the solitary lodge of ^n Indian hunter, 
on the shore of the Mississippi. In my childhood 
I had read with thrilling interest, the tales of border 
warfare ; but I had pot learned to bate an Indian 
with mortal hatred* I verily believe they have 
souls. People may think differently in certain pla- 
ces, which shall be nameless, but I caniK)t be per- 
suaded to the contraiy. You cannot imagine any 
thijxg more frail than an Indian wigwam — a mere 
shelter of poles a^Kl ipats, so small, so ai^rently 
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inadequate to any purpose of security or comfort, 
that it is hardly possible to believe.it to be intended 
for the residence of human beings. In such habi- 
tations reside the Indian warrior, whose name is a 
terror to his enemies ; and the dark maiden, whose 
story supplies the poet with rich materials, with 
which to enibellish the page of fiction. In such 
wretched hovels reside the aboriginal lords of the 
soil. • 

" I have seen in this region, evidences of perse- 
cution perpetrated by our people upon this imhap- 
py race, such as the American people would scarce- 
ly believe ; and I am satisfied that if the events of 
the late war could be traced to their true source, 
every real philanthropist in the nation would blush 

for his country. 

« « « « « « • 

^1 could relate many anecdotes, to show the 
friendly feelings entertained towards our govern- 
ment and people by the Sacs — ^feelings which, whe- 
ther of fear or of kindness, have rendered them 
wholly submissive, and which nothing but the most 
unprovoked aggression on our side, could have kin- 
dled into hostility. I will only, at this time, repeat 
one, which occurred during my first voyage, reser- 
ving others for a future letter. 

"One day, when the boat stopped to take in 
wood, some of us strolled up to the house of a Mr. 
D., a respectable farmer from Pennsylvania. He 
had been living here several years, at a spot distant 
from any settlements, and without a single neigh- 
bor. Upon our inquiring whether he felt no alarm 
in residing thus alone in the vicinity of the Indians, 
he replied that his family had formerly experienced 
much uneasiness, but that they had long since bo- 
come satisfied that there was no ground for appre- 
hension. He was convinced that the Sacs, their 
nearest neighbors, so far from being disposed to in- 
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jure the whites, were cautious and timid of giving 
oflfence. In support of this opinion, he related the 
following anecdote. 

<< His house stands on a high bank of the Missis** 
sippi, and the family were one day much alarmed 
by discovering a large number of Indians passing 
up the river in canoes. They passed along in a 
most disorderly manner, some paddling their little 
vessels, and others strolling along the shore, but the 
majority evidently intoxicated. It was the latter 
circumstance which caused alarm. The Indians 
had been to St Louis to receive their annuities, and 
had procured a sufficient supply of whisky to ren- 
der them unsafe visitors. TTiey continued, how- 
ever, straggUng along in larger or smaller parties all 
day, without stoppii^. At night. One of them, a 
young warrior of prepossessing appearance, came 
to the house, and in the most respectful manner, 
asked permission to sleep upon the floor of the 
cabin. Mr. D., although by no means pleased with 
his guest, knew not how-to refuse. The Indian 
warrior was invited to supper. A plentiful meal, 
such as composed the ordinary repast of the fami- 
ly, was placed before him, and having satisfied his 
hunger, he wrapped himself in his blanket, threw 
himself on the floor before the fire, and went to 
sleep. In the course of the night, Mr. D. happen- 
ing to go out, discovered some Indians lying in the 
bushes not far from the house ; without disturbing 
them, lie proceeded in a difierent direction, where 
he found another party; they were strewed, in 
short, entirely around his dwelling. The fact of be- 
ing thus surrounded, the concealment, and the si 
lence of the Indians, all conspired to awaken suspi- 
cion, and he passed the night in no small degree of 
uneasiness. He rose early in the morning ; his In- 
dian guest also started up, gathered his blanket 
around him, and took leave ; first, however, ex- 
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J^liining: to Mr* D. that he MoHged td ft party M 
Sacs wh(T wwe returning fr^ai St. Loulil, and thai 
many of them being intoxicated, it had been 
bought pkdpei t& slatidn ft guard rmind Mr. D.'s 
honse, to protect him and hi» property from injury. 
He added, that if any depredation should be disco- 
vered to haf e been committed by the Indians, the 
^chiefs ttroutd pay Mr. D. the full amount. Such an 
example of the catfe taken by the iM^ of this 
tribe to avdid giting uM)tag6 to iMe irhites, a^fbrds 
the highei^ testimokiy, Either of thek fri^nd^ip for 
our people > or tfceir respect for our power. 

« The Sac ^rtd ^6% tribe inhabited, at that time, 
a beatftiftil tTftCt Of (Country hi Illinois, Upon the 
borders <rf Rdck river. Thes« tv^ro trib^ are usu- 
ally mentk)ned in conjunction, because the Foxes, 
many year^ ago, having been neisirly etterminated 
in a war With some of th^ neighbors, ^e remnant 
Of thie niftinh, too feeble to exi^ as a separate tribe, 
sought refui^e in thfe Sac villag^s^ ^nd have remain*"^ 
ed ev^r sihce incorporated with thfe latter people. 
't\^y are a Arte looking race of people, and are Well 
disposed towards ttit whites. They haVe long been 
divided, however, into two parties, one of which is 
friendly towairds our govemmi»nt, while the other. * 
called the BrifWi band^ is under the influence oi 
the British tradeiis. It has always been the policy 
of the latter, to keep the Indians upon the Western 
frontier in a state of disaSlbction towards the Amer- 
ican people, and by these meitns, to secure to them- 
selves ^n undue proportion of ftie fur trade. So 
long as it should remain difficult upon our part to 
gain accei38 to the tribes, and our intercourse with 
them be liable to interruption, jealousy, and dis- 
trust, so long would the British trader posi^ess an 
advantage over us in relation to tMs traffic. The 
British fur companies, whose sigents are numerous, 
iiitfelligeftt, and ^enterprising:, hat* always acted upon 
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this policy, and the ibglish officers in Canada, both 
wvil and military, have giren it tticir sanction. Al- 
most all ^le atrocities which have been committed 
3n our frontiers by the Indians, wi^n the last fiftj^ 
years, have been directiy or indirectly incited by 
the incendiary agents of that xnercenary got^nv*- 
ment. The British band of the Sacs and t'oxes 
have been in the habit of visiting Maiden annu- 
ally, and receivihg valuable presents -*- presents, 
which being made to a disaffected portion of a 
tribe residing not only within tte United States, but 
within the limits of a state, coitld be viewed in no 
other light than as bribes, — ^the wages of disafibc* 
tion. Black Hawk, though not a chief, is oHe of th^ 
most influential in^viduals of the British bandJ^ 



In a late number of the American Museum, we 
find the following article* It bears intrinsic evi- 
dence of conung from the same pen, and presents 
in a striking point of view the rapid extt^nslon of 
our settlements, and the conse<^uent recession of the 
Indians. 

« Most of our readers have become familiarly 
acquainted with the name of the redoubted Bla<^ 
Hawk, whose adventmres are detailed in this vokim^ 
and whose fame has been qiread from Maine to 
Florida. There was a time when he shaHed ^e 
eager attention of the public with F^nny Kemble 
and the cholera, and was one of the lions of the 
day ; and as regulariy talked about as tlie weatl^r, 
the last new novel, or the candidates for the presi- 
dency. The war in Illinois, though of brief dura- 
tion, and not marked by any stirring events, came 
Suddenly upon us after a long series of ptoceftd 
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shears upoD tiie northwestern bordei*. The savages^ 
weary of fruitlesa conflicts, or quelled by the supe- 
rior numbers of a gigantic and growing foe, seemed 
to have submitted to their fate, and the pioneer had 
ceased to number the war-whoop among the iu^ 
quietudes of the border Ufe. The plains of Illinois 
and Missouri were rapidly becoming peopled by 
civilised men. A race less hardy than the baclu 
woodsmen were tempted by the calm to migi*ate to 
those delightful solitudes, that bloomed with more 
than Arcadian fascinations of fruitfulness and beau- 
ty. The smoke of the settler's cabin began to as- 
cend from the margin of every stream in that wide 
region, and the cattle strayed through rich pastures^ 
of which the buffalo, the elk, and the deer, had long 
enjoyed a monopoly— an unchartered monopoly — 
wondering, no doubt, at their good luck in having 
their lives cast in such pleasant places. 

It was the writer's lot to ramble over that beauti 
ful country while these interesting scenes were pre 
sented ; while the wilderness still glowed in its 
pristme luxuriance : while the prairie-grass and th» 
wild flowery still covered the plain, and the deer, 
continued to frequent his ancient haunts, and while 
the habitations of the new settlers were so widely 
and so thinly scattered, that the nearest neighbors 
cmild scarcely have exchanged the courtesy of an 
annual visit without the aid of the seven-leagued 
boots of ancient story. But though in solitude, 
they lived without fear. There were none to mo-^ 
lest nor make them afraid. If they had few friends, 
they had no enemies. If the Indian halted at the set- 
tier's door, it was to solicit hospitality, not to ofler 
violence. Sutmore frequently he stalked silently by, 
timid of giving offence to the white man, whom he 
doubtless regarded as an intruder upon his own an- 
cient heritage, but whose possession he had been 
taught to respect, because he had ever found it 
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guarded by a strong and swift arm, that had never ♦ 
failed to repay aggression with ten-fold vengeance. 
Suddenly, however^ a change came over this cheer- 
ing scene. The misconduct of a few white men 
disturbed the harmony of a wide region. The In- 
dians were oppressed and insulted to the last point 
of forbearance, and a small but restless band, re- 
garded as insubordinate and troublesome 6ven by 
their own nation, seized upon the occasion to rush 
to war. 

It is wonderfiil to look bade upon this eventful 
history. The country over which Black Hawk, 
with a haiKlful of followers, badly armed, and des- 
titute of stores or munitions of war, roamed for 
hundreds of miles, driving off the scattered inhabi- 
tants, is now covered with floimshing settlements, 
with substantial houses, and lai^e farms — ^not with 
the cabins aiKl clearings of bordermen — ^but with 
the comfortable dwellings and the w^U-tilled fields 
of independent farmers. Organized coimties and 
all the subordination of social life are there ; and 
there are the noisy school-house, the decent church, 
the mill, the country store, the fat ox, and the sleek 
plough-horse. The yankee is there with his no- 
tions and his patent-rights, and the travelling agent 
with his subscription book ; there are merchandise 
from India and from England, and, in short, all the 
luxuries of life, from Bulwer^s last novel down to 
Brandreth's pills. And all this has been done in six 
years — ^in less than half the time of Jacobus court- 
ship. In 1832 the Saukie warriors ranged over 
t]^t fertile region, which is now (1838) covered 
with an industrious population ; while the Territo- 
ries of Wisconsin and Iowa, and vast settlements 
m Missouri, have since grown up, beyond the re- 
gion which was then the fron^er and the seat of 
war. 

w2 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIOUX. 

The Sioux or Dacotas, are a numerous, power-i 
fill and warlike nation of Indians, who have been 
appropriately called the Arabs of the west. Be- 
tween them and the Sacs and Foxes, there has ex« 
isted, from the settlement of the two latter tribes on 
the waters of the Mississippi, a hostility of feeling 
that has kept them embroiled in a constant warfare. 
The efforts of government to break down their pre- 
judices and make peace between them, have failed in 
accomplishing that benevolent end. It is not, how- 
ever, against the Sacs and Foxes alone,that*theirarms 
are turned. From time immemorial they have been 
at war with the Chippeways, and are also constant- 
ly making hostile incursions upon other neighbor-^ 
ing tribes. They usually fight on horseback, and 
being very superior horsemen, they are generally 
more than a match for their antagonists. In School- 
craft^s Narrative, we find the following account of 
their numbers, habits and peculiarities of char- 
acter. 

" The numerical strength of the Sioux nation was^ 
stated by the late General Pike at 21,675, three 
thousand eight hundred of whom are "wjarriors. 
This is the most powerful Indian tribe in NoHh 
America. It consists of seven bands, namely the 
Minokantongs, the Yengetongs, the Sissitongs, the 
Wahpetongs, the Titongs, the Mendewacantongs 
and the Washpecoritongs. These are independent 
bands undet their own chiefs, but united in a con- 
federacy for the protection of their territories; and 
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send deptUies to a general council of the chiefs and 
warrioili^ whenever the concerns of their nation re- 
quire it. If one of the trih^ is attacked, the others 
are expected to assist in the repulsion of the enemy. 
They inhahit all the country, between the Missis- 
sippi arid Missouri rivers, from north latitude about 
46° to the junction of these rivers near . St. Louis, 
with trifling exceptions in favor of some scattered 
bands of Foxes, Sacs and Eickapoos. Their coun- 
try also extends south of the Missouri, where thet 
principal part of the Titongs reside, and east of the 
Missisaippi to the territories of the Chippeways-— 
the Winnebagoes and the Menominies. The great- 
est chief of the nation at present (1820) is Talan- 
gamane, or the Red Wing. 

"The Minocantongs, or people of the waters, 
are located at St. Peters, and along the banks of 
the Mississippi towards Prairie du Chien. They 
reside in four principal villages. 

« The Yengetongs and the Sessitongs inhabit the 
upper parts of the river St. Peters, and are some- 
^times called the Sioux of the plains. Their traffic 
is principally in Buffalo robes. The Wahpetongs, 
or people of the leaves are the most erratic in their 
dispositions of all the Sioux; they inhabit the St. 
Peters between the Prairie de Francois and the 
White Rock, during a part of the year, and gener- 
ally go out to hunt above the falls of St. Anthony 
towards the sources of the river De Corbeau, and 
upon the plains which give origin to the Crow, Sac 
and Elk rivers. 

"The Titongs' inhabit both hanks of the Mis- 
souri, and rove in quest of game over an immense 
extent of country. They are said to be related to 
the Mahas, and some other bands south . of the 
Missouri. 

« The Mendewacantongs, or people of the Medi- 
cine Lake, the Washpecontongs, or people of the 
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Leaves, who have run away, and some other scat' 
tered bands, whose names are unknown^^nhabif 
the country generally, fj^om St. Peters south to the 
mouth of the Missouriy and are chi^y located up- 
on the sources of the rivers Ocano, Iowa, and DeiB- 
moines.' 

^ The Sioux are generally represented as a brave, 
generous and spirited people, with proud notions of 
their origin as a tribe, and their superiority as hunters 
and warricNTs, and with a predominant, passion for 
war. They speak the Narcotah language, which is 
peculiar to themselves^ and appears to have little af- 
nmty with any other Indian tongue. It is not so soft 
and sonoi^ous as the Algonquin which abotmds in 
labials, but more so than the Winnebago, which is 
the most hars^ and guttural language in America. 
The Narcotah soimds to an English ear, like the Chi* 

. nese, and4>oth in this, and in other respects, the Sioux 
ai^e thought to present many points of coincidence. 
It is certain that their manners and customs differ 
ess^Jntially from those of any other tribe, and their 
physiognomv, as well as their language, and opin- «, 
ions, mark them a distinct race of people. Their 
sacrifices and their supplications to the unknown 
C^od — ^their feasts after any signal deliverance from 
danger — ^their meat, and their burnt offerings — the 
preparation of incense, and certain cu^oms of their 
females^ offer too striking a coincidence, with the 
manners of the Asiatic tribes, before the commence* 
ment of the Christian era, to escape observation, 
while their paintings and hieroglyphics bear so 
much analogy to those of the Asteeks of Mexico, 
as to render it probable that the latter are of Nau- 
dowessian origm/^ 

<* Prom my knowledge of tiie Sioux nation," ob- 

• serves Lieutenant Pike, " I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them the most warlike and independent na- 
tion of Indians, within the boundaries of the Uriile<l 
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States, their every passion being sii^bservi^rrt to tfriti 
of war. Their guttural proriUnciatioh, high diefeK 
bones, their visages, and (fetinet mfltim^rs, tdg6thei* 
with their own traditions, supported by the testimo*. 
ny of neighboring natibns, put it in iny mind be!- 
yond a shadow of =nioubt, that they have emigrated 
from the north west point of America, td which 
they had come across the narrow streights, which 
in that quarter divide the two cotitinents; and are 
absolutely descendants of a Tartarean trib^/' 

The following anecdote of a Sioutchief,an<f of a 
council held by Governor Cass, some years since, for 
the purpose of making peace between the Sfowit 
and Chippeways, is drawn from a letter ftonk that 
officer, to the war department.* 

" Some years since, mutually Weairy of hostilities, 
the chiefs of both nations met, and agreed upon a 
truce. But the Sioux disregarding the sotenm com- 
pact they had formed, and activated by some Sud- 
den impulse attacked and murdered a number of 
Chippeways. The old Chippeway chief \V^as pre- 
. sent at the time, and his life was saved by the in- 
trepidity and self-devotion of a Sioux chief. -This 
man intreated, remonstrated, threatened. He ad- 
jured his countrymen, by every motive, to abstain 
from any violation of their faith: and finding hi^ 
remonstrances useless, he attached himself to the 
Chippeway chief, and avowed his determination to 
save him or perish. Awed by such intrepidity, the 
Sioux finally agreed that he should ransom the 
Chippewa. This he did at the expense of all the 
property he possessed. The Sioux chief now ac- 
companied him on his journey, until he Considered 
him safe from any of the parties of the Sioux, who 
might be disposed to pursue him. 

^ Believing it equally inconsistent with htotanity 



• See Traits of Indian Chanicfier, l^ 6. 1'nrntiir, 
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and soand pcdicy, that these border contests should 
be suffered to continne; and feelmg that the Indians 
have < a full portion of moral and physical evils, 
without adding to them the calamities of a war, 
whidi had no definite object, Governor Cass being 
at Sandy lake, offered his mediation to the Chippe« 
way phlefs, to which they readily acceded. In 
consequence, a deputation of ten of their men de- 
scended the Mississippi with him. 

" The Chippe ways landed occasionally, to examine 
whether any of the Sioux had recently visited- that 

Juarter. In' one of these excursions, there was 
>und, suspended to a tree, in an exposed situa- 
tion, a piece of birch-bark, made flat, by being fas- 
tencil between two sticks, about eighteen inches 
long by fifteen broad. This bark contained the 
answer of the Sioux nation, to overtures which the 
the Chippeways had made, on Governor Cass' offer 
of mediation: — ^which ^overtures had been found 
andlaken off by a party of the Sioux. So revenge- 
ful and sanguinary had the contest been between 
these tribes, that no personal communication could 
take place. Neither the sanctity of the oiEce, nor 
the importance of the message, could protect the 
ambassador of either party from the vengeance of - 
he other. 

« The preliminaries to a peac^ being thus settled, . 
the Sioux and Chippeways met in joint council — 
smoked the pipe of peace together, and then in 
their own figurative language, " buried the toma- 
hawk so deep, that it could never be dug up 
again.'' 

Another anecdote is related by Mr. Schoolcraft 
which we quote as illustrative of the character, in 
some degree, of this singular and warlike race." 

" Le Petit Corbeau, a chief of a small band of 
Sioux, located upon the banks of the Mississippi, 
towards the confines of the Chippeway territory. 
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gomg out one morning to examine his beaver trap, 
foima ^ Sauteur in the act of stealing it. He had 
approached without exciting alarm, and while the 
Sauteur was engaged in taking the trap from the 
water, he stood maturely surveying lum with a 
loaded rifle in his hands. As ttie two nations were 
at war, and the offence was in itself one of the 
most heinous nature, he would have been justified 
in killing him on the spot, and the thief looked for 
nothing else, on finding himself detected. But the 
Sioux chief walking up to him discovered a no- 
bleness of disposition which would have done hon- 
or to the most enlightened of men. * Take no alarm,* 
said he, *at my approach; I only come to present to 
you the trap of which I see you stand in need. You 
are entirely welcome to it. Take my gun also, as 
I perceive you have none of your own, and depart 
with it to the land of your countrymen, but linger 
not here, iest some of my young men, who are 
panting for the blood of their enemies, should dis 
cover your footsteps in our country, and fall upon 
you.* So saying he delivered him his gun and ac« 
coutrements, ana returned unarmed to ttie village of 
which he is so deservedly the chief." 



COLONIZATION OP THE INDIANS. 

The plan, now in progress of exectttion, for the 
removal of all the Indians, within the limits of the 
United States, to a region ot coraifry west of Mis* 
sonri and Arkansas, will of course, when carried 
out, greatly modify our relations with them. New 
laws must be enacted by Congress, and new treaties 
formed between the Indians aiid the United States. 

From the organization of the federal government 
to the present time, our relations with the Indians 
have been the subject of frequent legislation, and 
tfie statute book bears many evidences of benevo- 
lent action towards this ill-fated race. If the laws 
enacted by Congress for the protection and civiliza- 
tion of tiie aborigines of this country, had been re- 
gulariy and rigidly enforced, and a more impartial 
intearpretation of the treaties made with them, had 
been observed, their condition would have been far 
better tiian it now is — ihej would l\five passed from 
the hunter to the pastoral state, and have grown in 
numbers, virtue and intelligence. But these laws 
and these treaties, have been year after year violated 
by our own people, and the result has been a con- 
stant deterioration of the Indians. This is esp^ial- 
ly true of those laws intended to prevent our citi- 
zens from hunting on the Indian lands, residing in 
their country, and trading with them without a 11% 
cense from the United States. These have general- 
ly been a dead letter upon the national statute 
book, and the encroachments of the lawless fron- 
tiers-men, the trader, the land speculator, and the 
vender of, spirituous liquors, have impoverished 
degraded, and vitiated, more or less, every tribe 
within the limits of the United States. It is to thii 
intercourse, with these classes of persons, that the 

264 
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oad takh, tlie savage barbanties^ and border-Tirairs, 
of which so much complaint is made against th« 
Indians, are to be mainly attributed. The rapacity of 
our people, ior their peltries and their land, the fee- 
ble execution of laws made for their piDtection, and 
the loose morality which has governed our general 
intercourse with them, have wasted their numbers^ 
debased their character, and tarni^ed the honor of 
that nation, which, from the very organisation of 
its government, has claimed tQ be their benevolent 
protector. 

The plan of removing the Indians beyond the 
limits of the United States is not new. If not orig^ 
inal with Mr. Jefferson, it was commended by him, 
aikl has been approved, we believe, by each succes- 
sive administration since his day. ft looked of 
course to a peaceable not a fordble removal of 
them. Whether the details of the original plan cor 
responded with those of the law, under which this 
removal is going on, we do not know. 

The substance of the present plan may be gs^- 
isred from the following provisions: 

1st. To secure the lands on which they are plac- 
ed to the several tribes by patent, with only such 
restrictions as are necessary tO prevent white men 
from purchasing them, or encroaching upon them. 

2d. To establish a territorial goverrmient, all the 
offices of which, (except those of the governor and 
secretary,) are to be filled with Indians, wherever 
competent natives can be obtained. 

3d. To provide for a general council of delegates, 
chosen by and from the tribes, with legislative pow- 
ers ; their enactments not to be valid till they nave 
been approved by the President of the United 
States. 

4th. To have a delegate, always a native, re- 
main at Washington,- during the sessions of Con* 
gross, to attend to the affiiirs of the territory, 
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who shaU be allowed the pay and emoltittierifx rrfa 
mmwiberof C6ngies& 

5th. Ta encmGP&gv, by liberal annual payments 
of oioney provided fofi»tfeatie», the estabUshmeni | 

ef 8Oh0ol9 and colleges^ in which competent native ^ 

fenehel^ al6 atway^lo* be piefefred whenp tiiey C9i> 
be had. 

The plover and inftoeose of the UnkedSStatesar? 
(0 be dii^eted ki pfoteeting them ffom the whitei^f 
in preserving peace afticmg the different ttiben^ and 
in stimulating tlhemty by rewards and emoimnentsy 
m aoqnirmg the habits of civilised life. The efforts 
of the imi^rc^nt to carry christiamty among them^ 
if made ki conibffmty wkh the regulations of th« 
t^rritoryy are te^ be eherished. These are the lead^' 
ing features of the. new system of Indian regula* 
tions, establi^ie^ by goyerunieiit for the ciyilization 
of tfa^ Indiana The territory set apart fer this ob» 
j/QCi, lies west of the stales of Arkansas and Mis* 
soori^rnnning north from the Red river abcHit skf 
hundred mile»^ and west from the western bounda* 
ries of these sf afey about two hmidred mfles. The 
mmri)^ of Indians wkhin the territory of the Uni^ 
ted States is estknafed to* approach to near half ai 
miUicm of sonls. 

It mfist be obvkms to erery one fejnSiar with the 
Indian character, and with the history of our past 
felatioiMi with this people, Aiat the success of thi^ 
plan, wiU depend* in a very gieaC degree, upon the 
manner in which ^ details shall be eiLecBted by 
the gov^mfinent. A feflnte will mevitably ensue^ 
if white men ai^e perm&ted to come m contact with 
the Indians^ The strong arm rfthe military power 
of the Unhed States, will be requisite to stay the 
encroachments of ou^ people, whose lave of ad- 
ventiu^ and whose thirst for gain, wUi carry them 
) an^ong the ImfiuM, iNrieis arrested by mote cogent 
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Ccmsiderations than a sense of duty, or the prohibi- 
tions of the statute book. 

Instead of attempting to supply them with goods 
by licensing traders to re^de among them, they 
i^ould be encouraged to sell their furs and peltries 
and to make their purchases in the United States., 
On the fonner system they are liable to constant 
imposition, and the very articles which the traders 
carry among them, are worthless in kind and poor 
in quaUty; but if the Indians traded with us, with- 
in the limits of the United States, they would have 
the competion arising from a number of buyers and 
sellers, they would obtain better prices for their furs 
and procure more valuable articles, upon fairer 
terms, in exchange. They would also be benefitted 
by observing our manners and customs, adopting 
our style of dress, learning the value of property, 
and gaining some knowledge of agriculture and the 
use of medhanical tools, and implements of husban- 
dry. But the most important advantage to be gain- 
ed by thmr trading within the United States, would 
be in their protecticm from imposition. It has been 
truly and forcibly remarked, 

<< Humanity shudders at the recital of the ne&. 
rious acts prac^ed by the white traders upon the 
Indians. Yet not half of them are known or dreamed 
of by the American people. We refer again to Mr. 
Tanner's Narrative, which every man who has a 
vote on this subject ought to read. Here we find 
the traders sometimes taking by force^ from an In- 
dian, the produce of a whok yearns hunt, without 
making him any retinm, son^tifiies pilfering a por- 
tion while buying the remainder, and still oftener 
wresting from the poor wretches, while in a state 
of intoxication, a vahiable property, for an inade- 
quate remuneration. In one pkce, our author tells 
oi a0 Indian woman, his adopted mother, who, << in 
the eouftie of a single day, sold one hundred and 
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twenty beaver skins, with a large quantity of buf- 
falo robes, dressed and smoked skins, and othe^ 
articles, far rum?^ He Dathetically adds, " of all 
our large, load of peltries, the produce of so many 
days of toil, so many long and difficult journeys, 
one blanket and three kegs of rum, only remained, 
besides the poor and almost worn out clothing on 
our bodies." The sending of missionaries, to la- 
bor by the side of the miscreants who thus swindle 
and debauch the ignorant savage, is a mockery of 
the office, and a waste of the time of these valuable 
men. If the Indians traded within our states, with 
our regular traders, the same laws and the same 
public sentiment which protects us, would protect 
them." 

This is no exaggerated picture. Fraud, oppres- 
sion- and violence, have characterized our inter- 
course with the Indians, and it is in vain to hope 
for any amelioration of their savage condition, so 
long as an intercourse of this kind is permitted. Iii 
the very nature of things, the plan of civilizing the 
Indians, by forming a confederacy of them, beyond 
the Umits of the United States, will prove unsuc- 
cessful, unless they are surrounded by a cordon of 
military posts, and the whites are stayed, by phys. 
ical force, from entering their territories for any 
furpose whatever. 

It is to this intercourse that the Indian wars, which 
have so frequently caused the blood of the white and 
the red man to flow in torrents, upon our frontier, are 
mainly to be attributed. It has been asserted, even 
by those who clainff to be the grave historians of 
this unfortunate people, that tl^se wars are almost 
without exception, the result of that cruelty and iur 
satiable thirst for blood which belong to the Indian 
character. One of these writers, the Rev. Timothy 
Flint, in his " Indian Wars of the West," says, 
^ We affirm an undoubting belief, from no unfre 
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quent, nor iuconsiderable means of observation, that 
aggression has commenced, in the account current 
of mutual crime, as a hundred to one, on the pait 
of the Indians/' We do not question the sincerity 
of this beUef, but we do question, entirely, the cor- 
rectness of the conclusion to which the writer brings 
his mind: we affirm without hesitation, that it is a 
conclusion that cannot be sustained by testimony. 
If the individual making it, had looked less super- 
ficially at the casoi and had gone to the primary 
causes that have produced the bloody collisions be- 
tween his countrymen and the IncUans, he could 
never have made so great a mistake as the one he 
has committed in the paragraph quoted above. If 
kindness, good faith and honesty of dealing, had 
marked our social, politkal and commercial inter- 
course with the Indians, few, if any of these bloody 
wars would liave occurred; and these people, in- 
stead of being debased by our intercourse with them, 
would have been improved and elevated in the 
scale of civilization. The history of the early settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania and its illustrious founder, 
affords the strongest testimony on this point. The 
justice, benevolence and kindness which marked 
the conduct of Penn towards the Indians, sliielded 
his infant colony from aggression, and won for him 
personally, a generous affection, that would have 
been creditable to any race of people. 

Upon this point it has been well and forcibly re- 
marked by a philanthropic writer,* of our country, 
that, 

*< The American Indian is sometimes regarded as 
a being who is prone to all that is revolting and 
cruel. He is cherished in excited imaginations, as 
a demoniac phantasm, delighting in bloodshed, 

• 8ee a ** Discourse on the Surviving Kcmnaiit of tlw^ Indian Race 
in the United States,** by Job R. TyaoD, Esq. of Philadelphia. 
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wkhoat a qpark of g^ierofis aentmiait or uattrt 
benerolenoe. The philosof^ of man fliioidd tesdi 
BSy that the Indian is nothing less than a hmnaH 
being, in whom the animal tendencies j^edominate 
ever the spiiitoaL His morals and intdlect haviiq^ 
received neith^ cidture nor derekypement, he pos- 
sesses cm the one hand, the infirmities of humanity; 
while on the otfier the dirine tpaik in his hearty if 
not blown into a genial warmth, has not been ex* 
tingoidied by an artificial polish. His affections 
are strong, because they are confined to a few ob- 
jects; his enmities are deep and permanent, because 
they are nursed in secret, without a religion to con- 
trol tfieuL Friendship is with him.a sacred sentU 
ment He undertakes loi^ and toilsome journeys 
to do justice to its object; he exposes himself, for 
its sake, to every species of privation; he fighta fi» 
it; and often di^ in its d^nce. He appoints no 
fecial raeaaeogei to proclaim, by an empty for* 
Bsality, the commencement of war. Whilst tiiw 
European seeks advantages in the subtle finesse of 
negociation, the American pursues them according 
to the instincts of a less refiined nature, and the ^tie- 
tates of a less sublimated policy. He seeks his en- 
emy before he expects him, and thus renders him 
his prey. 

No better evidence need be adduced of his ca. 
padty for a lively and lasting friendship, than the 
history of P^msylvania,. during the Ufe time of 
the founder. It is refreshing and delightful to see 
one fair page, in the dark volume of injustice an 
crime, wh^ American annals, on this stdbject pre- 
sent. While ihis page reflects upon the past an 
accumulated odium, it furnishes lessons for the 
guide and edification of the future. Let me invite 
die philanthropist to this affecting story, 

A chief object of Penn, in the settlement of his 
province,^ was neither land, gold nor dominion, Im^ 
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^<h6 ^ory of God, by the civifizattoii ef ike pom 
fodian." Upon hk amral in Pemisylvania, the 
pledge contained in his eharter was redeemed by fk 
frierSly t^mpeet with the ^ p^or Indian ^ which 
was never to be violated, mud t)fr a «inform and 
scrupulous devotion to hkd ngii» and interests. 
Oldmixon and Clarkson inform «is, that he «x|)en- 
ded << thousands of pownds/' for the physical and 
social kaaprovement of these nntcrtored and houses 
less tenants of the woods. His eistate became im*^ 
paired by the munificence of his bounty. In return 
for benevolence so ^eneveits and pM^e, the f ndian« 
showed a reality of afection and an ardor of grati- 
tude, which they had on no previous occasion pro- 
fessed. The «olony was eioempted &om those ca- 
lamities of war and desolsUion, which form iso 
profl^nent a picmre in tbd early somals of Anieri- 
ean settlements. Dttring a penod of forty* years, 
the settlers and natives lived harmoniously toge- 
ther, neither party complainkig of a single act of 
violence or the infliction of an injury unredressed. 
The memory of Penn Uved green and fresh in their 
«8teem, gratitude, and reverence, a century after. 

The tribe thus subdued by the padfic and philan- 
thropic principles of Perm, have been untouly de- 
scribed as a cowardly and broken down race. They 
were a branch of the great family of Indians, who^ 
for so many years, carried on a fierce and bloody 
strife with the Alligewi on the Mississippi, and 
waged a determined hostility with the Mengwe. 
At one period they were the undisputed masters of 
the large tract of country, now known as die terri- 
tory of the middle states. On the arrival of the 
English, their number in Pemisylvania was compu- 
ted at thirty or forty thousandfiouls. Their history 
spoke only of conquest. They were a brave, proud 
and warlike race, who gloried in the preservatiom 

f ^ character for valor^ descended vom the re- 



motest times. The confederacy of the Six Nationsi^ 
by whom they were finaUy vanquished, was not 
formed untU 1712, and their defeat, as evidenced 
by their peculiar Subjugation occurred within a few 
months antecedent to the demise of the proprietary. 
The same people annihilated the colony of Des 
Vries, in 1632, formed a conspiracy to exterminate 
the Swedes, under Printz, in 1646; and were the 
authors of the subsequent murders which afflicted 
the settlements, before the accession of the English 
eolonists;' 

<< Such an example furnishes some insight into 
the elements of Indian character. Little doubt can 
exist, if the subject were fairly examined, that most 
of those sanguinary wars, of which history speaks 
with a shiidder, would be found to have arisen less 
from the blood-thirsty Indian, than from the aggres- 
nons^ of the gold-thirsty and land-thirsty de&mer *' 
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In a historical memoir of the Indians, published 
m the Noith American Review and attributed to the 
able pen of our present minister to France, there is 
,a description of a war-dance, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made. 

« An Indian War Dance is an important occur- 
rence in the passing events of a village. The 
whole population is assembled, and a feast provi- 
ded for all. The warriors are painted and prepar- 
ed as for battle. A post is firmly planted in the 
ground, and the singers, the drummers and other mu- 
sicians, are seated within the circle formed by the 
dancers and spectators. The music and the dan- 
cers begin. The warriors exert themselves, with 
great energy. Every muscle is in action : and there 
is the most perfect concord between the music and 
their movements. They brandish their weapons, 
jind with such apparent fury, that fatal accidents 
seem unjlvoidable. Presently a warrior leaves the 
circle, and with his tomahawk or casse-tete, strikes 
the post. The music and dancing cease, and pro- 
found silence ensues. He then recounts, with a 
loud voice, his military achievements. He de- 
scribes the battles he has fought — the prisoners he 
has captiued — the scalps he has taken. He points 
to his wounds, and produces his trophies. He ap- 
companies his narrative with the actual representa- 
tion of his exploits; and the mimic engagement, 
tlie advance and the retreat, are all exhibited to his 
nation as they really occurred. There is no exagger- 
ation, no misrepresentation. It would be infamous 
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for a warrior to boast of deeds he never performed. 
If the attempt were made, some one would ap- 
proach and throw dirt in his face saying, << I do this 
to cover your shame; for the first time you see an 
enemy, you will tremble." But such an indignity 
is rarely necessary: and, as the war parties gener- 
ally, contain many individuals, the character and 
conduct of every warrior are well known. Shouts 
of applause accompany the narration, proportioned 
in duration and intensity to the interest it e:xcites. 
His station in the circle is then resumed by the ac- 
tor, and the dance proceeds, till it is interrupted in a 
similar manner. 

<< In the poem of Ontwa, a scene like this is sa 
well described, that we cannot resist ^e teeiptatioo 
to transfer it to our pages. Of all who have at* 
tempted to embody in song, the << Mying manners" 
of the Indians, the anonymous author of that poem 
has been the most successful. His diaraeters, and 
traditi(Nis and descriptions, have the spirit and bear« 
ing of life; and the whole work is not less true t» 
nature than to poetry. 

• 

A httndred wamora now advanoe, 
All diesBed and painted for the daiioe; 
And sounding ckib and hollow akin 
A slow and measured time begin : 
"With rigid limb and sUdlBg foot, 
And murmurs low the time to «Mt; 
Forerer varjing with the sound, 
l^e circling band moves round and Kwmd. 
Now slowly rise the swelling notes 
When every crest more Kvdy floats ; 
Now tossed on high with geatuie pnnid, 
llien lowly mid thecirde bow'd; 
While clanging arms grow Icmder still. 
And every voice becomes more slurUl ; 
'nU fi«roe and strongthe ckmw grows, 
And the wild war whoop bids it dose. 
Then starts Skunktonga forth, whose band 
Came from for Huron's storm-beat stnmd. 
And thus recounts his batfle foats, 
Whifehicdaikchib^ 
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Major Long of the U. S. army, in his Expedition 
up the Missouri, gives an account of a council 
which he held, at Council Bluff, with a party of one 
hundred Ottocs, seventy Missouries, and fifty or six- 
ty Soways. The Otto nation is known by the name 
of Wah-toh-ta-na. Their principal village is situa- 
ted on the river Platte, about forty miles above its 
junction with the Missouri. At the period of 
this visit, these Indians had held little if any inter 
course with the whites. After the council was 
over, they performed a dance, in honor of their 
visiters, the description of which will convey to the 
reader a very vivid picture of this ceremony. We 
give it, in Major Long's own words. 

" The amusement of dancing was commenced by 
striking up their rude instrumental and vocal music; 
the former consisting of a gong made of a large 
keg, over one of the ends of which, a skin was 
stretched, which was struck by a small stick, and 
another instrunient, consisting of a stick of firm 
wood, notched like a saw, over the teeth of which 
a small stick was rubbed forcibly backward and 
forward. With these, rude as they were, very good 
time was preserved with the vocal performers, who 
sat around them, and by all the natives as they sat, 
in the inflection of their bodies, or the movements 
of their limbs. After the lapse of a little time, three 
individuals leaped up, and danced around for a few 
minutes; then, at a concerted signal of the master 
of ceremonies, the music ceased and they retired to 
their seats, uttering a loud noise, which, by patting 
the mouth rapidly with the hand, was broken into 
a succession of similar sounds, somewhat like the 
hurried barking of a dog. Several sets of dancers 
succeeded, each terminating as the first. In the in- 
tervals of the dances, a warrior would step forward, 
and strike a flag-staff they had erected, with a stick, 
whip, or other weapon, and recount his martial 
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deeds. Tins ceremony is termed striking the post, 
and whatever is then said, may be relied upon as 
rigid truth, being delivered in the presence of many 
a jealous warrior and witness, who could easily de- 
tect, and would immediately disgrace the striker 
for exaggeration or falsehood. This is called the 
heggar*s dance — during which, some presents are al- 
ways expected by the performers; as tobacco, whis- 
key, or trinkets. But on this occasion, as none of these 
articles were immediately offered, the amusement 
was not, at first, distinguished by much activity. 

^^ The master of the ceremonies continually called 
aloud to them to exert themselves, but still they 
were somewhat dull and backward. letan now 
stepped forward, and lashed a post with his whip, 
declaring that he would punish those that did not 
dance. This threat, from one whom they had 
vested with authority for this occasion, had a mani- 
fest effect upon his auditors, who were presently 
highly wrought up, by the sight of two or three 
little mounds of tobacco twist, which were now 
laid before them, and appeared to infuse new life. 

'•' After lashing the post, and making his threat, 
letan went on to narrate his martial exploits. He had 
stolen horses seven or eight times from the Kanzas; 
he had first struck the bodies of three of that nation 
slain in battle. He had stolen horses from the letan 
nation, and had struck one of their dead. He had 
stolen horses from the Pawnees, and struck the 
body of one Pawnee Loup. He had stolen horses 
several times from the Omawhahs, and once from 
tlie Puncas. He had struck the bodies of two 
Sioux. On a war party, in company with the Paw- 
nees, he had attacked the Spaniards, and penetrated 
into one of their camps; the Spaniards — exceptmg a 
man and a boy — ^fled, himself being at a distance 
before his party; he was shot at and missed by the 
man, whom he immediately shot down and struck. 
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« This, my father/ said he, < is the only material act 
of my life that I am ashamed of.' 

« After several rounds of dancmg, and of striking 
at the post, by the warriors, Mi-a-ke-ta^ or The Lit tU 
Soldiery a war-worn veteran, took his turn to strike 
the post. He leaped actively about, and strained 
his voice to its utmost pitch, whilst he portrayed 
some of the scenes of blood in which he had acted. 
He had struck dead bodies of individuals of all the 
Red nations around ; Osages, Konzas, Pawnee 
Loups, Pawnee Republicans, Grand Pawnees, Pun- 
cas, Omawhaws, Sioux, Padoucas, La Plain, or 
Bald heads, letans, Sacs, Foxes, and loways. He 
had struck eight of one nation, seven of another, &c. 

<^ He was proceeding with his account, when Icitan 
ran up to him, put his hand upon his mouth, and 
respectfully led him to his seat This act was no 
trifling compliment to the well-known brave; it in- 
dicated, that he had so many glorious achievements 
to speak of, that he would occupy so much time, as 
to prevent others from speaking; and, moreover, put 
to shame the other warriors, by the contrast of his 
actions with theirs. 

" Their physical action in dancing is principally 
confined to leaping a small distance from the ground, 
with both feet, the body being slightly inclined, and, 
upon alighting, an additional shght but sudden m- 
clination of the body is made, so as to appear like 
a succession of Jerks; or the feet are raised alter- 
nately, the motion of the body being the same. 
Such are the movements in which the whole party 
correspond; but, m the figures — as they arp termed 
in our assembly rooms — each individual performs 
a separate part, and each part is a significant pan- 
tomimic narrative. In all their variety of action, 
they are careful to observe the musical cadences. 
In this dance, letan represented one who was in the 
act of stealing horses; he carried a whip in his hand 
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did a considerable number of the Indians, and 
around his neck were thrown several leathern 
thongs, for bridles and hakecs, the ends of which 
trailed upon t];ie ground behind him. After many 
preparatory manoeuvres, he stooped down, and 
with his knife, represented the act of cutting the 
hopples of horses. He then rode his tomahawk, as 
chUdren ride their broomsticks, making use of his 
whip, as to indicate Ibe necessity of mpid move- 
n^ent, lest his foes should overtake him. Wa-^sa- 
ha-jing-ga, or Litilt Black Btar^ after a variety of 
gestures, threw several arrows in succe»^on, over 
his own head-r-thereby indicating his familiarity 
with the flight of such missiles. He, at the same 
time, covered his eyes with his hand, Xo indicate 
that he was Uind to danger. Others represented 
their manoeuvres in battles, seeking their enemy, 
discharging at him their guns or arrows, &c. &c. 

<< Moist of the dancers were the principal war- 
riors of the natiim — ^men who had not condescend- 
ed to amuse themselves or others, in this manner, 
for years before. But they now appeared in honor 
of the occasion, and to conciliate, in their best man- 
ner, the good will of the representative of the gov- 
ornment of the Big Knives. Amongst these veteran 
warriors, letan, or Sha-mon-e-kuS'SeCy Hashe-a 
(the Broken Arm), commonly called Cut Nose, and 
fVa-sonha-zing-ga (or Little Black Bear), three 
youthful leaders, in particular, attracted our atten- 
tion. In consequence of havmg been appointed 
soldiers on this occasion, to preserve order, they 
were painted entirely black. The countenance of 
the first indicated much wit, and had, in its expres- 
sion, something of the character of that of Voltaire. 
He frequently excited the mirth of those about him, 
by his remarks and gestures. HashtHi^ (called Cut 
Nose, in consequence of having lost the tip of his 
nose, in a qaarrel with letan,) wore a handsome 



voibe of white wolf skia, with an appendage be- 
hind him, caUed a erour. This singular decoration 
IS a large cushion, made of the skin of a cft>w, stuffed 
with any light matenal, and rariouriy ornamented. 
It has two decovated sticks, {projecting from it up- 
ward, and » pendent one beneath; this apparatus 
is secured fipon the buttodcs by a ginfle passing 
round the body. The other actors in the scene werer 
decorated with paints oi several colors, fantastically 
disposed upon their persons. Several were painted 
with white clay, which had the appearance of be- 
ing grooved hi many places. This grooved appear- 
ance is given by drawing the fingernails orver the 
part, so as to remove the pigment from thence in 
parallel lines. These lines are either rectilinear, 
midulated, or zigzag; sometimes passing over the 
fotebesiA transversely^ or veiticaliy; sometimes ki 
the same direction, or obliquely over the whole 
visage, or upon the breast, arms, &c. Many were 
painted with red clay, in which th« same lines ^- 
peared. A number of them had the representation 
of a black hand, with outspread fingers, on differ- 
ent parts of the body, strongly contrasting with the 
principal color with which the body was over- 
spread; the hand was depicted in different positions 
upon the face, breast, and back. The face of others 
was colored, one half black, and one half white, or 
red and white, &c. Many colored their hair with 
red clay, but the eye-lids and base of the ears were 
generaUy tinged with vermilion. 

*< At the conclusion of the ceremony, whiskey-— 
which they always expect on similar occasions — 
was produced, and a small portion was given to 
each. The principal Chiefs of the different nations 
who had remained passive spectators of the scene, 
now directed their people to return to their camp. 
The word of the CWefs was obeyed, excepting by 
a few of the loways, who fippeared to be deter 
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inmed to keep their places, notwillistanding the re- 
iterated command of the ChielGs. letaui now sprang 
towards them, with an expression of much ferocity 
m his countenance, and it is probable a tragic scene 
would have been displayed, had not the diiefsrre^ 
quested him to use gentle means; and thus he sue 
ceeded: after which, the Chiefis withdrew.'^ 



CHAPTER II. 



SALE OF WHISKEY TO THE INDIANS. 

In tracing out the causes which led to the late 
war with the Sac and Fox Indians of Rock river, 
reference was made to the violations of the laws of" 
Congress in the introduction of whiskey among them 
by the white traders. The opinion, moreover, was 
expressed that the licensed traders of the United 
States, among these tribes, were in the habit of 
selling this article ta them, and under circumstances 
which must have brought home the fact to the 
knowledge of our Indian agents. Black Hawk with 
other chiefs of the band to which he belonged, 
earnestly remonstrated against the introduction of 
whiskey among his people, because of its debasing 
effect upon their morals, and the danger of its pro- 
voking them to acts of aggression upon the whites, 
while in a state of intoxication. One of the facts, 
set forth in the memorial which the white settlers 
on Rock river, presented to Governor Reynolds, in 
1831, and upon which he declared the state to be 
actually invaded by the Sac and Fox Indians, and 
ordered out the militia to repel it, was the destruc- 
tion, by Black Hawk, of a barrel of whiskey, which 
the owner was retailing to the Indians. The viola- 
tion of the laws of Congress and of express treaty 
provisions, in the sale of ardent spirits to the In- 
dians, winked at, as they undoubtedly were, by the 
public agents, mainly contributed to bring about a 
war, which resulted in the destruction of a great 
part of the band of Black Hawk. That the allega- 
tions, in regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
to the Indians, by the regularly licensed traders of 
the United States, may not be supposed to rest upon 
gratuitous assumptions, the following letter, is 

Y 2 2Sl 
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quoted, which places the matter beyond all ques« 
Hon. 

St, Pekra, July 86, 1832 
Gkit. Josxph M. Stbibt, > 
Indian Agent, Prairie du Chien. 3 

Sir — ^I anriTed at this place yesterday N^nom the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, having vicdted the Chippewa bands anu trading-posts in that quarter 
Much complaint is made respecting the conduct of the persms Kcensed 
by you last year, who located themssirfs at the Granite Bocks, and oq 
the St Croix. No doubt can exist that each of them took in, and 
used in their trade, a considerable quantity of whiskey. And I am 
now enabled to say, that they each located themselves at points within 
tile limits of my agency, where there are no trading-posts established. 
My lowest trading-post on die Mississ^n, is the Pierced Prairie, eigh- 
teen miles below the mouth of the De Corbeau. It emlnraces one 
mile square upon which traders are required to be located. On the 
8t Croix, die posts established and confirmed by the Department are 
6naka River and YeUow River, and embrace each, as the permanent 
place of location, one mile squara I report these £icts for your iufixr- 
mation, and not to enable you to grant licenses for these posts, as 
the instructions of the Department give to each agent the exclusive 
eontrol of the suHect of granting licenses for the respective agencies. 

Much solicitude is feU by me to exclude ardent spirits wholly firsm 
the Chippewas and Ottowas, the latter of whom have, bv a recent 
order, hien placed under my charge. I am Ailly satisfied mat ardent 
spirilB are not necessary to the successful proaecnti(Hi of the trade, that 
they are deeply pernicious to the Indian^, and thait both their mm 
ana abuse is derogatory to the character of a wise and sober govern- 
ment Their exclusion in every shape, and every quantity, is an ob* 
ject of primaiy moment ; and it is an object which I feel it a duty to 
persevere in the attainment of, however traders may bluster. I fed a 
reasonable confidence in stating, that no whiskey has been used in my 
agency during the last two years, except the limited quantity taken 
by special permission of the Secretair of War, for the trade of th 
Hudson's Bay lines ; and saving also the quanti^ dandestinely intro- 
duced from Prairie dn Chien and 8t Peters. 

I know, sir, that an appeal to you on this subject cannot be lost, 
and that your fedings and judgment fully approve of temperance 
measures. But it requires active, persevering, unyiel^g efforts. And 
in all sudi efibrts, judidously urged, I am sa^i^Sed that tlw government 
will sustain the agents in a dignified discharge d their duties. Let us 
proceed in the accomplishment of this object with fimmess, and with a 
determination never to relinquish it, until ardent spirits are entirely ex* 
chidfd finom the Indian eonntry. 

I am sir, 

Very respectftilly, 

Your obedient servant, 
HniriiT R. SciiootcnAfT. 
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P. S. Capt Jonett, commandtng at thii post, has veeently e^sed 
■ixteen kegB of hiffh-wines. His pn«mpt, decisive, and correct cod* 
duct in thiS) and other transactions relating to Indian ati^rs, merits til* 
^mobation of government 

The Petite Corbeau has requested Ikmt no trader may be located at 
the mouth of the St Croix. 

The following picture of the present condition of 
the Winnebagoes, given in the St. Loiiis Bulletin, 
shows the deplorable results of the intercourse of 
the whites with the Indians-— the baneful effects of 
spirituous -liquors upon their morals and habits. 
The Winnebagoes were neighbors of the Sacs and 
Foxes, and long intimately associated with them. 
Twenty years ago, all of these tribes, raised annu- 
ally more com, beans and other vegetables, than 
were needed for their own consumption. Now they 
are miserable, squalid beggars, without the meam 
of subsistence. The faitMessness of the Govern- 
ment, the perfidy and avarice of its agents and 
citizens, have brought this race of people to the 
horrible condition, in which they are represented in 
the statement that follows. 

* An agent of the Temperance Society, in a journal of a late tour to 
the region of the Upper Mississippi, presents a picture, melancholy 
indeed, of the present condition of the Indian tribes in that quarter, 
which must deeply rouse the commiseration of every benevolent man. 
FroA our own personal observation one year since, we would cor- 
roborate the assertion, that were the world ransacked for a subject 
in which should be concentrated and personified injustice, oppression, 
drunkenness^ squalid filth, and degradation, one would point to the 
straggling Indian on the banks of the Upper Mississippi u>r the aptest 
^emplification. 

There were some two or three hundred of these stragglers — ^Win- 
nebagoes, chiefly, about Prairie du Chien— men, women, and children, 
niany of whom had scarcely the fragments of a filthy blanket to hide 
dieir nakedness or screen them from the cold — strolling and straggling 
nbout in squads of from two to a half dozen each, begging for whiskey, 
or cold potatoes, or crusts of bread. One old female, doubtless turned 
of threescore and ten, half naked, was gathering up from the dirt and 
ashes about the boiler of the steam boat, a few pieces of dried apples 
that had been dropped and trodden under foot, which, with her tooth- 
less gums, she attempted to masticate with all the eagerness of a starv- 
tig swine. Little children, from one to four years old, were crawling 
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about m a itate of nndtty, and almost of starvation, while theor (Mm 
motfaen and fibtfiera, were staggering, and fij^iting, and «toeartiu^ Itka 
Ibct, thatwbile these poor creatmes cannot aitiadate a woid of any 
tiling dse in English, the most awfoUy pro&ne expressions wUl drop 
from their Ime in English, as fluently as if it had been th«r Temacalsr 
tongue, ^^en the whites first settled in that neighboihood, the In- 
dians raised com and other provisions enough, not only for their own 
use, but also for the fur-traders and settlers. 

Now th^ are altogether dependent for even the scanty subsistence 
by which tney are dragging out the remnant of a miseraUe life, upcm 
the whites. And what has been the cause of so great a change in a 
few years in the circumstances and habits of a whole people 1 The 
answer is plain to eveiy one at all acquainted )viith Indian histoiy. 
It is the pei%dy and avanoe of the whites, and whiskst, whiskkt has 
been the all potmit agent by which it has been ^fected. By sdling 
and giving them whiskey till they become drunk, they are soon filled 
of the little annuities received from government ; and then treated the 
rest of the year like so many dogs. — As an illustration of the fef^ing to- 
wards them, a merchant at Prairie du Chien exroessed the very hi^ 
mane wish, that there might soon be another Indian war to kill them 
aUoA 
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